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Labor Month in Review 


The October Review 


The issues and trends that drive struc- 
tural change in the economy often out- 
strip the capacity of the statistical sys- 
tem to describe and analyze them. In 
the first half of the 1990s, the emerg- 
ing issue was the contingent worker. 
While the term was coined in 1988, a 
carefully thought out conceptual defi- 
nition did not appear until 1989, when 
this Review published “On the defini- 
tion of contingent work,’ by Thomas 
Nardone and Anne Polivka. They con- 
ceived of contingency as the lack of an 
explicit or implicit contract for a long- 
term employment relationship. 

Empirical work was, until recently, 
limited by data bases that had been cre- 
ated to measure other things—employ- 
ment, job tenure, unemployment, and 
so on. The descriptions of even the ba- 
sic scope of the issue ranged from dire 
warnings, based on cut-and-paste sum- 
mations of many, often overlapping, 
sources, that more than a third of the 
employed were in unstable jobs to bland 
assurances that there was no measurable 
change in the stability of employment, 
based on analyses of job tenure data. 

In 1995, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics commissioned a supplement to the 
Current Population Survey to rigor- 
ously measure the conceptual defini- 
tion developed by Nardone and 
Polivka. The first results from that sup- 
plement were released in April 1996. 
That release established the baseline 
range for the proportion of the em- 
ployed who were contingent workers as 
from a little under 3 percent to about 6 
percent of the employed. This special 
issue of Monthly Labor Review expands 
on that basic finding and explores other 
data developed in the contingent worker 
supplement. 

Anne Polivka explains the issues in- 
volved in the definition and measure- 
ment of contingency in the first article, 
profiles the characteristics of contin- 
gent workers in a second, and explores 


the reasons some workers are in con- 
tingent arrangements in yet a third. 
Sharon Cohany profiles the workers 
who are employed in alternative work 
arrangements, such as independent 
contracting or assignment through a 
temporary help agency. Steven Hipple 
and Jay Stewart have co-authored two 
articles on the earnings and benefits of 
contingent workers, in the first in- 
stance, and workers in alternative ar- 
rangements in the second. Donna 
Rothstein complements the articles 
drawn from the Current Population 
Survey by drawing some conclusions 
about the causes and consequences of 
alternative work arrangements, based 
on her analysis of data from the Na- 
tional Longitudinal Survey of Youth. 


Displaced workers 


Contingent workers may be the emerg- 
ing issue of the 1990s, but displaced 
workers were quite certainly among the 
most critical issues of the 1970s and 
1980s. The structural changes that are 
behind much job displacement were 
exacerbated, starting in the mid-1970s 
by a series of business recessions that 
included the two most severe of the 
post-World War II era. Good data on 
this issue, according to Bruce C. 
Fallick, writing in the October Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations Review, only 
became available with the series of dis- 
placed worker supplements to the Cur- 
rent Population Survey that began with 
the January 1984 survey. 

According to his survey of the litera- 
ture based on these and other data, 
“.. . displacement is widespread and 
strongly countercyclical (tending to 
peak during economic downturns), but 
concentrated in industries and states 
that are doing poorly .. .”. The impor- 
tance of industry and geography are 
supported by Yolanda K. Kodrzyski’s 
finding in the July/August New Eng- 
land Economic Review that workers 
displaced from Massachusetts compa- 
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nies in declining industries suffer es- 
pecially severe wage cuts. Ominously, 
Fallick’s research finds that the earn- 
ings losses of displaced workers tend 
to be persistent, even as the disemploy- 
ment effect of displacement seems to 
fade by the end of a few years. 


Whither quality? 


Whether one believes that “they just 
don’t make ’em like they used to” or that 
continuous improvement in quality a la 
Dr. W. Edwards Deming is an established 
fact, the impact of perceived quality on 
everything from a single company’s for- 
tunes to the interpretation of price 
changes is substantial. One central 
concept for measuring quality is cus- 
tomer satisfaction, and on this dimen- 
sion, there is room for doubt as to 
which of these readings is correct. 

According to the ASQC, a society in- 
volved in the ongoing development of 
quality concepts and techniques, their 
measurement of the national baseline 
American Customer Satisfaction Index 
has declined steadily since it was first 
released in 1994. Claes Fornell, a Uni- 
versity of Michigan Business School 
professor who developed the index, re- 
ports: “With consumer prices up and 
productivity down, this drop in quality 
is cause for concern... .” 

While this survey should not be | 
looked on as conclusive, its industry 
sample only covers 40 percent of gross 
domestic product, for example, its re- 
sults pose disturbing questions about 
trends in the quality of American goods 
and services. 


The November Review 


Next month’s issue will contain articles 
on regional employment and unem- 
ployment, R&D intensive industries in 
Texas, home-based work, workplace 
drug testing, and productivity in indus- 
try and government. O 


Contingent Workers Defined 


Anne E. Polivka 


Anne E. Polivka is a 
research economist in 
the Office of Employ- 
ment Research and 


Program Develpment, 


Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


Contingent and alternative 
work arrangements, defined 


Contingent workers have no explicit or implicit contract 
for a long-term employment arrangement; 

depending on how measured, there were as many 

as 6 million contingent workers in February 1995 


as the era of lifetime jobs in the United 

States vanished and, in its stead, a “just- 

in-time” age of “disposable” workers 
appeared? Even though the majority of studies 
have found no change in workers’ overall job ten- 
ure, reports of corporate downsizing, production 
streamlining, and increasing use of temporary 
workers have caused many to question employ- 
ers’ commitment to long term, stable employ- 
ment relationships.' There also is a growing 
sense that employers, in their attempts to reduce 
costs, have increased their use of employment in- 
termediaries such as temporary help services and 
contract companies and are relying more on al- 
ternative staffing arrangements such as on-call 
workers and independent contractors. 

This article discusses the definitions of con- 
tingent workers and alternative work arrange- 
ments used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
analyze data from a special supplement to the 
Current Population Survey (CPS), and presents 
aggregate estimates of the number of workers in 
each group thus identified. This analysis is 
supplemented with data on workers in alterna- 
tive employment arrangements from the 1994 
National Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLSY). 
The article concludes with a discussion of the 
overlap between contingent workers and work- 
ers in alternative arrangements. 

Subsequent articles in this issue use the CPS 
data to develop profiles of contingent workers 
and workers in alternative arrangements, exam- 
ine the wages and nonwage benefits these work- 
ers receive, and explore contingent and alterna- 
tive workers’ preferences for and transitions into 


their current arrangements.” An article using 
NLSY data to examine changes in wages and 
hours for those who switched jobs, and the influ- 
ence of life events, such as the birth of a child, on 
the likelihood of later working in a full-time, part- 
time, or alternative employment arrangement is 
also included in this issue. 


Defining contingent work 


The term “contingent work” was first coined by 
Audrey Freedman at a 1985 conference on em- 
ployment security to describe a management 
technique of employing workers only when there 
was an immediate and direct demand for their 
services.? Within a few years of its initial usage, 
however, the term came to be applied to a wide 
range of employment practices including part- 
time work, temporary help service employment, 
employee leasing, self-employment, contracting 
out, employment in the business services sector, 
and home-based work. In fact, to some, virtually 
any work arrangement that might differ from the 
commonly perceived norm of a full-time wage 
and salary job would fall under the rubric of con- 
tingent work. Although these employment prac- 
tices are interesting to study in their own right, 
referring to them as contingent work causes many 
workers to be misclassified and many analysts to 
be confused about what exactly is being de- 
scribed or studied. 

For instance, while working part time cer- 
tainly is different from working 40 hours a week 
from nine to five, being part time does not in of 
itself denote a contingent employment relation- 
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ship. In fact, in January 1991, half of all part-time workers 
aged 25 and older had been with their employer at least 3.3 
years and, in February 1995, the mean years of job tenure for 
part-time workers 25 and older was 6.8 years. Also, accord- 
ing to the February 1995 supplement, 65.8 percent of work- 
ers in the business services industry were full-time wage and 
salary employees. On the other hand, some workers who are 
clearly temporary, such as those who are directly hired to meet 
an increase in demand during holidays, would be missed by 
an analysis confined to employment in the temporary help 
supply industry. 

To return the focus to the transitory nature of the employ- 
ment relationship and to identify a common underlying char- 
acteristic with which to classify workers, BLS in 1989 devel- 
oped the following conceptual definition of contingent work: 
“Contingent work is any job in which an individual does not 
have an explicit or implicit contract for long-term employ- 
ment.’ In essence, a contingent worker was defined as any- 
one who was in a job currently structured to be of limited 
duration. 


Counting contingent workers 


In operationalizing the BLS definition of contingent work, 


several pieces of information were collected in the February 
1995 supplement to the cps from which such a transitory ar- 
rangement could be discerned. These included whether the 
worker’s reported job was temporary or not expected to con- 
tinue, how long the worker expected to be able to hold the 
job, and how long the worker had held the job. For workers 
who had a job with an intermediary, such as a temporary help 
firm or a contract company, information was collected about 
their employment at the place they were assigned to work by 
the intermediary and about their employment with the inter- 
mediary itself. 

The key factor used to determine if a job fit the conceptual 
definition of contingent work was whether the job was tem- 
porary or not expected to continue. The first questions of the 
supplement were: 


1. Some people are in temporary jobs that last only for a 
limited time or until the completion of a project. Is your 
job temporary? 

2. Provided the economy does not change and your job per- 
formance is adequate, can you continue to work for your 
current employer as long as you wish? ° 


Respondents who answered “yes” to the first question, or 
“no” to the second, were then asked a series of questions to 
distinguish people who were in temporary jobs from those 
who, for personal reasons, were temporarily holding jobs that 
offered the opportunity of ongoing employment. For example, 
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college students working part time in fast-food restaurants 
during their summer vacations might view these jobs as tem- 
porary, because they intend to leave them at the conclusion 
of their vacations. The jobs themselves, however, would con- 
tinue to be filled by other workers once they left, and thus the 
jobs would not be contingent. 

Jobs were defined as being short term or temporary if the 
worker was working only until the completion of a specific 
project, was temporarily replacing another worker, was hired 
for a fixed time period, was filling a seasonal job that was 
available only during certain times of the year, or if other . 
business conditions dictated that the job was short term. Indi- 
viduals who expected to work at their current job for a year 
or less for personal reasons, such as returning to school, retir- 
ing, or obtaining another job, were asked if they could con- 
tinue working at their jobs were it not for these personal rea- 
sons. If the job could not have continued, these workers also 
were Classified as having a temporary job. 

In addition to being asked whether they perceived of 
their jobs as temporary or not lasting as long as they might 
have wished, respondents also were asked how long they ex- 
pected to stay in their current jobs and how long they had 
been with their current employer. The rationale for asking 
how long an individual expected to remain in his or her cur- 
rent job was that being able to hold a job for a year or more 
could be taken as evidence of at least an implicit contract for 
ongoing employment. In other words, the employer’s need 
for the worker’s services is not likely to evaporate tomorrow. 
By the same token, the information on how long a worker 
had been with an employer indicates whether a job has been 
ongoing. Having remained with an employer for more than a 
year may be taken as evidence that, at least in the past, there 
was an explicit or implicit contract for continuing employ- 
ment. Exhibit 1 contains the questions respondents were ac- 
tually asked and indicates the path wage and salary employ- 
ees could have taken through the first part of the February 
1995 supplement. 


i Pe assess the impact of altering some of the defining fac- 
tors on the estimated size of the contingent work force, 
three measures of contingent employment were developed. 
Under estimate 1, which is the narrowest, contingent work- 
ers were defined as wage and salary workers who indicated 
that they expected to work in their current jobs for 1 year or 
less and who had worked for their current employer for 1 
year or less. Self-employed workers, both incorporated and 
unincorporated, and independent contractors were excluded 
from the count of contingent workers under estimate 1. The 
rationale for their exclusion was that people who work for 
themselves by definition have an ongoing employment ar- 
rangement, albeit with themselves. Individuals who worked 
for temporary help firms or contract companies were consid- 


Saieimes Questions that determine whether workers expect their employment to continue 


2. Provided the economy does not 
change and your job performance 
is adequate, can you continue to 
work for your current employer 

as long as you wish? 


1. Some people are in temporary 
jobs that last only for a limited 
time or until the completion of a 
project. Is your job temporary? 


3. Are you working 
only until a specific 
project is completed? 


4. Were you hired to 
temporarily replace 
another worker? 


Employment 
expected to continue 


5. Were you hired for 
a fixed period of time? 


6. Is your job a year- More than a year 
round job or is it only 

AVAILABLE during 

certain times of the year? 


Year-round 
or certain times 


8. What is the Personal | 9. [fit were not for 
A year or less, and main reason you reason | this reason,could 
responded “no” to expect to stay at you have kept 
Q 3, 4, 5, and your current job for working at the job 
"year round" to Q6 less than a year? you had last week? 


7. How much longer do you 
"| expect to work in your 
current job? 


Economic 


reason 
A year or less, and 


responded "yes" to 
Q 3, 4, or 5 or 
“certain times” to Q6 
Employment NOT 
expected to continue 
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ered contingent under estimate 1 only if they expected their 
employment arrangement with the temporary help or con- 
tract company to last for 1 year or less and they had worked 
for that company for 1 year or less. In other words, for these 
individuals, employment under estimate 1 was defined with 
respect to their temporary help or contract company. Conse- 
quently, workers employed by a temporary help company were 
not considered contingent if they expected to be able to stay 
with their temporary help company for more than a year or 
had been with that company for that amount of time, even if 
the places they were assigned to work by the company changed 
frequently. Under this definition, 2.7 million workers—2.2 
percent of the work force—were in contingent arrangements. 

Estimate 2 expands the measure of the contingent work 
force by including the self-employed, both incorporated and 
unincorporated, and independent contractors who expected 
to be and had been in such employment arrangements for 1 
year or less. (The questions asked of the self-employed were 
different from those asked of wage and salary workers fea- 
tured in exhibit 1.) In addition, temporary help and contract 
company workers were classified as contingent under esti- 
mate 2 if they had worked and expected to work for the cus- 
tomers to whom they were assigned for 1 year or less. In other 


words, actual and expected job tenure was measured from the © 


perspective of where individuals were working. For example, 
consider a “temp” secretary who is sent to a different cus- 
tomer each week but has worked for the same temporary help 
firm for more than a year and expects to be able to continue 
with the temporary help firm indefinitely. Under estimate 1 
this individual would not be counted as contingent, but under 
estimate 2, this individual would be counted as contingent. In 
contrast, a “temp” who was assigned to a single client for more 
than a year and expects to be able to stay with that client for 
more than a year is not counted as contingent under either 
estimate. Using this definition, 3.4 million workers—2.8 per- 
cent of the work force—were in contingent arrangements. 
Estimate 3, the broadest measure of contingency, removes 
the 1-year requirement on both expected duration of the job 
and current job tenure for wage and salary workers. Conse- 
quently, this estimate effectively includes all wage and salary 
workers who do not expect their jobs to last. For instance, a 
wage and salary employee who had held a job for 5 years 
could be considered contingent if he or she now viewed the 
job as temporary for reasons related to the structure of the 
job. These conditions on expected and current tenure were 
not relaxed for the self-employed and independent contrac- 
tors because they were asked a different set of questions from 
wage and salary workers. As in estimate 2, only the self-em- 
ployed and independent contractors who had been self-em- 
ployed or independent contractors for a year or less and ex- 
pected to remain in such an arrangement for a year or less 
were counted as contingent in the third definition. Using these 
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criteria, there were 6.0 million contingent workers in Febru- 
ary 1995, 4.9 percent of the work force. 


Comparing cPs and previous measures 


The February 1995 supplement to the cps offered the first 
comprehensive and unified measure of the number of contin- 
gent workers in the U.S.-work force. Prior to the supplement, 
analysts tried with only limited success to obtain a measure 
of the number of contingent workers by combining data from 
various sources. For example, one analyst tried to obtain an 
estimate of the size of the contingent work force by adding 
the number of workers in business services and a fraction of 
employment in the temporary help supply industry from the 
Current Employment Statistics survey to the number of self- 
employed workers and workers on part-time schedules as 
measured in the CPS. Using data from these various sources, 
this analyst projected that between 25 percent and 30 percent 
of the work force were contingent.° However, as was argued 
above, being a worker in one of these categories does not 
necessarily make one contingent. Classifying workers on the 
basis of characteristics that are not directly related to contin- 
gency may misclassify many individuals who are actually in 
long-term, stable work arrangements. For example, using the 
BLS estimates of contingency presented above, the propor- 
tion of part-time workers who were contingent in February 
1995 only ranged from 5 percent to 11 percent, and of all 
workers who were in business services—which would in- 
clude individuals working in advertising, credit reporting and 
collection, computer and data processing services, research 
and development, and management consulting—only 12.8 
percent were contingent under the broadest definition in the 
February 1995 survey. 

In addition, combining workers in various categories and 
using data from different sources resulted in double and even 
triple counting of some workers. For instance, according to 
the February 1995 cps, one-fifth of those who worked for 
temporary help firms were part-time workers and 15.1 per- 
cent of the self-employed worked part time. In addition, 11.8 
percent of the self-employed were in the services industry, a 
subset of the self-employed that partially overlaps those who 
were working part time. Combining all these groups together 
as if they were mutually exclusive artificially inflates the es- 
timates of the number of contingent workers in the U.S. labor 
force. Still, far more than the double and triple counting, the 
definition of contingency as relating specifically to the per- 
manence of the employment arrangement separates the BLS 
estimates from previous ones. 


Alternative work arrangements 


Researchers studying the nature of employment relationships 
in the United States also are interested in employees in alter- 


native work arrangements. These are defined either as indi- 
viduals whose employment is arranged through an employ- 
ment intermediary such as a temporary help firm, or indi- 
viduals whose place, time, and quantity of work are poten- 
tially unpredictable. The February 1995 cps supplement 
measures workers in four such arrangements: independent 
contractors, on-call workers, workers paid by temporary help 
firms, and workers whose services are provided through con- 
~ tract firms.” The 1994 National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 
(NLSY) identifies workers age 29 to 37 who were independent 
contractors and temporary help agency employees at the time 
they were interviewed or in their most recent previous job. 


ih the February 1995 cps supplement, all individuals who 
identified themselves as independent contractors, consult- 
ants, and freelance workers were classified as independent 
contractors regardless of whether they were identified as wage 
and salary workers or self-employed in response to the monthly 
cps labor force status questions. In asking the self-employed 
if they were independent contractors, an attempt was being 
made to distinguish the self-employed—both the incorporated 
and unincorporated—who considered themselves to be inde- 
pendent contractors, consultants, or freelance workers from 
those self-employed who were business operators such as shop 
owners or restaurateurs. Among those identified as indepen- 
dent contractors, 85 percent were identified as self-employed 
in the main questionnaire, while 15 percent were identified as 
wage and salary workers.® Conversely, about half of the self- 
employed—incorporated and unincorporated combined— 
identified themselves as independent contractors. Overall, 
approximately 8.3 million workers were identified as inde- 
pendent contractors in the February 1995 cps supplement, 
which is equivalent to 6.7 percent of total employment. 

In the NLSY, 2.0 percent of those who were interviewed 
were identified as independent contractors or consultants. The 
CPS estimate for those 29 to 37 years old, the equivalent age 
group to the NLSY, was 6.2 percent in February 1995. The 
difference between these estimates is probably due to differ- 
ences in the questions, differences in relative sample sizes, 
the extended time frame over which the NLSY data were col- 
lected as opposed to the single month in which the cps data 
were collected, and other survey differences. For example, in 
the NLSY all individuals in alternative work arrangements were 
identified through the question: “Are you a regular employee 
at this job, do you consider yourself a temp worker, a consult- 
ant, or contractor, or are you an employee of a contractor? By 
“THIS JOB,’ we mean the one you are actually doing the work 
for NOT a temporary agency or a consulting or contracting 
firm that may have sent you there at first.” In the CPS, wage 
and salary workers were identified as independent contrac- 
tors through the question: “Last week, were you working as 
an independent contractor, an independent consultant, or a 
freelance worker? That is, someone who obtains customers 


on their own to provide a product or service?,” while those 
identified as self-employed in the main CPS were asked: “Are 
you self-employed as an independent contractor, independent 
consultant, freelance worker, or something else such as a shop 
or restaurant owner?” 

Another difference is that CPS data were collected for the 
job held during the week of February 12th to 18th, 1995. The 
majority of NLSY data were collected for jobs held during the 
time period from June to October 1994, although some of the 
information collected referred to jobs that had ended some- 
time in 1993. Finally, the CPs collects data for approximately 
120,000 individuals per month. In February 1995, informa- 
tion was collected for 20,324 individuals between the ages of 
29 to 37.2 The NLSY sample consists of 8,891 respondents 
including an oversample of blacks and Hispanics. NLSY re- 
spondents were first interviewed in 1979 and, by and large, 
have been interviewed once a year since. 

After independent contractors, the next largest group of 
workers in alternative work arrangements as measured by the 
CPS was on-call workers. On-call workers are individuals who 
are called into work only when needed. Examples of on-call 
workers are substitute teachers, nurses, and construction work- 
ers hired through union hiring halls. Individuals with regu- 
larly scheduled work, which might include periods of being 
“on call” to perform work at unusual hours, such as medical 
residents, should not be classified as on-call workers. In the 
CPS, on-call workers were identified through the following 
question: “Some people are in a pool of workers who are ONLY 
called to work as needed, although they can be scheduled to 
work for several days or weeks in a row, for example substi- 
tute teachers, and construction workers supplied by a union 
hiring hall. These people are sometimes referred to as ON- 
CALL workers. Were you an ON-CALL worker last week?” 
Through this question, 1.6 percent of the employed in Febru- 
ary 1995, or 2.0 million workers, were identified as on-call 
workers. 


| Cera the group of workers in alternative arrangements 
that has received the most attention is temporary help ser- 
vice workers.’° In the February CPS, temporary help agency 
workers were identified through two questions. Individuals 
who said their jobs were temporary were asked: “Are you 
paid by a temporary help agency?” Those who did not say 
that their jobs were temporary were asked: “Even though you 
told me your job is not temporary, were you paid by a tempo- 
rary help agency?” The latter question was added to capture 
individuals who did not consider their jobs to be temporary 
even though their employment was arranged through a tem- 
porary help firm. Approximately 20 percent of those who said 
that they were paid by temporary help agencies did not iden- 
tify their jobs as being temporary or jobs at which they could 
not stay as long as they wished. The phrase “paid by a tempo- 
rary help agency” was used to avoid confusion caused by the 
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phrases “work for’and “employed by” 
among individuals who considered 
their employers to be the client to whom 


Employed workers with alternative arrangements by contingent and 
noncontingent employment, February 1995 


they were assigned rather than the tem- 
porary help agency. It is interesting to 
note that in response to the main CPS 
questions: “Were you employed by 


Alternative 
arrangements 


Contingent workers 


bow corinaeet 
(thousands) wouken' 


Estimate 2 | Estimate 3 


government, by a private company, a 
non-profit organization, or were you 
self-employed?” and subsequent indus- 
try questions, approximately 56 percent 
of the temporary help workers identi- 
fied in the supplement provided infor- 
mation related to their customers rather 
than the temporary help firm." Using 
these questions, 1.2 million workers 
were identified as temporary help 
agency workers in February 1995, or 
approximately 1.0 percent of all those 
employed.!? 

In the NLSY, after the initial question, unstructured follow- 
up probing was conducted by the interviewers to determine 
whether individuals who identified themselves as “temp 
workers” were employed by a temporary help agency. NLSY 
estimates indicate that approximately 0.9 percent of the em- 
ployed in the relevant age groups were temporary help agency 
workers, whereas for the same age group, the CPS estimates 
indicate that, in February 1995, 1.1 percent of the employed 
were temporary help agency workers. Again, differences be- 
tween CPS estimates and NLSY estimates are probably due to 
differences in the time frame over which questions were 
asked,'? and wording differences, along with other sample 
and methodological differences. 

The final group of workers identified as being in an alter-. 
native arrangement were contract company workers. In the 
February CPS supplement, to be identified as a contract com- 
pany worker an individual had to usually have only one cus- 
tomer and usually work at the customer’s worksite. The last 
two requirements were imposed to avoid classifying as con- 
tract workers individuals who worked for companies that 
obtained contracts to carry out work assignments such as ad- 
vertising agencies, military equipment manufacturers, law- 
yers, or employees of economic “think tanks.” Rather, the 
intent was to identify individuals whose employment could 
be said to be intermediated through a contract company. Us- 
ing these criteria, there were 652,000 workers identified as 
contract company employees in February 1995, or 0.5 per- 
cent of the employed. 

It is important to note that, although interest in workers in 
alternative arrangements is relatively recent and there has 
been a dearth of data to quantify the number of workers in 
these arrangements, some of these alternative arrangements 


Temporary help agency 
Workers provided by 


rangements” categories. 
Note: 
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Independent contractor ..... 
On-call workers ........ 


cseaeea 8,309 


WOTKOIS 55. e i erassseorenaee 

CONTACT INNS. ceecescecsst eos 
Workers with non-alternative 
arrangement ...........06 


‘Noncontingent workers are those who do not fall into any estimate of “contingent” workers. 
? Independent contractors, as well as the self-employed, are excluded from estimate 1. 
* Workers with non-alternative arrangements are those who do not fall into any of the “alternative ar- 


Detail by type of arrangement may not sum to totals because a small number of workers may be 
both “on call” and provided by contract firms. Also, detail may not sum to totals due to rounding. 


1,968 
1,181 


652 


111,052 


have been in existence for decades. The ranks of independent 
contractors include construction workers and farm hands 
working in arrangements that have evolved little in the last 
century. On-call workers include substitute teachers, regis- 
tered nurses, and performance artists, three other relatively 
old professions in which the manner of obtaining work has 
changed relatively little. On the other hand, temporary help 
agencies only trace their widespread existence in the United 
States to shortly after World War II.'* There also is evidence 
that the provision of employees to fulfill the administrative 
or business needs of other companies is a spreading phenom- 
enon.'> Consequently, given the diversity of the origin and 
length of time the various alternative arrangements have been 
in place, it would be inaccurate to automatically ascribe the 
existence of each of these arrangements to evolving labor 
markets. 


AS NOTED ABOVE, not all workers in alternative work arrange- 
ments meet the definition of being contingent, and not all 
contingent workers were in alternative work arrangements. 
Table 1 presents the proportion of workers in the various al- 
ternative work arrangements who were contingent. Under the 
broadest estimate of contingency (estimate 3), the majority 
of employees of temporary help firms were in contingent jobs 
and a substantial proportion of on-call workers were contin- 
gent. However, only about 20 percent of contract company 
workers and 4 percent of independent contractors were 
contingent. 

Looking at the data another way, independent contractors, 
on-call workers, temporary help workers, and contract com- 
pany workers who were also contingent accounted for only 
31.2 percent of all contingent workers under the broadest es- 


timate. It does not necessarily follow that a firm’s use of work- 
ers in alternative arrangements matches one for one the num- 
ber of workers in contingent arrangements or automatically 
shifts the job tenure distribution toward the lower end. Indi- 
viduals in alternative arrangements such as contract company 
workers, independent contractors, and on-call workers, in- 
stead of developing a stable relationship with the firms for 
which they are providing services, could instead be develop- 
ing stable relationships with the contract company or the oc- 
cupation inherent in their employment arrangement. 0 
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A profile of 


contingent workers 


Contingent workers were more likely to be female, 


black, young, enrolled in school, 


and employed in services and construction industries 


than were noncontingent workers; 


more than 10 percent were teachers 


0 some, the terms “contingent work” and 

“bad jobs” are synonymous, although that 

was not necessarily what was intended 
when the phrase was originally coined. To ex- 
amine how closely these two notions may be 
linked, it is necessary to analyze specific at- 
tributes of contingent jobs, along with the per- 
sonal characteristics of those who fill them. This 
article profiles contingent workers using data 
collected through a special supplement to the 
February 1995 Current Population Survey (CPS). 
This supplement provides the first comprehen- 
sive measurement of contingent workers using 
carefully constructed definitions. 

The underlying concept that was opera- 
tionalized in the supplement defines contingent 
workers as individuals who do not have an ex- 
plicit or implicit contract for ongoing employ- 
ment. The introductory article in this issue 
(pages 3-9) discusses three estimates of the 
number of contingent workers constructed from 
the February 1995 cps supplement data. The first 
estimate was restricted to wage and salary work- 
ers who expected their jobs to last for an additional 
year or less and who had worked at their jobs for 1 
year or less. Individuals who did not expect to con- 
tinue in their jobs for personal reasons, such as re- 
tirement or returning to school, were not consid- 
ered contingent if they would have had the option 


1996 


of continuing in their jobs. Under this definition, 
there were approximately 2.7 million contingent 
workers in February 1995. 

The second estimate of contingent workers 
added. self-employed workers and independent 
contractors who expected their employment to 
last for an additional year or less and who had 
been self-employed or an independent contrac- 
tor for 1 year or less. It also changed the mea- 
sure of actual and expected job tenure for con- 
tract workers and temporary help workers from 
tenure with these employment intermediaries to 
tenure in their current assignment. Under these 
criteria, 3.4 million workers were classified as 
contingent in February 1995. 

The third estimate of contingency expanded 
the second estimate by removing the 1-year re- 
quirement on actual and expected tenure for 
wage and salary workers. (The tenure constraint 
could not be removed for self-employed work- 
ers and independent contractors because they 
were asked a different set of questions.) Essen- 
tially, under estimate 3, contingent workers were 
defined as workers who did not expect their jobs 
to last, except those who, for personal reasons, 
expected to leave jobs that they would otherwise 
be able to retain. Under this broadest estimate, 
6 million workers were classified as contingent. 

In this article, the characteristics of contin- 


gent workers under each of these three defini- 
tions are examined. The characteristics of 
noncontingent workers, defined as those who 
were not contingent even under the broadest es- 
timate of contingency (estimate 3), are provided 
as a point of reference. 


Demographic characteristics 


Sex and race. Given concerns about discrimina- 
tion and equality of job opportunities,! two of 
the most important characteristics of contingent 
workers are their gender and race. Examination 
of the figures in table 1 indicates that contingent 
workers were slightly more likely to be women 
or blacks than were noncontingent workers. Spe- 
cifically, more than 50 percent of contingent 
workers across all three estimates of contingency 
were women. In comparison, only 46 percent of 
noncontingent workers were women. Similarly, 
the data in table 1 indicate that about 14 percent 
of contingent workers were black, compared 
with a little more than 10 percent of noncontin- 
gent workers. In exploring the gender and racial 
composition of contingent workers, it is impor- 
tant to examine the gender and racial composi- 
tion of contingent workers within specific indus- 
tries and occupations. It could be that women 
and blacks were more likely to be contingent 
simply because they were more likely to be em- 
ployed in industries and occupations that had a 
higher proportion of contingent workers. 


Age. One of the most startling differences be- 
tween contingent and noncontingent workers 
was in the age distributions of the two groups. 
Although the age distribution of contingent 
workers varied to some degree across the esti- 
mates of contingency, under all three estimates, 
contingent workers were more than twice as 
likely as noncontingent workers to be between 
the ages of 16 and 24. Under the first estimate, 
41.6 percent of contingent workers were under 
age 25, while only 13.9 percent of noncontingent 
workers were in this age group. Further, depend- 
ing on the definition chosen, contingent workers 
were 2-1/2 to 4 times more likely to be 16 to 19 
years old than were noncontingent workers, with 
estimates 1 and 2 having proportionately more 
young workers than estimate 3. (See table 1.) 
Under the two estimates that require workers 
to have been with their current employer or in 
their arrangements for no more than a year 


Table 1. Employed contingent and noncontingent workers, by 
sex, race , Hispanic origin, age, and educational 
attainment, February 1995 
(Percent distribution) 


Contingent workers Non: 


Characteristic contingent 


Estimate 1 Estimate 3 


WOMEN 1.2: Sete e ah. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
16 to 19 18.7 16.6 11.7 46 
20 to 24 25.7 22.6 20.1 9.6 
25 to 34 25.8 27.4 24.8 25.7 
35 to 44 16.8 18.8 21.4 28.1 
45 to 54 9.6 10.5 13.8 20.2 
55 to 64....... = 2.3 2.6 46 9.4 
GS /ANG OER sey.ti.he axe vesesteatecep cree 2 uns 3.6 2.5 

Educational attainment 

(those not enrolled in school) 

MOtaliery cece catronsGitesccesiricenceroass 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Less than a high school 

IDIOMA evant caceserttrvennscssteantesdet 17.2 16.9 14.6 10.5 
High school graduate, 

TO CONCGS ....:.scecassssssrsssrsersnees 28.7 28.4 29.4 33.6 
Less than a bachelor’s degree .| 28.7 28.8 25.8 28.7 
College graduates ...........:cce 17.8 17.8 17.5 18.2 
Advanced degree ...........ceee 76 8.2 12.7 9.1 


1 Noncontingent workers are those who do not fall into any estimate of “contingent” workers. 


Note: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals be- 
cause data for the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both 
the white and black population groups. Detail for other characteristics may not sum to totals 
due to rounding. 
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(estimates 1 and 2), contingent workers also were less likely to 
be age 65 and older. When the restrictions on job tenure were 
removed (estimate 3), however, the proportion of workers in 
this age group was slightly larger for contingent than 
noncontingent workers (3.7 percent versus 2.8 percent). 
Noncontingent workers were more likely than contingent 
workers to be 45 to 64 years of age under every estimate, but 
the gap narrowed as contingent workers were more broadly 
defined. The slight shift of the age distribution to older workers 
under estimate 3 is consistent with the correlation between age 
and tenure. Removal of the maximum tenure restrictions seems 
to capture some workers who had been with their employers a 
fair amount of time and who either always had an uncertain 
employment relationship or who had been switched from a 
stable to an unstable relationship. 

When comparing contingent and noncontingent workers, 
both men and women displayed similar age distributions. How- 
ever, it is interesting to note that female contingent workers 
were somewhat more likely to be teenagers and less likely to 
be over the age of 55 than were male contingent workers. 


School enrollment, educational attainment 


Two other personal characteristics of contingent workers to ex- 
amine are the proportion of contingent workers enrolled in 
school and their educational attainment. The data indicate that 
contingent workers were three to four times more likely to be 
enrolled in school than were noncontingent workers. School 
enrollment rates ranged from 17.7 percent of contingent work- 
ers under estimate 3 to 23.0 percent under estimate 1, com- 
pared with only 5.3 percent for noncontingent workers. Even 
among those ages 16 to 24, an age when people are more likely 
to be enrolled in school, a higher proportion of contingent work- 
ers were enrolled in school, compared with noncontingent 
workers—58.1 percent and 38.4 percent, respectively.” Appar- 
ently, a lack of long-term commitment between workers and 
employers accords well with school attendance. -This seems to 
be especially true for full-time college students. Of those con- 
tingent workers who were students, 74.0 percent under contin- 
gent estimate 3 were attending college, of whom 85.1 percent 
were full-time students. 

Among those not enrolled in school, a larger proportion of 
contingent than noncontingent workers did not have a high 
school diploma. Under contingent estimate 1, 17.2 percent of 
those not enrolled in school were classified as having only some 
high school. This proportion edged down to 16.9 percent under 
estimate 2 and 14.6 percent under estimate 3. By comparison, 
only 10.5 percent of noncontingent workers were classified as 
having only some high school. (See table 1.) 

In contrast, the proportions of contingent and noncontingent 
workers who had some college or a college degree were fairly 
equal across estimates. With respect to advanced degrees, con- 
tingent workers under estimates 1 and 2 were less likely than 
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noncontingent workers to have a masters degree, a doctor- 
ate, or a professional degree (such as a law degree). This 
relationship was reversed, however, when the tenure re- 
quirements were removed. Almost 13 percent of contin- 
gent workers under estimate 3 had an advanced degree, 
compared with 9.1 percent of noncontingent workers. To 
the extent that education and job skills are correlated, these 
figures indicate that under estimates 1 and 2, contingent 
workers were less likely to be skilled workers than were 
noncontingent workers, while under estimate 3, contingent 
workers appeared to be both less skilled and more skilled 
than their noncontingent counterparts. An examination of 
the occupational distributions of contingent and noncon- 
tingent workers will shed more light on the skill levels em- 
bodied in the jobs these workers are occupying. 


Occupations 


Contingent workers were more likely to be in professional, 
service, administrative support, and labor occupations, and 
were less likely to be in managerial or sales occupations. 
Contingent and noncontingent workers were about equally 
likely to be in precision production and farming occupa- 
tions. (See table 2.) 

At first glance, it might seem surprising that contingent 
workers were over represented in professional specialty oc- 
cupations. This finding was driven by the fact that the pro- 
fessional specialty occupations include teachers, who had 
above-average rates of contingency. In fact, teachers ac- 
counted for more than 10 percent of all contingent workers 
under estimate 3. It is interesting to note that teachers at 
institutions of higher education had higher rates of contin- 
gency than did their counterparts at the grade school level. 
Teachers at the college and university level had rates rang- 
ing from 10.0 percent under the narrowest estimate to 25.9 
percent under the broadest estimate. In comparison, el- 
ementary and secondary teachers’ rates of contingency, 
while still considerably above average, ranged from 3.1 
percent under estimate 1 to 7.8 percent under estimate 3. 
Apparently, colleges and universities use more adjunct or 
temporary teachers with short-term contracts. It also could 
be, however, that the inherent uncertainties of the tenure 
process play an important role for college and university 
teachers. 

The other group within the professional ranks that con- 
stituted a fairly large proportion of all contingent workers 
was “other professional specialty.” This category alone 
contained 5.1 percent of all contingent workers under esti- 
mate 1. Detailed occupations within the “other professional 
specialty” group that had above-average rates of contin- 
gency across all three estimates included editors and re- 
porters, photographers, actors and directors, and athletes. 
The relatively large proportion of contingent workers in 


Distribution by occupation of employed contingent and 


noncontingent workers, and contingency rates by occupation, 
sex, and race, February 1995 
Contingent workers Non- 
Occupation, sex, and race contingent 
Total, 16 years and older (thousands) ................ 2,739 3,422 6,034 117,174 
P@RCONt GISHHDUTIOM 6.2.25 s.tcheseceesessecvuccevnsesensscesess 100.0 
Executive, administrative, and managerial..... 14.0 
Professional Specialty ...........:cceessesseesseeee 14.6 
Technicians and related support . “a 3.2 
Sales OCCUPATIONS ....... cess cteesetececetsseeeeeaenees . 12.2 
Administrative support, including clerical ....... : a 15.0 
Service OCCUPATIONS 0.0.0... csessesssceesssseeereceens 17.9 19.8 16.0 13.4 
Precision production, craft, and repair.. clit 1.0 11.3 10.0 10.8 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers...... aan 174 16.1 15.8 14.2 
Farming, forestry and fishing ............:seeee 2.6 3.0 3.0 2.6 
Contingency rates? 
TWOta siparetieecet tens csc tier adccdntotecbasiocsiesectvucdevavanssves 22 2.8 4.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial .... 8 14 ean 
Professional specialty ...........ccseeseesseeeeees 2.6 3.1 6.8 
Technicians and related support... 1.3 1.9 4.2 
SSIES "OCCUBATONS Seti. SoccncstssonvacheccaCsararveresess 1.2 1.6 2.6 
Administrative support, including clerical ...... 3.1 3.4 5.8 
SOMIGE OCCUPATIONS si.escsttesecsssbseeescestsssseneeee 3.0 41 5.8 
Precision production, craft, and repair . 2.3 2.9 4.6 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers .... om 2.7 3.1 5.4 
Farming, forestry and fishing ............ eee 2.2 3.2 5.6 
Men: 
Executive, administrative, and managerial .... 6 9 2.3 
Professional specialty ................ 2.3 3.1 6.6 
Technicians and related support on 1.7 2.4 4.8 
SAIGS OCCUPATIONS Aivir---cse-tcsaceceresenssesessoceoneses 8 1.3 2.0 
Administrative support, including clerical ...... 2.9 3.3 6.0 
Service OCCUPALIONS ..........:cccecscesscssseeseeeeees 2.9 3.2 4.7 
Precision production, craft, and repair. 2.3 2.9 4.5 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers .............. 2.7 3.1 5.4 
Farming, forestry and fishing .............:.e- 2.4 3.4 5.9 
Women: 
Executive, administrative, and managerial .... 1.1 1.3 3.2 
Professional Specialty ...........cccsscsscseereeseeees 2.8 3.1 7.0 
Technicians and related support a 9 1:5 3.6 
Sales occupations ............... oaikitocaeathba tec in 1.5 1.9 3.4 
Administrative support, including clerical ...... 3.1 3.5 5.7 
Service OCCUPATIONS .......... ese 3.0 4.6 6.5 
Precision production, craft, and repair . 1.6 3.3 4.9 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers .... Fe 2.8 3.2 5.7 
Farming, forestry and fishing ...........:sseeee 1.4 2.4 4.3 
White: 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.... ar¢ 1.0 
Professional Specialty ............:scsessceseeeeeene 2.6 3.1 
Technicians and related support... or 1.3 2.0 
SSEIGS OCCUDAUONS doacasec.-csctencscscseossosescossnseseass 1.0 1.4 
Administrative support, including clerical ...... 2.8 3.2 
Service OCCUPATIONS 0.0.0... cece csteeeteteeeene 2.9 41 
Precision production, craft, and repair . 2.1 2.7 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers .............. 2.6 2.9 
Farming, forestry and fishing .............ceseee 1.9 2.8 
Black: 
Executive, administrative, and managerial....)— 1.0 
Professional Specialty ..........csssseseesssreseesees 1.8 
Technicians and related support .. EFA 
Sales OCCUPATIONS ............:ceseserseseseesreee 1.4 
Administrative support, including clerical 49 
Service OCCUPATIONS ..............c:cceseeneeeees 3.1 
Precision production, craft, and repair. 3.7 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers .... ; 


Farming, forestry and fishing .... 


1 Noncontingent workers wre those who do not fall into any estimate of “contingent” workers. 
2 A contingency rate is the proportion of all employed who are contingent. 
note: Distribution may not sum to 100 percent due to rounding. 


these occupations in combination 
with those in teaching occupations 
seems to belie the image of all con- 
tingent jobs as being low-skilled 
jobs. 

On the other hand, the higher 
proportion of contingent workers in 
the administrative support occupa- 
tions—20.9 percent to 17.7 percent 
of contingent workers versus 15.0 
percent of noncontingent workers— 
comes closer to the stereotypical 
notion that contingent workers hold 
jobs that require relatively little for- 
mal training. Within the adminis- 
trative support category, detailed 
occupations with above-average 
rates of contingency across all three 
estimates included secretaries, ste- 
nographers, typists, and other cleri- 
cal occupations. In the latter sub- 
category, file clerks had a particu- 
larly high rate of contingency, rang- 
ing from 18.4 percent to 25.3 per- 
cent. In addition to these typical of- 
fice support occupations, computer 
equipment operators under all three 
estimates, and mail and message dis- 
tributors under the first estimate, also 
had higher rates of contingency. In 
fact, among nonsupervisory workers, 
the only administrative support occu- 
pation that did not have an above-av- 
erage rate of contingency, at least un- 
der the first estimate, was financial 
records processing. 

Contingent workers also were 
disproportionately represented in 
service occupations, with 17.9 per- 
cent of contingent workers under 
estimate 1, 19.8 percent under esti- 
mate 2, and 16.0 percent under esti- 
mate 3 in service occupations, com- 
pared with only 13.4 percent of 
noncontingent workers. The sub- 
category within service occupations 
with the highest rate of contingency 
was food service occupations, 
which include waitresses and wait- 
ers, cooks, and bartenders. Within 
other subcategories of services oc- 
cupations, three detailed categories 
with above-average rates of contin- 
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gency were attendants at amusement and 
recreational facilities, child care workers 
in private households, and janitors and 


Distribution by industry of employed contingent and 
noncontingent workers, and contingency rates by industry, 
sex, and race, February 1995 


cleaners. It is important to note, however, Contingent workers Non- 
5 es Industry, sex, and race contingent 
that athough janitors and cleaners had Estimate 1 |Estimate 2] Estimate 3 | workers! 
above-average rates of contingency, even 
under the broadest estimate, only 5.5 per- _| Total, 16 years and older (thousands) .......... 2,739 | 3,422 6,034 117,174 
cent of all j anitors and cleaners were con- Percent distribution .....2c0:.....ccesecseessceesenennces 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
, (vo a(el8]) (RS) eaasheee renee cercener cata coceacn ene rEecaee eo 2.8 3.0 ~ 2.6 2.6 
Gagene Minigiah. as Morn WAR seat 2 2 3 6 
The only other major occupation group ConsinictiOnia....c..c7 a.m eee 11.5 11.8 9.8 5.5 
with above-average rates of contingenc Manufacturing ........:.cecceeeecereees 10.0 9.5 10.8 17.1 
; 5s § & y Transportation and public utilities . 3.8 3.2 4.3 72 
and a disproportionately large number of Wholesale trade .......essesceerseen 1.3 1.4 1.8 3.9 
: . Rotall trades esl eer rents: 12.4 11.9 10.3 17.0 
contingent workers was operators, fabrica- Finance, insurance, and real estate . 2.0 1.9 2.6 6.7 
tors, and laborers. The detailed occupations Services Ae ips cceten neers 53.5 54.8 54.0 34.5 
within this category that contained a dis- er paints sian ae . re oe 
5 . onringency rares 
proportionate number of contingent work- si il 
Total, 16 years and Older ......... ee eeeeseseeeees 2.2 2.8 49 
ers were welders and cutters, assemblers, Apriculttite ee icus tect 2h doetea lal 2.5 3.3 5.0 
production testers, miscellaneous machine MINING wssssssssesesttseseeeeeeeeeeteeecseeesennennnnnnnninss 1.0 1.0 2.7 
: GOMSUIUICHON ferrersneresscve ca ecnebsesnccstaateervesscces 4.5 5.8 8.4 
operators, and construction laborers. Manufacturing ..csccssssssseusseasesneeusenneen 1.3 1.6 3.1 
A major occupation group in which Transportation and public utilities 1.2 1.3 3.0 
4 ome F Wholesale trade «0.0.0... i 1.0 2.3 
there was no overall statistical difference Retail tradgh.,...< Aude Merattag aii 1.6 2.0 3.0 
between the proportion of contingent and ble Se insurance, and real estate ae fe ai 
. oe FVMICOG 7. ncvncnsercecaeene 4 s - 
noncontingent workers was precision pro- Public administration .......sssssessssesseseessees 1.2 1.2 3.6 
duction, craft, and repair. The lack of an | men: 
overall difference, however, concealed reste nba BuiWscevee wwoutacss cuswiaeresveerstesvapeeenestece se os ae 
large differences at the detailed level. For Construction ..... 47 5.8 8.5 
‘ : Manufacturing «...2c......crecsucsnsssncees Wwe 1.4 3.0 
1 _ 
example, rates of contingency in construc Transportation and public utilities .............. 1.1 1.2 2.7 
tion trades ranged from 4.8 percent under Wholesale: trade :.issisisscssssesssatecadisnaecennesseeed 5 8 1.6 
estimate 1 to 8.5 percent under estimate Retail AGO ci este esscetecnacpcondaperusnecepretoveccer exe 1145) 1.9 2.6 
Finance, insurance, and real estate .......... 4 5 1.8 
3. These were roughly double the com- Senvicesin: ji op ie tacse anes cadens 3.4 4.3 7.5 
parable estimates for all workers. In con- Public administration 6 6 3.0 
‘ Women: 
trast, the rate of contingency for mechan- AS iiciabiance tt cles: 15 eimaubbabee 04 18 D6 32 
ics and repairers ranged from 1.0 percent MINING sie ftre ete arene tee ae 3.5 3.5 3.5 
: Construction ..... 2.5 5.3 ao 
to 2.4 percent and the rates of contingency | Wanufacturing sy aildcace cla liao 
for those in the other precision production, Transportation and public utilities . 1.5 1.5 3.7 
craft, and repair occupations ranged from ibaa ts x gael sit fee a oe ie Ma Ay 
0.7 percent to 2.3 percent, about half the Finance, insurance, and real estate .......... 9 1.0 24 os 
SBIVICOS . cecteresnscsrsiee-tsrevestatonsrerrneton ey 3.3 4.3 7.4 ae 
averages for all workers. er Public administration .....cc.ccsccscesceneene 2.0 2.0 4.4 a 
Overall, the occupational distribution Sec seowicen ebiand of table: 


of contingent workers indicates that they 
are employed in a wide variety of jobs. Some jobs, such as 
janitors, cleaners, waitresses, and waiters are at the lower end 
of the skill ladder. However, the high proportions of contin- 
gent workers in teaching and the construction trades indicate 
that at least some contingent workers possess high levels of 
skill. The wide variety of occupations in which contingent 
workers are employed makes it impossible to classify contin- 
gent jobs as just low-skilled jobs. 


Sexandrace. Rates of contingency within occupations, split 
by gender and race, are presented in table 2. For the most 
part, women’s higher rates of contingency compared with 
men’s can be accounted for by their higher concentration in 
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occupations with higher contingency rates, rather than a 
higher rate of contingency within any occupation. The only 
exceptions were the sales and services occupations, where 
women’s rates of contingency were generally higher than 
men’s. Blacks, in contrast, tended to have higher rates of 
contingency within the occupations that employed the ma- 
jority of contingent workers. Blacks actually had a lower 
rate of contingency than whites in the professional specialty 
occupations. However, blacks had markedly higher rates of 
contingency in the administrative support; precision produc- 
tion, craft, and repair; and operators, fabricators, and labor- 
ers occupations. These occupations together employed 49.3 
percent of those who were contingent under definition 1. 


Industry, sex, and race 


noncontingent workers, and contingency rates by industry, sex, 
and race, February 1995 


Contingent workers 
Estimate 3 


Continued—Distribution by industry of employed contingent and 


Non- 


contingent 
workers ' 


were disproportionately represented 
among contingent workers, only about 
4 percent to 8 percent of construction 
workers were contingent. 

It is interesting to note that, despite 
being an industry with historically high 


Retail trade 


2 A contingency rate is the proportion of all employed who are contingent. 
$ Less than 0.05 percent. 
Note: Distribution may not sum to 100.0 percent due to rounding. 


Industries 


Although some contingent workers were found in every in- 
dustry, contingent workers were much more likely to be con- 
centrated in the services industry than were noncontingent 
workers. (See table 3.) More than 53 percent of contingent 
workers were employed in the services industry, compared 
with only 34.5 percent of noncontingent workers. Within the 
services industry, sectors that accounted for a large propor- 
tion of the contingent work force were business services, 
which under estimate 3 employed 10.7 percent of contingent 
workers, and educational services, which employed 21.5 per- 
cent of contingent workers. However, it is important to rec- 
ognize that, although those in the services industry in general, 
and business services and educational services in particular, 
constitute a large proportion of contingent workers, the ma- 
jority of workers in these services industries were not contin- 
gent. In fact, although considerably above average, only 12.8 
percent of those employed in business services were contin- 
gent under estimate 3, and 12.3 percent of those in educa- 
tional services were contingent. 

The other industry in which contingent workers were dis- 
proportionately concentrated was construction. Almost 12 
percent of contingent workers under estimates 1 and 2 and 9.8 
percent of contingent workers under estimate 3 were in the 
construction industry. In comparison, only about 5.5 percent 
of noncontingent workers were in the construction industry. 
Again, however, despite the fact that construction workers 


* Noncontingent workers are those who do not fall into any estimate of “contingent” workers. 


Contingency rates*—Continued turnover rates, the rates of contingency 
White: in the retail trade industry, ranging from 
ager MemCR Wane et aus Sa eeertunealstes a rwnisdscswasese es 30 oe 1.6 percent to 3.0 percent, were below 
Construction ........... 38 48 74 the overall average rates of contingency, 
‘Manufacturing 1.3 1.5 3.0 i 
Transportation and public utilities ............. 1.0 1.0 2.7 = ranESS io a Pee ee 
Wholesale trade ....i..,cccsessssssssssessssossesesse 8 r) 2.1 percent.* Other industries which had 
Repl aN reeds sec pcs seccecutencaanacentnieeves i i Ff below-average rates of contingency 
33 42 73 were manufacturing (1.3 to 3.1 percent); 
1.0 1.0 3.6 finance, insurance, and real estate (0.7 
Black: 5 - 
AQACUNUIS teste ceoeteece 11 11 11 to 2.0 percent); transportation and pub- 
Mining A eee te nits. ) ) () lic utilities (1.2 to 3.0 percent); whole- 
Construction ............... 12.1 14.3 17.4 A 
Maratactting 4 36 ae sale trade (0.7 to 2.3 percent); and pub- 
Transportation and public utilities ............. 24 2.0 3.8 lic administration (1.2 to 3.6 percent). 
Wholesale trade i : 


Despite the fact that the manufacturing 
sector as a whole did not have an above- 
average rate of contingency, there were 
certain industries within manufacturing 
whose rates were above average. For 
example, the proportion of workers who 
were contingent in furniture and fixtures 
and transportation equipment (other than 
motor vehicle and aircraft) manufacturing were both above 
average under contingent estimate 3, at 7.5 percent and 6.9 
percent, respectively. This suggests that although the ma- 
jority of employees in manufacturing industries have rela- 
tively stable, long-term employment relationships, a few 
manufacturing industries may be structured to use more con- 
tingent workers, perhaps due to seasonality or lumpiness in 
demand.’ In summary, the industry distributions indicate 
that overall, although contingent workers were found in each 
of the major industrial sectors, the services industry ac- 
counted for more than half of their total and construction 
firms hired a disproportionate share as well. 


Sex and race. As was alluded to earlier, part of the expla- 
nation of why contingent workers were slightly more likely 
to be female and black may not be due to a bias in the em- 
ployment of women and blacks as contingent workers within 
any industry, but because women and blacks were dispro- 
portionately employed in industries that use more contin- 
gent workers. To address this question, table 3 contains rates 
of contingency for men, women, whites, and blacks within 
each industry. 

These estimates indicate that the slightly larger propor- 
tion of contingent workers who were female can be largely 
accounted for by the greater concentration of women in in- 
dustries that used more contingent workers. Specifically, 
48.0 percent of all women working in February 1995 were 
employed in the services industry, while only 24.8 percent 
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of all men were so employed. Men’s and women’s rates of 
contingency in the services industry were virtually identical, 
at 7.5 percent and 7.4 percent, respectively, under estimate 3. 
Further, women were more than 2-1/2 times as likely as men 
to be employed in educational services (12.9 percent versus 
4.9 percent) and that industry employed more than one-fifth 
of all contingent workers. Both of these factors undoubtedly 


} Table 4. ul Percent distribution of employed contingent and 


noncontingent workers by full- and part-time 
status, multiple jobholding rate, and hours 
of work, February 1995 


‘Mbt Contingent workers ounce 
Characteristics [Estimate 1 [Estimate 2|Estimate 3| workers! 
Percent distribution 
Total, 16 years and older... 100.0 100.0 
Full- or part-time status:? 
Full-time workers ............... 52.9 53.6 57.1 81.8 
Part-time workers .............. 47.1 46.4 42.9 18.2 
At work part time for: 
Economic reasons ....... US TT 80.3 85.5 
Noneconomic 
TEASONS ........escceeeseerees 22.5 22.4 19.7 14.5 
Multiple jobhoiders 
Multiple job holding rate ...... 10.4 9.3 8.8 6.5 
Percent distribution ° ......... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Primary job full time, 
secondary job part time . 41.0 42.0 40.2 59.4 
Primary and secondary 
jobs both part time ........ 43.4 42.0 40.5 20.0 
Primary and secondary 
jobs both full time .......... 2.8 2.5 2.2 3.3 
Hours vary on primary 
or secondary jobs......... 11.4 12.3 16.2 16.7 
Proportion of full-time 
workers who combined 
Part-time jobs ...........00 3.2 2.7 PA 1.0 
Usual hours of work 
(on all jobs) 
AitO AINOUNS eecksccvedastrecucscateess 1.5 2.5 1.8 4 
5 to 14 hours ..... 11.9 11.1 10.0 2.5 
15 to 29 hours ... 19.7 18.4 17.6 8.9 
30 to 34 hours ... 6.2 6.2 5.5 4.1 
35 to 39 hours ... 5.9 5.8 5.8 6.2 
40 hours............. 30.8 30.1 31.2 44.8 
41 to 48 hours ... ea 3.6 4.0 4.5 8.2 
49 to 59 hours ....... ost 4.7 4.8 5.6 10.2 
60 hours or more 3.3 3.9 4.8 7.0 
Usual hours on primary 
JOD, VARY). stassoncsertacncseavs 12.1 7.6 
Usual hours on primary 
job not reported .............. 
‘ Noncontingent workers are those who do not fall into any estimate of 
“contingent” workers. 
? Part-time is defined as 1 to 34 hours per week; full time is 35 hours or 
more. The classification of full- and part-time workers is based on the num- 


ber of hours usually worked. The sum of the at-work part time categories 
would not equal the estimate for part-time workers as the latter includes 
those who had a job but were not at work in the reference week. Persons 
who are at work part time for an economic or noneconomic reason are lim- 
ited to those who usually work part time. 

3A small number of individuals who work part time on their primary jobs 
and full time on their secondary jobs are not shown separately. 


Note: Detail may not sum to total due to rounding. 
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contributed to women’s greater overall contingency rate, even 
though within educational services, men actually had slightly 
higher rates of contingency. 

The only major industry groups in which women had a 
higher rate of contingency than men were retail trade and 
finance, insurance, and real estate, both of which had rela- 
tively low overall rates of contingency and, with respect to 
the distribution of men’s and women’s employment, em- 
ployed proportionately fewer women. Overall, these esti- 
mates indicate that a slightly larger proportion of women were 
contingent not because of differences in employment within 
specific industries, but rather because women were employed 
in industries which used more contingent workers. 

The picture for blacks is dramatically different. Blacks 
were slightly more likely to be employed in the services 
sector than were whites. Given that blacks and whites had 
virtually identical rates of contingency within the services 
industry, this could account for some of the differences in the 
racial composition of contingent and noncontingent workers. 
But, perhaps more importantly, blacks had higher rates of 
contingency than whites within the other industries that 
employed close to the majority of contingent workers. For 
example, in the construction industry, 12.1 percent to 17.4 
percent of blacks were contingent, compared with only 3.8 
percent to 7.4 percent of whites. Similarly, in retail trade, 
blacks’ rates of contingency ranged from 3.0 percent to 5.1 
percent, about double the rates for whites. The proportion of 
blacks employed in each of these industries was slightly 
smaller than the proportion of whites; however, the 
differences in the rates of contingency more than com- 
pensated. Even in the one major industry—transportation 
and public utilities—where blacks were disproportionately 
employed, their rates of contingency were higher. Specifi- 
cally, in the transportation and public utilities industry, 
blacks’ rates of contingency ranged from 2.1 percent to 3.8 
percent, with the proportion of all blacks employed in this 
industry equaling 9.7 percent. By comparison, whites’ 
contingency rates in this industry ranged from 1.0 percent to 
2.7 percent and the proportion of all whites employed in this 
industry equaled 6.8 percent. Overall, these industry 
estimates suggest that blacks’ higher rates of contingency 
were not simply a function of their employment distribution 
among various industries. Rather, blacks’ higher rates of 
contingency also were a function of labor market factors 
within industries. 


Hours of work 


Another area of concern with respect to contingent workers 
is whether they are working as many hours as they wish or 
whether they are forced to accept jobs that are both insecure 
and offer them fewer hours of work than they need or desire. 
The estimates in table 4 indicate that contingent workers were 


more likely to work part time than were noncontingent work- 
ers (where working part time was defined as usually working 
fewer than 35 hours a week). Specifically, the proportion of 
contingent workers who worked part time ranged from 47.1 
percent under the narrowest estimate to 42.9 percent under 
the broadest estimate. In comparison, only about 18.2 per- 
cent of noncontingent workers worked part time. It is impor- 
tant to note, however, that although contingent workers were 
disproportionately part time in comparison with noncon- 
| tingent workers, only 11 percent of all part-time workers were 
contingent even under the broadest definition. 

Some of the higher rate of part-time work among those 
who were contingent is due to their greater concentration in 
industries, such as services, that utilize more part-time work- 
ers. However, the higher rate of part-time work among the 
contingent is mostly accounted for by their higher rate of part- 
time work within each industry. The proportion of contin- 
gent workers who worked part time was larger than that for 
noncontingent workers in every major industry group, rang- 
ing from 1.3 times larger in the agriculture industry under 
contingent estimate 3, to 4.6 times larger in manufacturing, 
and 5.6 times larger in public administration. Even within 
the services industry, the proportion of contingent workers 
who were working part time was about twice as large as the 
proportion of noncontingent workers who worked part time. 

A similar pattern exists with respect to the occupational 
distribution of contingent and noncontingent workers who 
worked part time. Contingent workers were overrepresented 
in administrative support and sales occupations, which had 
proportionately more part-time workers than other occupa- 
tions. However, within every occupational group, contin- 
gent workers were more likely to work part time than were 
their noncontingent counterparts. 

Data in table 4 on the distribution of usual hours of work 
provide additional evidence of differences in work schedules. 
For example, the proportion of contingent workers who usu- 
ally worked from 1 to 14 hours a week ranged from 11.8 
percent under estimate 3 to 13.4 percent under estimate 1, 
while only 2.9 percent of noncontingent workers usually 
worked less than 15 hours per week. Conversely, contingent 
workers were much less likely to usually work more than 40 
hours a week. More than 18 percent of the noncontingent 
usually worked 41 to 59 hours a week, and 7 percent worked 
60 hours or more a week, about double the proportions of 
contingent workers. 

Despite the larger proportion of contingent workers who 
were part time and usually worked a small number of hours a 
week, it is important to note that under all estimates, about 
80 percent of contingent workers who worked part time did 
so for personal, noneconomic reasons.° Further, contingent 
workers working the smallest number of hours per week were 
much more likely to be voluntarily working part time than 
were contingent workers who usually worked 15 to 34 hours 


per week. Specifically, under contingent estimate 3, only 
10.6 percent of those who usually worked from 1 to 14 hours 
a week were part time for economic reasons, compared with 
23.2 percent of contingent workers who usually worked from 
15 to 34 hours per week. However, the proportion of part- 
time contingent workers who were at work part time for eco- 
nomic reasons (19.7-to 22.5 percent) was larger than the com- 
parable proportion of noncontingent workers (14.5 percent).® 
But it should be pointed out that only 15.2 percent of those 
who were part time for economic reasons were contingent. 
Consequently, although workers who were part time for eco- 
nomic reasons wanted a job in which they could work more 
hours, the vast majority could keep the job they had for as 
long as they wished. 


Multiple jobholding 


One way to obtain additional hours of work is to work at 
more than one job. The estimates in table 4 indicate that 
contingent workers were more likely than noncontingent 
workers to have two or more jobs. The proportion of contin- 
gent workers who were multiple jobholders ranged from 
about 8.8 percent to 10.6 percent, with the narrowest esti- 
mate having the highest multiple jobholding rate. Only 6.5 
percent of noncontingent workers held more than one job. 
The estimates in table 4 also indicate that, unlike noncontin- 
gent workers, the largest proportion of contingent workers 
who were multiple jobholders had two or more part-time jobs. 
In contrast, noncontingent workers who were multiple job- 
holders were more likely to have one full-time and one part- 
time job. Besides being more likely to have two or more 
part-time jobs, contingent workers were also more likely to 
combine part-time jobs to obtain a full-time status than were 
noncontingent workers. Although relatively small as a pro- 
portion of full-time workers, be they contingent or noncon- 
tingent, approximately 3 percent of full-time contingent 
workers under any definition obtained this status by combin- 
ing part-time jobs, compared with about 1.0 percent of 
noncontingent workers who usually worked more than 34 
hours a week. 

Of course, part of the reason contingent workers were 
more likely to be multiple jobholders could be related to the 
occupations and industries in which contingent workers were 
concentrated. For example, contingent workers were dispro- 
portionately represented in professional specialty occupa- 
tions, which had above-average multiple jobholding rates 
even among noncontingent workers. Nearly one in ten 
noncontingent workers in a professional specialty occupa- 
tion was a multiple jobholder, compared with 6.5 percent of 
all noncontingent workers. However, within every occupa- 
tion, the proportion of contingent workers who were mul- 
tiple jobholders was higher than the proportion of noncon- 
tingent workers who were multiple jobholders. Even within 
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Table 5. 


[Percent distribution] 


Contingent workers 


Estimate 


Represented] Members |Represented| Members | Represented| Members Represented 
by unions | of unions| by unions | of unions} by unions 


by unions | of unions 


Industry 


Members 
of unions 


Total, 16 years and older 
Agriculture 
Mining 
Construction .... 
Manufacturing 
Transportation and public utilities .... 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 


Public administration .. 


' Noncontingent workers are those who do not fall into any estimate of 
“contingent” workers. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


professional specialty occupations, contingent workers un- 
der estimate 3 had a higher multiple jobholding rate than did 
noncontingent workers (12.4 percent versus 9.7 percent). 

A similar pattern exists within industries. Contingent work- 
ers were concentrated in the services industry, which had a higher 
multiple jobholding rate, but within every industry group, 
the multiple jobholding rate for contingent workers was 
greater than the multiple jobholding rate for noncontingent 
workers. Although it is impossible to say for certain, some 
proportion of contingent workers may be holding more than 
one job to hedge against the loss of their contingent job.’ 


Contingent work and families 


Beyond the issues surrounding contingent work and its ef- 
fects on individuals, there also is concern that contingent 
work and the lack of job security it embodies can threaten 
the economic security of an entire family.® The first thing to 
note when examining contingency in the context of families 
is that, as a group, contingent workers were much less likely 
to be married than were noncontingent workers: 


Contingent workers Non- 
——_—$_§|_—_————_ contingent 
Estimate 1 Estimate 2 Estimate 3 workers 
Percent married: 
16 years and older...... 36.0 39.6 44.7 61.9 
25 years andolder.. 55.2 31.9 60.3 68.9 


This is at least partially attributable to the younger age of 
contingent workers. However, even for individuals who were 
over the age of 24, contingent workers were less likely to be 
married than were their noncontingent counterparts, although 
the difference was reduced. 

Even among contingent workers who were married, the 
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Union affiliation of wage and salary contingent and noncontingent workers by industy, February 1955 


Noncontingent 
workers! 


Note: Data refer to members of a labor union or an employee associa- 
tion similar to a union as well as workers who report no union affiliation but 
whose jobs are covered by a union or employee association contract. 


tabulation presented below indicates that the vast majority had 
spouses in noncontingent jobs: 
Contingent workers, 


estimate 3 
Total With children 
under 18 
Married men (in percent): 
Wife employed, noncontingent............. 59.6 58.3 
Wife employed, contingent................... 7.0 TST 
Witesunemployed in. scicsn.euse reeset. ate 3.0 4.0 
Wife not in labor force .............eeee eee 30.4 30.1 
Married women (in percent): 
Husband employed, noncontingent ...... 79.4 84.8 
Husband employed, contingent ............ 6.7 6.6 
Husband unemployed ............:0csceeeee 267 3.0 
Husband not in labor force .................- 9.8 4.5 


When examining the possible effect of contingent work on 
children, it is necessary to examine the proportion of all women 
with children under age 18 who were contingent, along with the 
employment status of the husbands of married women in con- 
tingent jobs who had children under age 18. Overall, only about 
3 percent of all women with children under age 18 were contin- 
gent even under the broadest estimate. Further, more than four- 
fifths of married women with children under age 18 who were 
in contingent jobs had husbands who were in noncontingent jobs. 
Taken together, the data shown above suggest that relatively few 
families are at risk of losing their sole means of support through 
the loss of a contingent job. 


Demand factors 


The previous sections have dealt with various attributes of con- 
tingent workers. There also is interest in factors that might be 
contributing to the demand for contingent workers. Some have 


—e ee 4 ee et ae a 


argued that, among many possible reasons, the use of contin- 
gent workers has arisen because of the decline in unionism, 
which permits firms to take advantage of the cost savings 
embodied in more flexible staffing arrangements.? Others 
have argued that firms might use contingent workers to buffer 
against fluctuations in demand caused by either seasonality or 
changes in the business cycle. According to this argument, for 
firms facing an increase in demand, the alternative to using con- 
tingent workers may not be using noncontingent workers, but 
using methods of meeting demand with a given level of work- 
ers, such as increasing overtime or drawing down inventory. 
Consequently, without contingent employment, the choice for 
some individuals may not be a noncontingent job, but rather 
unemployment. As a preliminary examination of issues re- 
lated to the use of contingent workers, this section explores 
the unionization rates of contingent and noncontingent work- 
ers and compares rates of contingency within specific indus- 
tries in February 1995 with these industries’ variation in em- 
ployment. 


Unionization. Without historical data, one cannot establish 
a correlation between contingency and the decline in union- 
ization. However, if such a correlation were to exist, one 
might also expect industries with low unionization rates to 
have relatively few contingent workers. Following are union- 
ization rates for wage and salary workers and contingency 
rates by industry in February 1995: 


Unionization rate 


————__—_——— Contingency 
Member Represented rate 
ofunions by unions (estimate 3) 
Total employed, 16 years 
and older (in percent) ...... 15.3 17.0 4.9 
ASTICUMULE: oF..cc.cceoessnensesene Digs 4.9 5.0 
AV EIEN oo 8.6 93 Pa 
Constrictionen ci. 18.5 20.2 8.4 
Manufacturing .................. a9%1 20.1 3.1 
Transportation and 
public utilities ................ 34.7 36.8 3.0 
Wholesale trade................. Dy 5.9 24-8) 
RG fat Ade eee sees ssccscteee sos 5.7 6.3 3.0 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate S74, 3.6 2.0 
SONVICES Fae Siri ests. 14.5 16.7 ES) 
Public administration ........ 36.9 42.0 3.6 


Industrywide unionization rates indicate that the two in- 
dustries with the highest unionization rates—public admin- 
istration and transportation and public utilities—also had 
below-average rates of contingency. 

At the same time, however, the finance, insurance, and real 
estate industry had both the lowest rate of contingency and 
one of the lowest rates of unionization. In addition, the two 
industries with the highest rates of contingency—construc- 
tion and services—had about average rates of unionization. 
The lack of an obvious relationship between industrywide 


unionization rates and contingency suggests that, at least in 
the aggregate, the use of contingent workers may be more 
related to the characteristics of specific industries rather than 
the overall trend in unionization. 

In addition to comparing rates of unionization and the rates 
of contingency within industries, it also is interesting to com- 
pare the proportion of contingent and noncontingent workers 
who are unionized. Given that a major goal of unions is to 
obtain job security for their members, it is not surprising that 
noncontingent workers were much more likely to be mem- 
bers of a union than were contingent workers. (See table 5.) 
Contingent workers also were less likely to work at a job 
covered by a union contract, a broader measure of unioniza- 
tion which includes individuals in jobs covered by a union or 
employee association contract regardless of whether the in- 
dividuals actually were union members. From 8.6 percent to 
11.4 percent of wage and salary contingent workers, depend- 
ing on the definition chosen, were covered by a union or em- 
ployee association contract, compared with 17.5 percent of 
noncontingent workers. 

Despite the overall lower rates of union membership and 
union coverage of contingent workers, there was a great deal 
of heterogeneity among the various industries. In fact, there 
were several industries in which the proportion of contingent 
workers who were members of a union or covered by a union 
contract was actually higher than the proportion of noncontin- 
gent workers. For instance, in the construction industry, 39.4 
percent of contingent workers under estimate 3 were members 
of a union, compared with only 17.0 percent of noncontingent 
workers. In contrast, in several industries, the proportion of 
contingent workers who were union members or covered by a 
union contract was substantially lower than for noncontingent 
workers. In manufacturing and services, union membership 
rates for contingent workers under estimate 1 were only about a 
third as high as they were for noncontingent workers. The large 
degree of heterogeneity among the various industries in the 
unionization rates of contingent and noncontingent workers sug- 
gests that the effect of unionization on contingent employment 
and workers’ job security is industry specific. The rate of 
unionization of contingent workers and unionization’s effect 
on the level of contingent employment within an industry 
such as construction may have more to do with the specific 
industry and historical employment relationships than with 
the presence or absence of a union. Consequently, making a 
blanket statement about the relationship between unioniza- 
tion and contingent workers would be inappropriate. 


Variation over time. Several authors have suggested that 
employers use contingent and similar workers to address vari- 
ability in demand for their products or to deal with increased 
foreign competition.’ A measure that indicates that indus- 
try-wide variation in demand is at least partially met through 
changes in employment, as opposed to some other means 
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such as stockpiling or overtime, is the relative variation of 
employment within industries. One would expect that in- 
dustries with higher relative variation in employment over 
time would also employ more contingent workers. The tabu- 
lation below contain a measure of the relative variation in 
employment along with rates of contingency by industry. The 
measure of relative variation in employment is the standard de- 
viation of employment divided by the mean level of employ- 
ment, where employment is measured quarterly and the time 
period covered is the second quarter of 1994 to the second 
quarter of 1995:!! 


Relative variation Contingency 
in employment rate 
(II 1994 to IT 1995) (estimate 3) 
A QTICUICOTC eevee rariesscseseesc es 0.098 5.0 
MIDI rstce caer ctctecn tks .022 PES] 
Construction). i..r se 042 8.4 
Manufacturing ................. 005 3h 
Transportation 
and public utilities ......... .010 3.0 
Wholesale trade ................ 013 23 
Retatimtade rns cereiecscsercsca2 015 3.0 
Finance, insurance, 
and real estate ............... 011 2.0 
SEnvicesmaic aii ke ees 015 Ts 


Comparisons of the relative variation in employment and 
the rates of contingency do indicate that two of the industries 
with the highest relative variation in employment also had 
two of the higher rates of contingency—construction and ag- 
riculture. Further, the three industries with the lowest relative 
variation in employment—manufacturing, wholesale trade, 
and finance, insurance, and real estate—had below-average 
rates of contingency. However, the services industry, which 
had a high rate of contingency, only had a moderate rate of 
variation in employment. Overall, the comparisons within 
industries of the relative variation in employment and rates 
of contingency tentatively suggest that, by and large, indus- 
tries with more relative variation in employment over time 
also had higher rates of contingency. Whether this corre- 
spondence is due to seasonality or uncertainty in demand and 
whether it would be true at more dissaggregate industry lev- 
els are areas for additional research. In addition, to further 
explore the relation between variation in demand and the use 
of contingent workers, it would be desirable to have both 
firm level data and data on contingent workers over a longer 
time span under different economic circumstances. 


Footnotes 


' See, for example, Heidi Hartmann and June Lapidus, “Temporary Work,” 
in Investing in People (Washington, Dc, Commission on Workforce Quality 
and Labor Market Efficiency, U.S. Department of Labor, September 1989), 
pp. 1559-1608; and Polly Callaghan and Heidi Hartmann, Contingent Work: 
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Summary 


This article presented a profile of contingent workers as mea- 
sured by the February 1995 supplement to the cps, and briefly 
touched on some of the factors that might be influencing the 
demand for contingent workers. In summary, contingent 
workers were more likely to be female, black, under the age 
of 25, and enrolled in school than.were noncontingent work- 
ers. Contingent workers were also more likely to be in the 
services and construction industries. This higher concentra- 
tion of contingent workers in the services industry at least 
partially accounted for the disproportionate number of work- 
ers who were female. Blacks, however, had a higher rate of 
contingency within every major industry group. 

Contrary to their stereotypical image as low-skilled work- 
ers, contingent workers were found in a wide variety of oc- 
cupations. More than 10 percent of contingent workers un- 
der the broadest estimate were teachers or professors. Con- 
tingent workers were more likely to be multiple jobholders 
and work part time but it is important to point out that the 
majority of contingent workers who worked part time did so 
voluntarily. Further, while contingent workers were more 
likely to be employed part time than were noncontingent 
workers, only 11 percent of part-time workers were contin- 
gent even under the broadest estimate. Finally, the relation- 
ship between rates of contingency and unionization rates var- 
ied considerably by industry, with some industries, such as 
construction, having higher rates of unionization among con- 
tingent workers than noncontingent workers. The relation- 
ship between the variation in the level of industry employ- 
ment and the rate of contingency in these industries seem to 
indicate that industries with more variable employment also 
had higher rates of contingency. 

Overall, examination of the characteristics of contingent 
workers reveals that they are quite a diverse group of individu- 
als. Some types of contingent workers, such as construction 
workers and substitute teachers, have been a part of the Ameri- 
can economy almost since the country’s inception. Other types 
of contingent workers, such as computer operators who obtain 
their assignments through temporary help agencies, are a rela- 
tively recent phenomenon. As the U.S. economy continues to 
evolve into the next century, the analysis of contingent workers 
will be of continued interest and the profile of contingent 
workers may change. At the moment, however, the diversity 
in the characteristics of contingent workers belies attempts 
to classify all contingent jobs as bad jobs. O 


A Chart Book on Part Time and Temporary Employment (Washington, Dc, 
Economic Policy Institute, 1991). 

? Individuals aged 16 to 24 are the only ones actually asked the school 
enrollment questions in the cps. For the estimates presented in table 2, indi- 
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viduals aged 25 and older were assumed not to be enrolled in school. 

3 High rates of turnover can be inferred from the historically low median 
and mean years of tenure of workers in the retail trade industry. (See Report 
on the American Workforce, U.S. Department of Labor, 1995). Malcolm 
Cohen in “Study on the Feasibility of Using Labor Market Information for 
Alien Labor Certification Determination” calculated “replacement demand” 
from 1986 to 1987 which directly measured the extent of turnover within 
occupations. This study found cashiers and salesworkers (other commodi- 
ties) had extremely high turnover rates. Given that these occupations are 
disproportionately represented in the retail trade industry, these occupational 
turnover rates also can be used to infer that the turnover rate within the retail 
industry is high. 

“ The other transportation equipment industrial sector includes ship 
and boat building and repairing; railroad locomotives and equipment; and 
guided missiles, space vehicles, and parts. Another industry which might 
have a large amount of seasonality in demand, toys, amusement goods, and 
sporting goods, had above-average rates of contingency, but the sample 
size was to small to measure the number of contingent workers within this 
industry with any precision. 

° In the cps, individuals who work part time are asked both if they 
would like to work full time, and what their main reason for working part 
time is. Reasons for voluntarily working part time include family or per- 
sonal obligations, health or medical limitations, child care problems, or 
being in school or training. 

® Some critics (for example, the Employment Policy Institute in its Job 
Fax “New survey provides snapshot of contingent workforce,” Aug. 17, 1995) 


would like to include both individuals who are contingent and those who 
usually work part time for economic reasons into a single category. Using 
contingent estimate 3, if these two groups are combined and double counting 
is eliminated, 7.3 percent of the employed in February would have been in- 
cluded. 

7 It also could be that contingent workers are more likely to be multiple 
jobholders because of the professions they are in or the need and desire for 
additional income regardless of their contingent status. The earnings of 
contingent workers are analyzed in Steven Hipple and Jay Stewart, “Earn- 
ings and benefits of contingent and noncontingent workers,” this issue, pp. 
22-30.” 

8 Jackie Chu, Sonya Smallets, and Jill Braunstein, The Economic Impact 
of Contingent Work on Women and Their Families, Research-in-Brief (Wash- 
ington, DC, Institute for Women’s Policy Research, September 1995). 

® For example, Lonnie Golden and Eileen Appelbaum in “What Was 
Driving the 1982-88 Boom in Temporary Employment?” (American Jour- 
nal of Economics and Sociology, October 1992, p. 473) note, “The diminish- 
ing bargaining power of labor unions allows employers to exploit the labor 
cost savings of temporary hires. .. .” 

' 1° For example, see Katharine G. Abraham, “The Role of Flexible Staff- 
ing Arrangements in Employers’ Short-term Adjustment Strategies” (Lon- 
don, George Allen and Unwin, 1988), 

1 The relative variation in employment for each industry was calculated 
using levels of employment reported in administrative records on employees 
covered by unemployment insurance tax laws (ES 202). Information on indi- 
viduals in public administration is not available from these records. 
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Contingent Workers—Col 


Earnings and benefits of contingent 
and noncontingent workers 


Contingent workers generally earn less income 

and are less likely to receive health insurance 

and pension benefits through their employers 

than are noncontingent workers; however, 

many have access to health insurance from other sources 


here is a perception that contingent jobs 
pay low wages and offer few benefits, 
such as health insurance and pensions. 
Economic theory does not offer much guidance on 
whether to expect the earnings of contingent 
workers to be higher or lower than those of noncon- 
tingent workers. Neoclassical economic theory 
predicts that workers will have to be paid com- 
pensating differentials if some aspects of the job 
are less desirable. This means that if workers prefer 
more stable jobs, then they have to be paid more 
for the additional risk of contingent employment 
arrangements. On the other hand, dual labor market 
theories argue that markets are segmented into a 
“good job” sector and a “bad job” sector. Jobs in 
the bad job sector are’characterized by low pay, 
poor working conditions, few benefits, and poor 
prospects for moving into the good job sector. In 
addition, workers in the bad job sector may not 
have the “clout” to negotiate higher wages or 
employer-provided benefits. Until the Contingent 
Worker/Alternative Work Arrangement Supple- 
ment to the Current Population Survey (CPS) was 
conducted in February 1995, only limited data were 
available to examine the compensation of con- 
tingent workers. This article takes a first look at the 
compensation data from that survey. 


Earnings 


Overall, contingent workers earn less than 
noncontingent workers. For contingent workers, 
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median weekly earnings were $285, compared 
with $416 for noncontingent workers. (All the 
comparisons in this article use the broadest esti- 
mate of the contingent work force, and exclude 
the self-employed—both incorporated and unin- 
corporated—and independent contractors. See 
the article by Anne E. Polivka, pages 3-9, this 
issue.) This overall difference in earnings is not 
surprising because contingent workers differ in 
many respects from their noncontingent counter- 
parts. These differences may account for the 
overall earnings gap between the two groups. 

One of the key differences between contingent 
workers and their noncontingent counterparts is 
that a much larger proportion of the contingent 
work only part time, and part-time workers in gen- 
eral earn less than full-timers. ' Among both full- 
time and part-time workers, however, the contin- 
gent workers’ earnings are about 80 percent of 
those of noncontingent. (See table 1.) Even among 
all part-time workers, some of the earnings dispar- 
ity is attributable to the fact that contingent work- 
ers put in almost 10 percent fewer hours than 
noncontingent. 

Another difference between contingent and 
noncontingent workers that could contribute to 
their difference in earnings is that contingent 
workers tend to be younger, and younger work- 
ers, in general, tend to be lower paid. Also, there 
is considerable variation in earnings between 
contingent and noncontingent by age. Generally, 
younger and older contingent workers fare bet- 


by selected characteristics, February 1995 


Median weekly earnings of full-time and part-time contingent and noncontingent wage and salary workers, 


Median weekly earnings 


Characteristic 
Contingent 
Age and sex 
Total 16 years and OIE .............sscssssssssscssesscssesseseceenees $385 
NG POMS OATS ose ecetsntowisenivees ss 241 
20 to 24 years ....... 277 
25 years and older ... 467 
25 to 34 years... 362 
35 to 44 years .... 499 
45 to 54 years .... 613 
55 to 64 years....... ae 541 
Rea GALS IMAL, <3 nscsns scans csianrsvucipsssasacesmavainesnspacuhnssaceseases (") 
MOR MIO OAIS ANGOIDOT ssisnisss-cverspsagsctanvedch cnicondnsbeniutssvadesuneriaeses 443 
16 to 19 years .......... isa (') 
20 to 24 years ....... 307 
25 years and older 546 
25 to 34 years... 394 
35 to 44 years... 546 
45 to 54 years... 796 
55 to 64 years. ...... a 514 
GBSIYOARS ANGIOIDON ar..5.ecaveecisssecvssscesssesssacossscessevestvseceoeaees (*) 
WOMEN |) AGI VEATS ANG ODOM: 2-6 cecrsreesssseesventvsesensvsbassssaveenscbeeeeets 322 
TSENG MESES san dais suannas scveevepastvnsdssanucs weksevensondsvenavrscdesseandeuee (*) 
20 to 24 years ....... 245 
25 years and older 369 
25 to 34 years... 320 
35 to 44 years.... 420 
45 to 54 years... es 377 
55 to 64 years........... oa (*) 
ISORVOSIGIEELONION te sesecrncncvselocuatsrvevsneesstherdssoocdsoesuevsnscousanve () 
Race and Hispanic origin 
420 
289 
275 
Educational attainment 
Less than a high school diploma...... 269 
High school graduates, no college ... 325 
Some college, no degree .............. 355 
Associate degree ............ 509 
MONCH AAS ere. casting ia cniphis so haanerscieisvenevaasqacvduhsnveveiinsnesese 603 


‘Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 
Note: Noncontingent workers are those who are not classified as contingent 


ter relative to their noncontingent counterparts than those 
aged 25 to 54. (See table 1.) 

Contingent workers also have lower levels of educational at- 
tainment than the noncontingent. Many of the youngest con- 


Full-time workers 


Part-time workers 


Noncontingent Contingent Noncontingent 
$479 $109 $138 
234 64 91 
306 94 132 
506 148 167 
452 161 184 
521 154 176 
592 146 167 
502 142 158 
376 105 119 
541 112 130 
251 67 90 
319 85 127 
590 158 196 
496 167 228 
610 131 233 
699 (") 262 
633 158 204 
391 (*) 128 
409 107 140 
212 62 91 
290 98 134 
424 144 161 
398 158 172 
429 163 171 
489 129 159 
406 124 144 
355 (‘) 110 
497 108 140 
364 115 121 
340 126 130 
299 90 98 
405 111 141 
449 82 134 
566 146 188 
734 174 260 


under the broadest definition of contingency. 
Data exclude the incorporated self-employed and independent contractors. 


tingent workers are still in school. Contingent workers with less 
than a high school diploma and those with associate’s degrees 
earn the most relative to noncontingent workers, while high 
school graduates and those who have some college earn the least. 
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Contingent workers are heavily concentrated in the ser- 
vices industry, with slightly more than half of the contingent 
employed in that industry. This also is the industry that has a 
relatively low contingent-to-noncontingent earnings ratio (70 
percent), yet the ratio is higher than 70 percent in each of the 
major subcategories of the services group. This reflects the 
fact that contingent workers in services are dispropor- 
tionately concentrated in lower paying private household 
services. Because workers in private household services 
(whether contingent or not) have relatively low earnings, the 
overall contingent-to-noncontingent earnings ratio for 
services is depressed by their large employment share among 
contingent workers. In construction, another industry 
accounting for a disproportionate share of the contingent 
work force, contingent workers earn about the same as their 
noncontingent counterparts. 

Interestingly, in some industries, the contingent-to- 
noncontingent earnings ratio for part-time workers is low, while 
the ratio for full-time workers is high. For instance, in construc- 
tion, the ratios are 69 percent for part-timers and 108 percent for 
full-timers. Similar differences also occur in private household 
services and in professional and related services. In contrast, 
part-time contingent workers in agriculture and retail trade earn 
a higher proportion of the non-contingent wage than do full- 
time contingent workers. (See table 2.) 

By occupation, there is less dispersion than was the case by 
industry. Generally, it is the skilled occupations that seem to 
pay contingent workers relatively higher wages. Contingent 
workers in precision production, craft; and repair occupations 
earn about the same wage as their noncontingent counterparts. 
For managerial and professional specialty occupations, contin- 
gent workers earn 87 percent of noncontingent worker earn- 
ings. (See table 2.) 

In summary, earnings of contingent workers tend to be 
lower than those of noncontingent. And, while differences 
in hours worked, age, education, and industry of employ- 
ment would appear to account for some of the gap, in most 
cases, earnings of contingent workers still fall short of 
noncontingent workers. 


Health insurance coverage 


Compared with workers in noncontingent arrangements, con- 
tingent workers, in general, are less likely to receive health 
insurance from their employer.? This also is true for each 
population group—by gender, race, and educational attain- 
ment, for example. One-fifth of contingent workers have 
employer-provided health insurance, in contrast to nearly two- 
thirds of noncontingent workers. Moreover, workers in con- 
tingent arrangements are less likely to be offered health in- 
surance by their employer. One-third of contingent workers 
are eligible for employer-provided health insurance, com- 
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pared with nearly three-fourths of noncontingent workers. 
(See table 3.) 

But employer-provided health insurance differs from other 
forms of compensation in that it can be extended to other 
immediate family members. This means that the value to a 
worker of having employer-provided health insurance cover- 
age is large if it is the family’s only source of coverage, but is 
small if the worker is already covered by a relative’s policy. 
Hence, it may be misleading to look only at the fraction of 
workers who receive coverage from their employers. One 
should also look at coverage from other sources. Given that 
some do not have alternative sources of health insurance, it is 
possible that workers will sort themselves into jobs based, in 
part, on the availability of health insurance. Sorting in this 
instance means that workers who do not already have health 
insurance coverage will be relatively less likely to accept jobs 
without health insurance. 


Ithough contingent workers are less likely to receive em- 

ployer-provided health insurance, a large proportion— 
two-thirds—have health insurance from any source. Contin- 
gent workers get health insurance coverage from a variety of 
sources, but access through another family member is the 
most common. Nevertheless, contingent workers are still less 
likely than noncontingent workers to have health insurance 
from any source. 

The lack of employer-provided health insurance affects 
contingent workers in the 20-to-54 age group more than it 
does teenage and older workers. Among contingent workers 
aged 20 to 54 years, fewer than one-third have health insur- 
ance through their employer, while another one-third report 
having health insurance from some other source. By com- 
parison, the proportions of teenage (3 percent) and older (16 
percent) contingent workers who have employer-provided 
health insurance are very small. However, relatively large 
proportions of contingent workers in either group—nearly 
equal to those of their noncontingent counterparts—have 
health insurance from some source. Teenage workers are 
likely to rely on their parents for their health insurance, while 
contingent workers aged 65 and older have nearly universal 
coverage under medicare. 

Among contingent workers, women are less likely than men 
to obtain health insurance from an employer or employment- 
related source, but are actually more likely than men to have 
insurance from all sources. Women in contingent jobs are more 
likely to depend on nonemployment-related sources, such as a 
spouse, for their health insurance. 

Of workers in contingent arrangements, nearly equal pro- 
portions of blacks (19 percent) and whites (23 percent) have 
employer-provided health insurance. Furthermore, both 
black and white contingent workers are about equally 
likely to be offered health insurance by their employer; 


Table 2. 
occupation and industry, February 1995 


Occupation and industry 


Contingent 


Occupation 


Managerial and professional specialty .............ccscseeseeeseees 
Executive, administrative, and managerial ...............s000 

. Professional’ Specialty !.)..c2hssckes.ccstssvvebsovosonscsesseroevtucoes 
Technical, sales, and administrative Support ..............:cce0 
Technicians and related SUPPOFt ......... cc ceeeeeeeseeeeeeseeeers 
SESS MINGHUI AUOMIG or escect ss seacstee ss acevssiiccockae’Seevsaceseuvuviscnoteelsss 
Administrative support, including clerical ..............:ec0 


SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 5 opccpfeniscircrsevavsesevvehonsinassaacsnonessosyseestaieshos 
PEIVAIO HOUSCTIONNS Fos sensapcesentsaceis ids acatenasnspivaccbossacsaavesned 
MOMENT SONNE ee nccsies ch ccs Scar acne pancyssicsaxcxnenssivesiavsosavesviisiunyes 

Precision production, craft, ANd repair oo... sseseseseeeseseeeeee 

Operators, fabricators, and laborers ............:.ccscssesesesesseeseees 

Farming, forestry, and fishing ...........ccccscssesesessssescscsceneeees 


Industry 


PALANAN BEAN RAE SP or sed aa SPS in case arcu ssdsessaxde=iccevguesnaconsenhanivesetsackos 
Mining .......... i 
COMSUNCUG  aereeerencisie stern snisrevesussexcuchealionsqavnyascuséappiscbesbbedeasves 
DUMONT LCV) occ occ cans hs ctsewntessccasrvsnscdncetonsssesasocasascussessaccesee 

PITEISSCOOS Varies, cccseccesscessccilsnsavaysscastlaccdesescsbvevoobsavavanevsve 

PNOH ICE AENC) GOS oo. oes dats cschvavesscactavacsns'eoncsessvedessteaseoeesnass 
Transportation and public utilities 0.0.0... eee esceeeeteeeeeeee 
WV ETOAC AGRIC ee secs vesalse kok cee cveneceuiiscesveverdssdsescdesueserdessvee’ 


FROTEU AGG sais ccscisocsecsenseosseecs Sacctucesssvinrveast eased pasthota cent oiis 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ...........ccccceseeseseeeeees 
RSMMC Oa aa aes ae se Pacha ECs bevan cues sovovosdadss¥suesasaencadcsersess 
Pe RIUSMEDETHSTISEIONO are. tacsar cas vasasaccdhesetsanscnianncideversoredetcosonneese 
ROMAN EGU ICES soph tsp aasis ites iucvadyossexe.vecssesbesteesocteerconscavessecstes 
Professional and related Services ..............scesesseseseeeessere 
PUES CUINIMISE ATION) csesascasscs cozanasnusecedssasccsorsesvecssostvoreannsencsee 


‘Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 
Nore: Noncontingent workers are those who are not classified as contin- 


about one-third of the workers in each group said they are 
eligible for employer-provided health insurance. In contrast, 
a very small proportion of Hispanic contingent workers—1 
of every 10—has employer-provided health insurance, and 
fewer than 1 of every 5 reports being eligible. Among con- 
tingent workers in the three race/ethnic groups, however, 
whites are much more likely than are blacks or Hispanics to 
have health insurance from any source. It appears that mi- 
nority workers in contingent jobs are not as able to rely on 
family members or other nonemployment-related sources for 
their health insurance coverage. 

As with earnings, differences in receipt of, and eligibil- 


Full-time workers 


Median weekly earnings of full-time and part-time contingent and noncontingent wage and salary workers, by 


Median weekly earnings 


Part-time workers 


Noncontingent Contingent Noncontingent 
$709 $144 $246 
685 138 203 
728 146 266 
431 99 139 
568 145 295 
484 100 117 
399 94 157 
298 78 115 
180 55 99 
301 84 116 
517 178 199 
374 129 124 
297 117 99 
295 125 135 
677 (‘) 230 
476 197 287 
488 153 164 
514 166 196 
451 121 144 
592 166 206 
495 () 183 
335 103 113 
487 153 173 
492 101 155 
194 63 113 
496 104 159 
522 99 169 
582 103 152 


id 


gent under the broadest definition of contingency. 
Data exclude the incorporated self-employed and independent contractors. 


ity for, employer-provided health insurance between contin- 
gent and noncontingent workers, in part, reflects differences 
in the work hours, level of education, and industrial distribu- 
tion of the two groups. 

Part-time workers in contingent and noncontingent ar- 
rangements are less likely than full-time workers to have em- 
ployer-provided health insurance. However, among contingent 
workers, those with part-time jobs have even more limited ac- 
cess to employer-provided health insurance; only 10 percent 
receive health insurance from their employer, compared with 
about 17 percent of the noncontingent part-time workers. 
Although the proportion who receive health insurance from their 
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Table 3. 
selected characteristics, February 1995 


Contingent workers 


Percent of employed contingent and noncontingent wage and salary workers with health insurance coverage, by 


Noncontingent workers 


With health insurance 


Characteristic Total 


(in 
thousands) 


Through 
current 


employer job 


Percent) | gt main job| or union 


Age, and sex 


Total, 16 years 
and older 
16 to 19 years. bs 
20 to 24 yealS. ....... 
25 years and older. ....... 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 54 years 
55 to 64 years 
65 years and older .... 


Full- and part-time status 


Full-time workers 
Part-time workers 


Educational attainment 


Less than a high 
school diploma 
High school graduates, 
no college 
Some college, 
no degree 
Associate degree 
College graduates 


30.2 10.1 


59.4 20.2 
61.6 
69.8 
80.3 


21.8 
28.7 
40.9 


insurance 


With health insurance 


Eligible for 
Through | employer- 


Total 

(in Total 
thousands) (in 
percent) 


Through 
current 
employer 
at main job} or union 


provided 
health 


10,275 


32,788 


19,196 
8,559 
25,387 


Note: Noncontingent workers are those who are not classified as contin- 
gent under the broadest definition of contingency. Data exclude the incorpo- 
rated self-employed independent contractors. Detail for the above race and 


employer is small, a large share of these workers—nearly 7 of 
every 10—have health insurance from some source. This is 
about the same proportion as part-time noncontingent workers. 
One explanation for this is that younger workers—aged 16 to 
24—account for 45 percent of all part-time contingent workers. 
It is likely that many of these workers are receiving health 
insurance through a family member, usually their parents, or 
possibly through school. 
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Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because data for the “other races” 
group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the white and 
black population groups. 


Among full-time workers, those with contingent jobs are half 
as likely as noncontingent workers to receive employer-provided 
health insurance (32 percent versus 71 percent). In terms of eli- 
gibility for employer-provided health coverage, fewer than 
half of contingent, full-time workers are offered health insur- 
ance, compared with four-fifths of noncontingent. Because a 
substantial number of full-time contingent workers are not of- 
fered employer-provided health insurance or are unable to turn 


to nonemployment-related sources, a fairly large proportion 
lacks coverage, 37 percent, compared with 15 percent for 
noncontingent workers. 

Workers with higher levels of education are more likely to 
have health insurance. This relation holds for receipt of, and 
eligibility for, employer-provided health insurance, and for 
total coverage, and applies to workers in both contingent and 
noncontingent arrangements. (See table 3.) Nevertheless, at 
each level of education, contingent workers are less likely to 
have health insurance from any source than are noncontingent 
workers. A much lower eligibility for employer-provided 
health insurance coverage appears to account for much of the 
difference in overall health insurance coverage. 

The fact that a substantial proportion of contingent work- 
ers is in the services industry is probably a factor in the lower 
rate of overall health insurance coverage through the em- 
ployer, because eligibility for employer-provided health in- 
surance in that industry is relatively low for both contingent 
and noncontingent. In all industries, however, employer-pro- 
vided health insurance coverage is less common among con- 
tingent workers than among noncontingent workers. For both 
contingent workers and noncontingent workers, the health 
insurance coverage rate from all sources varies less by in- 
dustry than does the employer-provided health insurance 
coverage rate.? (See table 4.) 

Lack of access to employer-provided health insurance 
clearly contributes to the lower coverage rate among contin- 
gent workers. The fact that many contingent workers receive 
health insurance from other sources suggests that some of 
these workers may be sorting themselves into such jobs based 
on their ability to obtain health insurance through nonem- 
ployment sources. However, one cannot say for sure, because 
no information was collected on the availability of nonem- 
ployment-based health insurance for people who have health 
insurance through their employers. 


Pension plan coverage 


Pension coverage is more like wage and salary earnings in 
that the pension will pay a prespecified amount each month, 
or prespecified lump-sum amount at retirement.* The pen- 
sion can be shared, but it cannot be extended to other fam- 
ily members as can health insurance.*> Another differ- 
ence between pensions and health insurance is the timing 
of the benefit. Workers do not have to be covered by a 
pension on their current job in order to receive benefits at 
a later time. However, they must work for a company long 
enough to be vested, and thus eligible to receive benefits 
at a later time. Given that most young people tend to 
change jobs frequently, pension coverage is a less impor- 
tant element of total compensation than are wages or health 
insurance for young workers. 


In contrast to noncontingent workers, those in contingent 
jobs are far less likely to participate in an employer-spon- 
sored pension plan. Only 15 percent of contingent workers 
participate in such plans, compared with one-half of noncon- 
tingent workers. Furthermore, workers in contingent arrange- 
ments are similarly less likely to be offered pensions by their 
employer; only one-fifth of contingent workers are eligible 
for employer-provided pensions, compared with nearly three- 
fifths of noncontingent workers. Again, the composition of 
the contingent work force—its age, work schedule, and edu- 
cation level—partially explains why it has such low levels of 
pension coverage. 


IN, one-third of contingent workers are young—aged 16 
to 24. These young workers are much less likely than 
prime-age contingent workers to participate in pension plans or 
to work in industries where employers typically offer pensions. 
Nevertheless, among workers in every age group, those with 
contingent employment are less likely than those with noncon- 
tingent jobs to have, or be eligible for, employer-provided pen- 
sions. (See table 5.) 

Among both full- and part-time workers, those with contin- 
gent jobs are less likely than their noncontingent counterparts 
to have pension plans, or be eligible for them. The rate of pen- 
sion coverage for full-time noncontingent workers (57 percent) 
is about 2-1/2 times greater than that of full-time contingent 
workers (22 percent). A similar pattern is displayed among 
workers with part-time employment.® (See table 5.) 

Workers with higher levels of education are generally 
more likely to have, or be eligible for pensions from their 
employer, regardless of whether they are in a contingent or 
noncontingent job. However, at each level of educational at- 
tainment, contingent workers are much less likely than 
noncontingent workers to have or be offered employer-pro- 
vided pensions. (See table 5.) 

A similar pattern holds by industry and occupation. In 
all industries and occupations, contingent workers have 
lower pension coverage rates and lower rates of pension 
eligibility. The variation in coverage and eligibility rates 
by industry and occupation is similar for both contingent 
and noncontingent workers. (See table 6, page 30.) 

For both contingent and noncontingent workers, there is con- 
siderable variation in the proportion with pensions and the pro- 
portion with eligibility for pensions. The overall difference in 
coverage and eligibility between the groups largely reflects the 
differences in eligibility for pensions, as well as the decision of 
workers as to whether they will participate in those plans. The 
different industry distributions of the two groups play a very, 
limited role in the difference in coverage. 


COMPARED WITH NONCONTINGENT WORKERS, contingent workers 
earn less, and are less likely to be covered by an employer- 
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Table 4. 


occupation and industry, February 1995 


ingen veri 


Contingent workers 


Noncontingent workers 


Percent of employed contingent and noncontingent wage and salary workers with health insurance coverage by 


With health insurance With health insurance 
Occupation Eligible for ; Eligible for 
and industry Total Through Through employer- Total eee Ha employer- 
(in thou- provided | (in thou- 9 fe] provided 
current other health d Total current other 
sands) employer job insurance Kare! (in per- | employer job nee 
cent) | at main job| or union L cent) | at main job| or union | Insurance 
Occupation 
Managerial and 
professional 
SPOCIAINY aisccrccssecsoneeres 1,565 80.2 38.6 0.8 50.9 28,287 92.5 19:5 0.3 86.2 
Executive, 
administrative, 
and managerial ......... 405 78.8 41.0 4) 54.3 13,253 92.0 76.2 3 87.1 
Professional 
Speclality”.iiz.-s.1-.seces 1,160 80.7 37.8 9 49.7 15,034 93.0 74.9 3 85.4 
Technical, sales, and 
administrative 
SUPDOM rcecsexerenceeseesnce 1,520 70.5 17.6 8 31.4 31,724 85.9 60.0 4 74.1 
Technicians and 
related support ......... 155 85.8 39.4 (‘) 54.8 3,651 91.0 72.4 4 84.0 
Sales occupations....... 323 66.3 18.9 (’) 30.7 11,416 80.1 48.3 A 63.4 
Administrative 
support, 
including clerical........ 1,042 69.5 13.9 12 28.1 16,657 88.8 65.3 3 79.3 
Service occupations ..... 815 54.5 9.7 Aff 16.6 14,355 67.4 36.1 9 50.7 
Private household ....... 130 44.6 15 (') 1.5 590 47.5 29 z. 3.9 
Other service .............. 686 56.3 Aide 9 19.2 13,765 68.2 37.5 9 52.7 
Precision production, 
Craft, and repair.......... 538 61.2 24.5 19.0 35.5 10,599 80.1 65.9 2.8 75.6 
Operators, fabricators, 
and laborers .............. 915 48.5 15.8 5.4 28.7 15,883 77.4 62.2 1.3 73.9 
Farming, forestry, and 
FISHING |csitewerestts notes 150 28.7 2.0 3.3 10.7 1,375 62.9 39.1 9 47.9 
Industry 
Agriculture ..............c00 132 25.0 2.3 (') 6.8 1,241 §9.2 33.3 1.0 44.2 
Mining ............. 18 (’) (?) () () 626 89.9 81.2 6 88.8 
Construction.... 518 56.9 20.5 22.0 27.4 4,426 67.9 45.1 55 56.5 
Manufacturing .... aa 619 61.2 29.4 1.6 41.7 19,071 88.2 78.1 wf 88.0 
Durable goods............. 376 62.2 31.9 2.7 48.4 11,063 89.5 80.1 ay / 89.6 
Nondurable goods ...... 240 59.2 24.6 (‘) 30.0 7,971 86.5 75.5 uy 85.9 
Transportation and 
public utilities ............. 240 68.3 32.9 6.7 47.9 7,798 89.3 77.8 1.2 86.2 
Wholesale trade . seul 97 66.0 33.0 6.2 36.1 3,878 86.4 69.3 9 81.3 
Retail trade... 542 57.4 8.9 11 21.8 17,688 70.2 35.3 6 51.7 
Finance, insurance, 
and real estate .......... 144 81.3 47.9 AG 60.4 6,637 90.3 69.4 4 82.1 
SOMICOS Sas..ciscvestutevcs 2,975 68.5 20.0 1.0 32.6 35,046 83.8 58.5 5 72.3 
Private household ....... 162 46.3 1.2 3.1 1.2 688 50.7 57 9 6.8 
Other services............. 2,813 69.8 21.1 34.4 34,359 84.4 59.6 oO 73.6 
Professional and 
27.9 4 40.3 
50.0 (') 


related services ..... 1,869 78.9 
Public administration ..... 218 80.7 


‘Less than 0.05 percent. 


2Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 


ell 


60.1 | 
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Percent of employed contingent and noncontingent wage and salary workers with pension coverage, by selected 


Contingent workers 


Noncontingent workers 


Total Eligible for Total Eligible for 

ee Total with sihplaver Total with employer 

(in thousands) pensions provided (in thousands) pensions provided 
pension pension 

Age and sex 
Total, 16 years and older. .............ccceeeee 5,503 15.3 22.2 102,222 49.5 56.5 
I1GAOAD YOANS: ...:.dciedsccssesns x 588 3 Ta 4,794 2.8 10.7 
BOHORA VOATS 15.5 fe tiiisseseseasacenavsennsessneersnes 1,142 4.6 9.5 10,916 21.1 34.6 
SOIVEANS ANG OMS fiiccaseessesseccceonsessednesecess 3,773 20.9 28.4 86,512 55.6 61.7 
25 to 34 years... 1,409 did'-7 21.6 27,917 46.9 56.2 
35 to 44 years... 1,133 24.5 32.2 28,349 59.0 64.4 
45 to 54 years... 687 30.9 35.2 19,344 64.6 68.5 
55 to 64 years....... ms 338 29.3 33.7 8,804 58.5 62.5 
G5 years and dO. .scs.ccscsecsescdensednceoseecs 205 17.6 21.5 2,098 30.4 35.7 
eet 16.8 24.5 53,553 51.4 57:7 
2,776 13.9 19.9 48,669 47.3 55.1 
4,432 16.8 2357 86,402 49.9 56.8 
755 10.7 18.3 11,744 49.5 57:5 
624 5.0 8.0 9,043 32.0 37.9 
Full- and part-time status 
FUNG NWOTKOLS« ..cZicttetscesssssessisoatecssvesscselsauese 3,068 22.0 31.2 83,614 56.7 63.9 
BET UaLNNS WORKS 2 oot den sss cotvecssncssesneensctodteatars 2,422 6.6 10.6 18,411 16.7 22.8 
Educational attainment 

Less than a high school diploma..... 645 8.2 10.7 10,275 28.3 34.6 
High school graduates, no college .. 1,340 14.0 22.7 32,788 46.3 54.0 
Some college, no degree .....:... era <6 818 16.6 21.4 19,196 51.4 58.6 
ASSOCIate GEGTEE ............ccsceceesssssseesessseteeenes 321 19.9 27.4 8,559 58.8 66.4 
College graduates, total ............:ceeseeeseseeeesees 1,363 28.2 38.0 25,387 67.9 ah 73.6 


Note: Noncontingent workers are those who are not classified as contin- 


gent under the broadest definition of contingency. Data exclude the incorpo- 
rated self-employed and independent contractors. Detail for the above race 


and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because data for the “other 
races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the white 
and black population groups. 


sponsored health insurance or pension plan. However, there 
are a couple of provisos. First, how contingent workers fare 
relative to their noncontingent counterparts varies by age, 
educational attainment, and industry. Second, although con- 
tingent workers are less likely to have health insurance from 


Footnotes 


their employer than are noncontingent workers, many 
contingent workers obtain health insurance through family or 
other sources. The very low pension coverage rates are 
testimony to the defining characteristic of a contingent job, that 
is, its temporary nature. ia 


' The causes of the differences in earnings between any two groups 
(for example, men/women, contingent/noncontingent workers) can be 
very complex. The groups may differ in terms of demographics, educa- 
tional attainment, occupation, employer tenure, work schedules, and so 
forth. A detailed multivariate analysis is beyond the scope of this ar- 
ticle, which merely summarizes the compensation differences among 
contingent and noncontingent workers. 


2 Tn the survey, respondents were asked, “Do you have health insurance 
from any source?” If the answer to that question was “yes,” respondents 
were then asked whether they received insurance from their employer. Those 
who did not receive health insurance from their employer were asked for the 
source of their health insurance; in addition, they were asked whether they 
could receive insurance from their employer. Respondents who said “no” to 
the initial question, “Do you have health insurance from any source?,” were 
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Table 6. 
occupation and industry, February 1995 


Contingent workers 


Occupation and industry Total 


(in thousands) 


Occupation 


Managerial and professional specialty 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 
Professional specialty Lee 
Technical, sales, and administrative support ........ 
Technicians and related support 
Sales occupations 
Administrative support, including clerical 
Service occupations 
Private household ... 
Other services 
Precision production, craft, and repair ... 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers ... 
Farming, forestry, and fishing 


Industry 


Manufacturing 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 
Transportation and public utilities .... 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Services 

Private household 

Other services 

Professional and related services... 

Public administration 


‘Less than 0.05 percent. 
2Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 


Percent of employed contingent and noncontingent wage and salary workers with pension coverage, by 


Noncontingent workers 


Eligible for 

employer- 
provided 
pension 


Eligible for 

employer- Total te 
provided 
pension 


(in thousands) | pensions 


Note: Noncontingent workers are those who are not classified as contingent under the broadest definition of contingency. Data exclude the incorporated 


self-employed and independent contractors. 


asked if their employer offered health insurance to any of its workers, and if 
they could be in the plan if they wanted. 


> Health insurance coverage rates are calculated by dividing the number 
of workers in a specified worker group who have health insurance from 
some source by total employment for the same worker group. 


* In the survey, respondents were asked, “Does (employer’s name) offer a pension 
or retirement plan to any of its employees?’ If the answer to that question was 
“Yes,” the respondent was then asked, “Are you included in this plan?” If the re- 
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sponse was “no,” the respondent was asked, “why not?’ The response to this ques- 
tion was used to determine eligibility for those not in a plan. 

> Defined benefit pensions usually offer spousal coverage. This means that 
the monthly payments are reduced, but continue as long as either spouse is 
alive. 


° Pension coverage rates are calculated by dividing the number of work- 
ers with pensions in a specified worker group by total employment for the 
same worker group. 
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Sharon R. Cohany 


Sharon R. Cohany is an 
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Office of Employment 
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Workers in alternative 
employment arrangements 


Workers in four selected alternative employment 
arrangements—independent contractors, temporary help 
agency workers, contract company workers, and on-call 
workers—differ from traditional employees, 


as well as from one another 


ost workers are employees of the same 
Mess for which they carry out 
their assignments. Most also have 
an established schedule for reporting to work. 
There always have been exceptions, however. 
In recent years, a perception has emerged that 
the number of exceptions is growing, that em- 
ployment is more frequently being arranged by 
intermediaries, and that work schedules are be- 
coming less standardized. In order to obtain in- 
formation on workers’ employment arrange- 
ments, a special survey was conducted for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics as a supplement to the 
February 1995 Current Population Survey (CPs).! 
This article discusses the survey findings on four 
groups of workers considered to be in “alterna- 
tive” arrangements: independent contractors, 
temporary help agency workers, employees of 
contract companies, and on-call workers. 
Approximately 12 million persons, or 10 per- 
cent of the work force, fell into at least one of the 
four categories.” (See exhibit 1.) The largest was 
independent contractors, with 8.3 million, fol- 
lowed by on-call workers (2 million), temporary 
help agency workers (1.2 million), and contract 
company employees (650,000). As this article 
will detail, workers in these arrangements dif- 
fered sharply from one another. For example, 
temporary help agency workers tended to be 
young women who were dissatisfied with their 
work arrangement, while independent contrac- 
tors were likely to be middle-aged and older men 
who were very satisfied with their work. 
Another major focus of the 1995 survey was 
the measurement of contingent workers, defined 
as workers who have no implicit or explicit con- 
tract for ongoing employment.’ Other articles in 


this issue discuss aspects of contingent workers 
in detail. It is important to note that the classifi- 
cation of workers in alternative arrangements 
was made separately from that of contingent 
workers. Workers in alternative arrangements 
were contingent only if they met the criteria for 
contingency. For instance, some contract com- 
pany employees may have perceived their job as 
temporary and consequently were classified as 
contingent workers; on the other hand, many of 
the workers in contract companies had an expec- 
tation of ongoing employment and were not clas- 
sified as contingent. Moreover, some contingent 
workers’ jobs fell into one of the alternative ar- 
rangements, but in fact, most contingent workers 
were in regularly scheduled jobs that did not in- 
volve intermediaries. 

In the next four sections, each alternative work 
arrangement will be discussed in some detail, 
including the 1995 demographics of the work- 
ers, the characteristics of the jobs they held, and 
the extent to which their jobs were contingent. 
Companion articles in this issue by Anne E. 
Polivka, Steven Hipple, and Jay Stewart discuss 
data from the CPS concerning earnings and ben- 
efits of workers in alternative arrangements, as 
well as employment and earnings characteristics 
of contingent workers; Donna Rothstein uses 
data from the National Longitudinal Survey to 
examine aspects of workers in nonstandard em- 
ployment arrangements. 


Independent contractors 


By far the largest of the four alternative arrange- 
ments, with 8.3 million workers, was independ- 
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ent contractors, independent consultants, and freelance work- 
ers, all subsequently referred to as independent contractors. 
Unlike workers in the other arrangements, independent con- 
tractors are not employees in the traditional sense, but rather 
work for themselves (or their own company), bearing the re- 
sponsibility for obtaining clients, seeing that work assign- 
ments are executed, and otherwise running the business. 
Workers who frequently are independent contractors include 
computer consultants, freelance writers, real ‘estate agents, 
and home remodelers. 

Information on the self-employed has been collected in 
the cps for many years. What was new in the 1995 survey 
was that individuals were asked whether they considered 
themselves an independent contractor, an independent con- 
sultant, or a freelancer, as opposed to another type of self- 
employed person, such as a shop owner or restaurateur. No 
restrictions were placed on the size or scope of their busi- 
ness: independent contractors may have one client or many, 
may have employees or work alone, and may or may not have 
businesses that are incorporated. Wage and salary workers, 
as well as the self-employed (as identified in the basic CPS 
questionnaire), had the opportunity to be classified as inde- 


pendent contractors; the survey questions were tailored some-_ 


what to fit each group. Of all the self-employed, about one- 
half were reported to be independent contractors. Conversely, 
some 85 percent of independent contractors were classified 


Exhibit 1. 


independent contractors 


as self-employed in the basic questionnaire, with the remain- 
der categorized as wage and salary workers.* 


Characteristics. Independent contractors differed dramati- 
cally from traditional workers and workers in the other alter- 
native arrangements. (Characteristics of independent contrac- 
tors, as well as those of workets in the other arrangements, are 
displayed in tables 1 through 11. Demographics are presented 
in tables 1 through 4, part-time status is shown in table 5, oc- 
cupation and industry data are in tables 6 and 7, and data re- 
lated to job satisfaction are in tables 8 through 11.) The typical 
independent contractor is a white man of middle age or older. 
Only one-third were women, and just 5 percent were black. 
Independent contractors were well educated, on average; about 
34 percent had a college degree, 5 percentage points higher 
than workers in traditional arrangements. 

More independent contractors than traditional workers 
worked part time (less than 35 hours a week), reflecting the 
older age profile of the former and the strong propensity of 
female independent contractors to work part time. For ex- 
ample, among men 65 years and older—a group that is over- 
represented among independent contractors—nearly two- 
thirds worked part time. With respect to women, nearly half 
in the arrangement were part time, compared with about one- 
fourth of those in traditional arrangements. For both groups 
of women, most part-time schedules were for a noneconomic 


Workers in alternative employment arrangements as a percent of total employment, February 1995 


Type of alternative arrangement 


Percent of 
total employed 


Workers identified as wage and salary workers in the basic cps who answered affirmatively to the question, “Last 
week, were you working as an independent contractor, an independent consultant, or a freelance worker? That is, 
someone who obtains customers on their [sic] own to provide a product or service.” Also, workers identified as self- 
employed in the basic ces who answered affirmatively to the question, “Are you self-employed as an independent 
contractor, independent consultant, or something else (such as a shop or restaurant owner)?” in order to distinguish 
those who considered themselves to be independent contractors, consultants, or freelance workers from those who 
were business operators, such as shop owners or restaurateurs. 


On-call workers 
Workers who answered affirmatively to the question, “Some people are in a pool of workers who are ONLY called to 


work as needed, although they can be scheduled to work for several days or weeks in a row, for example, substitute 
teachers and construction workers supplied by a union hiring hall. These people are sometimes referred to as ON-CALL 
workers. Were you an ON-CALL worker last week?” 


Temporary help agency workers 

Workers who said their job was temporary and answered affirmatively to the question, “Are you paid by a temporary 
help agency?” Also, workers who said their job was not temporary and answered affirmatively to the question, “Even 
though you told me your job was not temporary, are you paid by a temporary help agency?” 


Workers provided by contract firms 

Workers who answered affirmatively to the question, “Some companies provide employees or their services to others 
under contract. A few examples of services that can be contracted out include security, landscaping, [and] computer 
programming. Did you work for a company that contracts out you or your services last week?” These workers also had 
to respond negatively to the question, “Are you usually assigned to more than one customer?” and affirmatively to the 
question, “Do you usually work at the customer’s worksite?” 
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reason, such as family responsibilities. 
At the other end of the spectrum, a rela- 
tively large share of independent con- 
tractors worked long hours: thirty per- 
cent had an average workweek that 
exceeded 48 hours, about twice the pro- 
portion for traditional workers. 

Seventy-one percent of the independ- 
ent contractors were married, with most 
of their spouses working in traditional 
arrangements or not in the labor force. 
Twenty percent of the husbands and 
32 percent of the wives had spouses 
who also worked as independent con- 
tractors. (It was not possible to estimate 
how many spouses were in business 
together.) As with women in traditional 
jobs, slightly more than half of the wo- 
men in the independent contracting ar- 
rangement were combining work with 
raising children; those working for 
themselves were more likely to have 
preschoolers. 

Quite unlike the occupational profile 
of traditional workers, that of independ- 
ent contractors was skewed toward sev- 
eral high-skilled fields. Specific occu- 
pations that were heavily represented 
were writers and artists, insurance and 
real estate sales agents, construction 
trade employees, and miscellaneous 
managers and administrators. Few in- 
dependent contractors were reported in 
technical, clerical, or laborer occupa- 
tions. The most popular fields for men 
were managerial, skilled craft, and 
sales positions; for women, the most 
common areas were service (mainly 


cleaners, child care providers, and hairdressers), sales, and 


professional specialty occupations. 


Several industries in which independent contractors were 


Employed persons in alternative and traditional work arrangements, by 
selected characteristics, February 1995 


[Percent distribution] 


Workers in alternative arrangements Workers 
in 
Characteristic Inapenic: On-call ries tee 6 porats 
workers | agency | contract ingine 
contractors Wonate Mone 
a 
Age and sex 
Total, 16 years and older 

(thousands) .........:seceeees 8,309 1,968 1,181 652 111,052 
Percent.......... a 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
16 to 19 years... Fr 1.5 7.8 S2 2.5 4.7 
20 to 24 years... 2.4 11.5 19.7 12.7 10.5 
25 to 34 years... 19.7 25.4 34.1 39.0 26.4 
35 to 44 years... 30.8 23.2 21.3 23.3 27.6 
45 to 54 years... 25.3 15.9 12.1 11.8 19.2 
55 to 64 years a 13.6 9.6 5.8 6.7 8.9 
65 years and older ..............: 6.7 6.7 1.8 41 2.5 
Men, 16 years and older.... 67.3 48.4 47.2 71.5 52.8 
GO AOWCANS «iis scersoacceese. 9 3.9 3.0 1.4 2.4 
20 to 24 years... 1.6 6.7 11.4 6.4 5.6 
25 to 34 years... 12.6 13.1 16.8 29.8 14.3 
35 to 44 years... 21.0 10.8 Tl 19.0 14.5 
45 to 54 years... 16.7 6.7 4.4 Df 10.0 
55 to 64 years...... a 9.6 3.7 2.8 Sie 4.7 
65 years and older ................ 4.9 3.6 1.1 4.1 1.4 
Women, 16 years and older 32.7 51.6 52.8 28.5 47.2 
MOMONIS YOON mrcceresracscsssevoscsey 6 3.9 2.3 1.1 2.4 
20 10 24 YEAS ......eecesereeeeseeee 8 4.8 8.3 6.1 4.9 
25 to 34 years... 7.1 12.3 17.4 9.2 12.1 
35 to 44 years... 9.8 12.4 13.5 43 13.1 
45 to 54 years... 8.5 9.1 Uae 6.3 9.2 
55 to 64 years.......... cen 4.0 5.8 2.9 1.5 4.2 
65 years and older .............0 1.8 3.2 8 (‘) 1.1 

Race and Hispanic origin 
92.3 84.9 72.7 83.0 85.1 
5.0 10.4 21.8 11.7 10.9 
5.2 9.6 11.3 8.4 8.6 


‘Less than 0.05 percent. 


Note: Workers in traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of the alternative-arrange- 
ment categories. Entries under “Race and Hispanic origin” will not sum to 100 percent because data for the 
“other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the white and black population 
groups. Details for other characteristics may not sum to totals because of rounding. 


A majority worked alone, women more often than men, as 
shown in the following tabulation: 


; ; ; ; Total Men Women 
disproportionately represented were construction; finance, in- Toiathencapieae ce 8,309 5,595 2,714 
surance, and real estate; and services. Relatively few inde- _ percent with— 
pendent contractors were reported in manufacturing or whole- No'employees) ....\......-0..++ 155 69.6 87.6 
sale and retail trade. In the case of manufacturing, a very small At least 1 employee ......... 23.9 29.7 11.8 
share of total employment was self-employed at all. As for eee See os ihe a 
trade, a sizable number of workers in the industry were self- 3 to 5 employees........... 5.9 73 3.1 
employed, but not as independent contractors. 6 to 9 employees........... 2.6 3.4 1.0 

10 or more employees .. hii 3:9 i153) 
Number of employees. To obtain a measure of the extent of sabe i p emaaees 11 15 4 
their operations, independent contractors were asked whether Presence of employees 
they had any paid employees and, if so, how many they had. MOvrAaVAllables tee cc.ccs tees vl af a7 
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Some business owners incorporate to protect themselves 
from liability and to gain tax advantages. About 20 percent of 
independent contractors had incorporated their businesses 
(compared with 30 percent of all the self-employed).° Given 
the costs of incorporation, it would be reasonable to expect 
that such businesses were larger, on average, than other en- 
terprises. In fact, more than one-half of independent contrac- 
tors with businesses that were incorporated had employees 
(in addition to the owner), compared with just 18 percent of 
those whose businesses were unincorporated. Further, of in- 
dependent contractors with at least one employee (again, other 
than the owner), 36 percent whose businesses were incorpo- 
rated had six or more employees, compared with only 13 per- 
cent of those with unincorporated operations. Among indus- 
tries in which independent contracting was fairly prevalent, 
employees were most often found in construction, retail trade, 
and finance, insurance, and real estate. 


Preference and contingency. Several concerns related to the 
self-employed have been expressed in 
recent years. One is that, in an effort to 
cut costs, companies have removed 
some wage and salary workers from 


Table 2. 


not continue indefinitely was just 4 percent, the same as for 
traditional workers. 


Tenure. Jt would appear, then, that, as a group, independent 
contractors feel very secure in their work. In fact, the length 
of time they have been working for themselves bears this sup- 
position out. The median tenure as an independent contractor 
was 6.9 years, by far the longest of the arrangements studied. 
By comparison, tenure for traditional workers—a younger 
group, on average, to be sure—was 4.9 years (with their cur- 
rent employer). Men had spent more time as independent con- 
tractors than women had, 8.1 years versus 5.4 years, not sur- 
prising given men’s lengthier attachment to the work force in 
general. Still, nearly one-third of the women had worked as 
independent contractors for at least 10 years. White independ- 
ent contractors reported a longer tenure than blacks did, al- 
though the tenure for blacks was nearly 6 years. 
Independent contractors constituted nearly 7 percent of all 
workers. Of the major demographic groups, the highest inci- 


Employed persons in alternative and traditional work arrangements, by 
educational attainment and sex, February 1995 


[Percent distribution] 


their payrolls and then brought them 
back as self-employed contractors, pre- 
sumably with less job security and few 
or no benefits. Another concern has fo- 
cused on workers who would prefer a 
traditional job, but have had no success 
in finding one and as a result must “put 
out a shingle” and work for themselves. 
While the 1995 survey did not collect 
information on either of these situa- 
tions directly, the responses to ques- 
tions related to job satisfaction cast 
doubt on their prevalence. When asked 
about the kind of work arrangement 
they preferred, a strikingly high propor- 
tion (83 percent) of independent con- 
tractors said that they preferred their 
situation to that of a traditional em- 
ployee. Moreover, when asked why 
they worked as independent contrac- 
tors, most gave a personal reason, such 
as flexibility or the fact that they were 
their own boss. Only 10 percent—the 
smallest proportion of any arrange- 
ment—gave an economic reason. Fi- 
nally, very few independent contractors 
see themselves as contingent work- 


and sex 


Total, 25 to 64 years 
(thousands) 


Less than a high school 
diploma 

High school graduate, 
no college 

Less than a bachelors 


Men, 25 to 64 years 
(thousands) 


Less than a high school 
diploma 

High school graduate, 
no college 

Less than a bachelors 


(thousands) 


diploma 

High school graduate, 
no college 

Less than a bachelors 


Educational attainment 


Workers in alternative arrangements 


Workers 
provided by 
contract 
firms 


Temporar 
Wine On-call help h 
workers 

contractors worked 


traditional 
arrange- 
ments 


Women, 25 to 64 years 


Less than a high school 


ers: the proportion of contractors who 
indicated that their employment could 
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Note: Workers in traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of the alternative- 
arrangement categories. Details may not sum to totals because of rounding. 


[Percent distribution] 


Employed women in alternative and traditional work arrangements, by 
marital status and presence and age of children, February 1995 


In sum, independent contracting, 
the largest alternative arrangement, 
was made up disproportionately of 


Workers in alternative arrangements 


older, college-educated men. On the 


Characteristic Independ- | on-call ee. y 
‘ ent workers agency 
contractors 
workers 
Total 
Wives and women who 
maintain families 
(thousands) 
Percent re 6.5.) Reins 
With children under 
AS VOR certenesscscccvsessasesenss 
With children under 
UY GAIS arewret scr acseas cadences 
With children 6 to 
AF AV GANS ter cattte te cascevecest 
With no children under 
TO VSN creed cients cxcsescecesui 
Married, spouse present 
Wives (thousands) 1,854 587 277 
POMCSM patenctatetecearenncstc nied 100.0 100.0 100.0 
With children under 
WEWMOASE, cueanvetiesctsacsecsass 53.2 56.7 53.6 
With children under 
BIVOGES re csthscksnszecvedinsnaets 27.2 25.9 25.9 
With children 6 to 
TLIV GENS cera cers ovipssinesavienscs 26.0 30.8 27.7 
With no children under 
ABVOAIS cp atone cctaccefiaissssee 46.8 43.3 46.4 
Other marital status 
Women who maintain families 
(HOUSGNGS) Fro sces faves: 50:0: 267 98 115 
POMS iprae tetecvasstabanacvcssesss 100.0 100.0 100.0 
With children under 
MB INGANS Trrascases>scaraesseseaaeacs 61.8 62.2 78.9 
5, eee ee OS eer al 16.3 35.1 
Br ree PRE 43.2 45.9 43.9 
With no children under 


' Percentage not shown where base is less than 75,000. 


ment categories. Details may not sum to totals because of rounding. 


dence of independent contracting was found among men aged 
65 and older, 20 percent of whom were working under such 
an arrangement. Many of these workers had been in business 
for quite some time; in fact, 53 percent had a tenure of at least 
20 years. For others, independent contracting provided em- 
ployment after they retired from their “career” jobs: about 
one-fourth had been working as independent contractors for 
less than 10 years. As previous studies of the self-employed 
have pointed out, working for oneself can favor older work- 
ers, as it often requires the accumulation of considerable skills 
and capital. It also may offer more flexibility than wage and 
salary work does, as well as the opportunity to work at one’s 
own pace.® 


Norte: Workers in traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of the alternative-arrange- 


eoren basis of the high degree of satisfaction 
Mobis ai eS traditional with their work, the length of time they 
contract | arange- have been in business, and the low in- 
firms ments : x 3 
cidence of contingency, independent 
contractors stand out among workers 
in the alternative arrangements stud- 
ied as being in their employment of 
99 35,405 ) 
100.0 100.0 choice. 
48.5 56.3 
Temporary help agency 
24.2 22.6 workers 
24.2 33.7 
Perhaps the most well-known employ- 
Foe wd ment intermediary is the temporary 
help agency, which provides workers 
as sah to client companies, typically on a 
short-term basis.’ Such organizations 
ae = trace their modern-day beginnings to 
29.1 22.8 the 1920s, when they provided cleri- 
aeo ie cal workers to firms in the Chicago 
area to meet the needs of an increas- 
Sa ks ingly service-based economy. These 
pioneer firms boosted the demand for 
a oe their services by equippin g their work- 
100.0 100.0 ers with an electric calculator, a costly 
“) a machine at the time, to take to their 
assignments.® 
(’) 22.0 Since the end of World War II, a 
(') 45.1 variety of social, economic, and demo- 
graphic changes—including height- 
ened international competition, greater 


fluctuations in demand, increased 
costs of fringe benefits, a decline in 
unionization, and shifts in the compo- 
sition of the labor force—have re- 
sulted in explosive growth among providers of temporary 
help.? Today, temporary help companies such as Kelly Serv- 
ices, Manpower, and Olsten are among the most familiar 
names on the corporate landscape, and temporary workers 
have become a permanent fixture in many workplaces. 
Temporary help firms still furnish clerical workers to their 
client companies, as well as industrial workers and a variety 
of professional, technical, and even executive staff. Tempo- 
rary help agencies recruit, check references, test, and some- 
times train workers. When client companies have a need for a 
temporary worker, they contact the temporary help firm with 
information on the skills they are looking for and the location 
and estimated length of the assignment. The firm then pro- 
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vides a worker with the requisite skills and bills the client the 
worker’s pay rate plus a premium. The workers are employ- 
ees of the temporary help firm, which issues their paychecks, 
withholds payroll taxes, and makes required employer con- 
tributions for Social Security and unemployment insurance. 

While opinions differ as to the relative importance of sup- 
ply and demand factors in explaining the growth of tempo- 
rary help agencies, it is clear that such 
firms meet the needs of both employ- 
ers and workers. For employers, tem- 
porary help firms occupy an important 
niche by providing qualified workers 
on short notice. These workers may fill 


Table 4. 


[Percent distribution] 


in for permanent employees who are Characteristic 
ill or on vacation or maternity leave. 

“Temps” also may augment the 

company’s regular work force during Age and sex 


a period of increased staffing needs 


(for instance, for a large mailing, acon- | 16 to 19 years..... 


ference, or a seasonal surge in orders). ee - , yeate Shs 
In addition, they may bring specialized | 35 to 44 years...... 

: f 45 to 54 years... 
skills that the company needs only oc Ba iesveare 


casionally. In a downsizing environ- 
ment, hiring temps is a way for man- 
agers to handle the work load while 


65 years and older . 


i ahs 20 to 24 years..... 
meeting personnel ceilings. For some _| 25 to 34 years..... 
companies, obtaining workers through - : a ee cee 
a temporary help agency enables them | 55 to 64 years......... 


to “audition” prospective employees. 
Because the client company pays only 
for the hours of work that are needed 


Women, 16 years 


16 to 19 years..... 


and avoids the cost of terminating | 20 to 24 years..... 

c 25 to 34 years..... 
workers, temps can be a cost-effective | 35 to 44 years...... 
means of getting the work done.!° 45 to 54 years..... 

55 to 64 years........ 


For workers, “temping” meets a 
need for short-term, flexible employ- 
ment for mothers, older workers, and 
many others who do not want a long- 
term job. Because the temporary 
worker can turn down assignments, 
this arrangement can provide the flex- 
ibility needed to balance work with 


65 years and older .... 


Hispanic origin .... 


(age 25 to 64) 


GIDIOMEDE soccaestiieecctncaenssake 
other commitments, such as family re- _| High school graduate, 
ean ne IO CONC vs scscasensenaccascorse 
sponsibilities, school, and even other _| Less than a bachelor’s 
employment."! Some workers prefer GOQMOG eiirircsrasesterscnciseccors 


the variety of temporary assignments 
to the predictability of a regular job. 
Temping also gives workers opportu- 
nities to obtain experience and train- 
ing, explore the local labor market, and 
test a variety of job settings before 


Ct : 
making a permanent commitment. Es- LOU 9CuPs 
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Total, 16 years and older..... 123,208 


Men, 16 years and older 
16 to 19 Yeals..........c:.004000 


on 66,290 
ais 2,820 


65 years and older vac... | 2,072 


ANA OINEL «0.2... ceeeeessenereeees 56,918 
Rae 5,786 
cee 14,572 
soa 15,796 
ian 11,286 
ange 5,183 
vanes 1,479 


Race and Hispanic origin 


Ht 105,239 
cone 13,108 
pe 10,441 


Educational attainment 


Less than a high school 


‘Less than 0.05 percent. 


timates from the temporary help industry indicate that a siz- 
able number of temporary assignments lead to permanent 
employment.!? (Anne E. Polivka, pages 55—74, this issue, pre- 
sents findings from the February 1995 survey on workers’ 
transitions from alternative to traditional jobs.) To be sure, 
not all workers are motivated strictly by personal preference: 
workers may temp to fill in the gap between “regular” jobs. 


Incidence of alternative and traditional work arrangements, by selected 
characteristics, February 1995 


help 
workers | agency 


contrac- 
tors 


5,635 
12,421 
32,138 
34,113 
23,980 
11,370 

3,551 


6,634 
17,566 
18,317 
12,694 

6,187 


—_ 
BHAWN-DON DRORONDOH 


BANONDONAR NNwWOWODOND 
MnNROACHO AHDOANWO=5 


(or wo Cue en eat ie 


_ 


2,816 


AND=sa24 2) — 
WONHOADNAN® 

Se a ee 
ONwMWOARNO= 
Sprpawannvw 


= 


tas: 9,851 
Rien 32,760 


cco: 29,407 
te 29,582 


Note: Workers in traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of the alternative-arrange- 
ment categories. Details may not sum to totals because a small number of workers are both on call and 
provided by contract firms, and the total employed includes day laborers, an alternative arrangement not 
shown separately. Entries under “Race and Hispanic” origin will not sum to 100 percent because data for 
the “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the white and black popula- 


February 1995 


[Percent distribution] 


Workers in alternative arrangements 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 


Employed (thousands) .... 
PROT COMM asso caver seistetewcsc cee 
Full-time workers ... _ 
Part-time workers ...........8 
At work part time for 
economic reasons ............ 
At work part time for 
noneconomic reasons ...... 


' Percentage not shown where base is less than 75,000. 


part time. 


Indeed, when permanent jobs are scarce, temping may be one 
of the few employment options available.!* 

In the 1995 survey, 1.2 million workers were identified as 
being paid by a temporary help agency. (To the extent that 


iS Temporary Workers 
Characteristic an Oncol help provided by 
agency contract 
comasiors workers firms 
Total 
Employed (thousands) .... 1,968 1,181 652 
PEICOM sacevscves cxscsascsseccisees 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Full-time workers ... 44.1 79.4 84.0 
Part-time workefs .............00 55.9 20.5 16.0 
At work part time for 
economic reasons ............ 19.0 10.9 5.1 
At work part time for 
noneconomic reasons ...... 36.2 10.9 10.6 
Men, 20 years and older 
Employed (thousands) .... 876 522 457 
Percent......... or 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Full-time workers ... a 66.8 84.1 88.4 
Part-time workers ............. 33.2 15.9 11.6 
At work part time for 
economic reasons ............ 19.6 8.6 5.5 
At work part time for 
noneconomic reasons ...... 18.5 8.2 55) 
Women, 20 years and older 
Employed (thousands) .... 938 596 179 
Percent......... es 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Full-time workers ... ve 28.8 76.5 76.5 
Part-time workefrs ............0+ tlhe: 23.5 23.5 
At work part time for 
economic reasons ............ 18.3 13:7 2.8 
At work part time for 
noneconomic reasons... 48.1 LBA 21.2 


Employed persons in alternative and traditional work arrangements, by 
full- and part-time status, reason for part-time work, sex, and age, 


Workers 
in 
traditional 
arrange- 
ments 


111,052 
100.0 
81.7 
18.3 


3.3 


14.6 


56,058 
100.0 
92.0 
8.0 


2.8 


5.8 


49,726 
100.0 
76.2 
23.8 


3.5 


18.9 


Note: Workers in traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of the alternative-arrange- 
ment categories. Details may not sum to totals because of rounding and because the total employed 
includes day laborers, an alternative arrangement not shown separately. Part time is defined as working 1 
to 34 hours per week; full time is 35 hours or more. The classification of full- and part-time workers is based 
on the number of hours usually worked. The sum of the at-work part-time categories does not equal the 
preceding figure for part-time workers, as the latter includes those who had a job, but were not at work in 
the reference week. Also, persons at work part time for an economic reason can work either full or part time 
on a usual basis; persons at work part time for a noneconomic reason are limited to those who usually work 


permanent staff of the agency indicated 
that they were paid by their agencies, 
the estimate of the number of temps in- 
cludes the staff—a relatively small 
number—as well as the temporary 
workers.) More than half (53 percent) 
of those in the arrangement were 
women, compared with 47 percent of 
traditional workers. Many women do, 
in fact, combine family responsibilities 
with their temporary work: more than 
60 percent had at least one child under 
the age of 18, and nearly half of the 
mothers had at least one preschooler. 
Both proportions were somewhat 
higher than those for women in tradi- 
tional work arrangements. 

One of the more striking features of 
temporary help agency workers is their 
youth. One-fourth were under the age 
of 25, giving temps the youngest age 
profile of any of the arrangements stud- 
ied. By comparison, just 15 percent of 
traditional workers were in this age 
group. The male temps were even 
younger than the female temps, with 
nearly one-third under 25. A particu- 
larly large share of temps was between 
the ages of 20 and 24. Their motiva- 
tion did not seem to be related to 
school attendance, as most young 
people who temped were not enrolled 
in high school or college. 

In addition to being disproportion- 
ately young and female, temporary 
help agency workers were more likely 
to be members of a minority group. 
Blacks made up 22 percent of the tem- 
porary help work force, double their 
share of traditional employment, while 
Hispanics made up 11 percent of 
temps, compared with their 9-percent 
share of traditional employees. Fur- 
thermore, black and Hispanic men 
were more likely to work as temps than 
were black and Hispanic women, the 
opposite of the situation among whites. 
(Analysis of data for Hispanics is se- 


verely restricted due to limitations of the CPs sample.) 
Temporary help agency workers were somewhat less edu- 

cated, on average, than other workers. Fourteen percent had 

not completed high school, compared with 10 percent of tra- 
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ditional workers. Just 20 percent were college graduates, 9 
percentage points lower than the share of other workers. 
Surprisingly, perhaps, given the short-term nature of many 
of their assignments, temps were not, as a rule, part-timers. 
Nearly four-fifths of temps worked full time (at least 35 hours 
per week), a proportion only slightly lower than that of tradi- 


versus traditional employment. In response to one question, 
only 27 percent of temporary help agency workers indicated 
that they preferred working that way, the lowest percentage 
of any of the four alternative work arrangements. Nearly two- 
thirds (63 percent) said that they would prefer a traditional 
job, of whom 40 percent were actively looking for one. (The 


tional workers. There was, however, a 
notable difference in the reasons given 
for working part time: one-half of the 
part-time temps had an economic rea- 
son for their short hours and would 
have preferred full-time work, com- 
pared with only 18 percent of tradi- 
tional workers. 


Occupations and industries. Congru- 
ent with the popular image of the in- 
dustry, temporary help agency workers 
were heavily concentrated in clerical 
and machine operator positions. In fact, 
these two categories accounted for 
nearly two-thirds of all temporary help 
agency workers. Among industries, 
there was a similarly lopsided distribu- 
tion, with manufacturing and services 
making up 72 percent of the industries 
to which temps were assigned. 

There was a sharp division of labor 
by sex: half of the men were operators, 
fabricators, and laborers, while nearly 
half of the women were in clerical po- 
sitions. A similar split was observed in 
the industry distribution, with 42 per- 
cent of the men having been assigned 
to a manufacturing firm and 46 percent 
of the women to a company in the serv- 
ices industry. As mentioned earlier, a 
relatively large number of black and 
Hispanic men were temporary help 
agency workers, a fact that likely re- 
flects the types of jobs intermediated 
by temporary help services, especially 
operator, fabricator, and laborer posi- 
tions, which are disproportionately 
held by minority men." 


Preference. Those who argue that the 
growth in temporary help jobs is driven 
more by demand factors than supply 
factors may find evidence for their po- 
sition in the responses to questions on 
workers’ preferences for alternative 
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[Percent distribution] 
Workers in alternative arrangements Workers 
age an in 
z Temporary} Workers 
Independ traditional 
contractors) Workers agency | contract ments 
workers firms 
Total, 16 years and older 
(thOUSANGS) eis. sicccsnerraeseenns 8,309 1,968 1,181 652 111,052 
PGICENE scsavescatrerascectarneccderatapeuser 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Executive, administrative, and 

Managerial Gv. csccacccsepseveersvacntecnscee 18.6 3.0 6.5 5.7 13.6 
Professional specialty ............... 16.3 22.1 8.3 25.6 14.7 
Technicians and related support .... 1.1 1.6 3.7 6.9 3.4 
Sales OCCUPATIONS ...........:cceseeeeseee 18.8 6.2 2.6 3.2 11.7 
Administrative support, including 

COLI Cal eee ea sabre ccaee esas edeuennerenepee 3.8 9.9 30.1 48 16.0 
Service OCCUPATIONS .........ccceeeeeeee 10.6 20.0 9.0 27.8 13.6 
Precision production, craft, 

ANG NODAL pessaecncescerxeseostetdeceynsees 19.2 13.3 5.6 14.6 10.1 
Operators, fabricators, 

ANCPADOLOTSic: f-ceecssetineeescsaneapeseees 6.5 20.1 33.2 10.4 14.6 
Farming, forestry, and fishing......... 5.1 3.8 1.0 9 2.4 

Men, 16 years and older 
(EMOWISANAS) eiveeaecersssssencccsterewecs 5,595 952 557 466 58,678 
PRICONE een ccecunereteetceorsreneacteasy 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Executive, administrative, and 

Mamagerial 5: .<.seracrte-acceant adres 22.1 2.5 7.3 5.8 14.3 
Professional specialty ............00 14.4 10.5 7.3 23.4 12.8 
Technicians and related support .... led 5 4.5 6.9 3.1 
Sales OCCUPATIONS «0.0... eeeseeeeene 17.5 2.5 1.4 6 11.4 
Administrative support, oe 

CIEN ICAL). fiscineaceescdesceeeoresr an 7 4.6 Tha 1.9 6.2 
Service Occupations ..........:sseeee 2.3 12.2 8.8 26.6 10.5 
Precision production, craft, 

ANG POD all tes -caanxstetoseeteteresn-asapcerentts 27.1 26.3 79 20.4 17.2 
Operators, fabricators, 

BING IADOMETS eee cssteevecentenvanvsaneresetss 8.0 34.1 49.5 13.3 20.8 
Farming, forestry, and fishing......... 6.7 6.6 ae) 1.3 3.7 

Women, 16 years and older 
(thousands) is kecstccevettier dss. 2,714 1,015 624 186 52,373 
POrcant :ssexsivcsicvsi Sasi nesses 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Executive, administrative, and 

Matnagerlals...itsscsscseveceestepnesecosscrene 11.3 3.4 5.8 5.4 12.9 
Professional specialty . nae 20.1 33.0 9.1 31.4 16.8 
Technicians and related support .... 1.0 27 3.0 7.6 3.7 
Sales OCCUPATIONS ..........:eceseeeeeeee 21.3 9.6 3.7 9.7 12.0 
Administrative support, including 

CIONNCEl Rascdgcit ix eerie 10.3 14.8 47.0 11.9 26.9 
Service OCCUPATIONS ........:cssceseeeeeee 27.7 27.2 9.1 30.8 17.0 
Precision production, craft, 

ANG ROD AN seccciswcsss eeraisaecborrncatews 2.9 42 3.5 (') 2A 
Operators, fabricators, 

ANdiADONONS serNicteressreatecstencers 3.4 6.9 18.6 3.2 7.6 
Farming, forestry, and fishing......... 2.0 1.2 (‘) (‘) 1.0 
pc saibon ibiammirachiren sie W Tk 6 al I 

‘Less than 0.05 percent. 


Note: Workers in traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of the alternative-arrange- 
ment categories. Details may not sum to totals because of rounding. 


[Percent distribution] 


Industry and sex 


\ 


idiot 


Independ- 
ent 
contractors 


On-call 
workers 


Workers in alternative arrangements 


Temporary 
help 

agency 

workers 


Total, 16 years and older 
(thousands) 
Percent. .......... 
Agriculture ... 
Mining 
Construction .... & 
MaAMUfA turing cisscvatteo-seesviedesncecssovses 
Transportation and public utilities .. 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate 


Men, 16 years and older 
(TNORISAINGS) Pei ve: -scovacsescess die cectass 
Percent 


GOMISHMICHONN rts ottteciccesnconsooveceees 
Manufacturing ..........:cssesecsereeeeees 
Transportation and public utilities .. 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate 


Women, 16 years and older 
(thousands) 
Percent ........... 
Agriculture ... 
Mining 
Construction h 
MMANTUMACTUPING Foi nccecceseseneoncseceeessceeee 
Transportation and public utilities .. 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate 


‘Less than 0.05 percent. 


were assigned. 


Note: Workers in traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of the alternative-ar- 
rangement categories. Details may not sum to totals because of rounding. For temporary help agency 
workers and workers provided by contract firms, the industry classification is that of the place to which they 


remaining 10 percent did not state a clear preference or did 
not provide any answer to the question.) Dissatisfaction was 
higher among men, with 71 percent preferring traditional em- 
ployment, compared with 57 percent of the women. When 
asked why they worked through a temporary agency, a ma- 
jority of both men and women provided an economic reason, 
such as “It was the only type of work I could find” or “I hope 
it leads to permanent employment,” in contrast to a personal 
reason, such as “flexibility” or “family obligations.” Among 
women, however, a sizable minority gave a personal reason. 
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Workers 
in 
Workers | traditional 
provided by! grrange- 
firms 
111,052 
100.0 
2.4 
; 6 
8.4 4.4 
17.6 17.9 
13.4 7.2 
6.0 21.4 
6.9 6.4 
32.3 34.4 
12.6 5.4 
466 58,678 
100.0 100.0 
43) 3.3 
2.7 Ae) 
11.1 7.3 
21.9 23.2 
15.4 9.5 
5.0 2-7 
Tale 4.7 
23.8 23.6 
12.0 Sif, 
186 52,373 
100.0 100.0 
(') 1.3 
AA 2 
2.2 1.1 
6.7 11.9 
8.4 47 
8.4 21.0 
5.0 8.4 
: 46.5 
5.0 


Other data sources. 


Tenure and contingency. Most tem- 
porary help agency employees were 
relatively new to the arrangement, and 
few had been in it more than 3 years. 
Just 24 percent had spent more than a 
year as a temp. Most assignments were 
fairly short term; 42 percent had been 
at their current assignment less than 3 
months, 72 percent less than 9 months. 
While many temporary assignments are 
measured in days or weeks, some are 
much longer. In fact, 16 percent of tem- 
porary help agency workers had been 
working at their current assignment for 
more than a year. 

Two-thirds of temporary help agen- 
cy employees were contingent under 
the broadest estimate of contingency 
presented in the lead article, this issue, 
and could not work in their current as- 
signment for as long as they wished. 
This was the highest proportion of any 
of the work arrangements studied. It 
may be surprising that the figure is not 
higher. On the other hand, only 39 per- 
cent of temporary help agency work- 
ers were contingent under the narrow- 
est estimate of contingency, which 
measures whether the relationship with 
the temporary help firm (rather than the 
assignment) could be ongoing. 


Special characteristics. To increase 
their chances of obtaining work, some 
workers register with more than one 
temporary help agency at a time. In 
February 1995, 22 percent had multiple 
registrations. Even though some assign- 
ments are just for a day or two, nearly 
all temps were assigned to only one 
work site during the reference week. 


The temporary help industry is unique 


among the four employment arrangements under study in that 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has produced limited, but regu- 
lar, information on the industry for some time. The Bureau’s 
other major employment survey, the Current Employment 
Statistics (CES) survey, obtains, from employers, information 
on employment, hours, and earnings of workers on payrolls 
in nonfarm industries, including the help supply services in- 
dustry (SIC 7363). Data from this survey clearly have estab- 
lished the rapid expansion of the industry, which has grown 
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from 400,000 employees in 1982 to more than 2 million in 
1995.15 

At first glance, there appears to be a large discrepancy be- 
tween the number of temporary help agency workers as meas- 
ured in the CPS supplement (1.2 million), compared with the 
CES survey (2 million). On closer inspection, however, much 
of this difference can be explained by important differences 
in the concepts and methodologies of the two surveys. The 
CES survey provides an estimate of the number of people on 
company payrolls in the reference period (the pay period that 
includes the 12th of the month). Employees who were paid 
by two temporary agencies during that period (a minority of 
temps, to be sure) would be counted on both payrolls. In con- 
trast, in the CPS, each worker is counted just once, regardless 
of the number of jobs he or she holds. By the same token, 
traditional workers who moonlighted as temps would be 
counted in the temporary help industry (as well as the indus- 
try of their primary job) in the CES survey, but not in the CPs, 
where they would be classified according to their main job 
only. Also, because SIC 7363 includes firms “engaged in sup- 
plying temporary or continuing help on a contract or fee ba- 
sis,”'© the CES estimate for the industry includes some work- 


ers who were reported to be contract company employees in. 


the CPS and others who worked for employee-leasing firms. 
When adjusted for these factors, the CPS estimate comes very 
close to the CES estimate. A reconciliation of the two esti- 
mates is provided in the lead article, 
this issue. 

In sum, temporary help agency 
workers were disproportionately 
young, female, and members of minor- 
ity groups, and somewhat less edu- 
cated than other workers. Although 
they were found in a variety of occu- 
pations, most worked in clerical and 
industrial labor positions. They were 
relatively dissatisfied with their work 
situation: two-thirds said that they 
would prefer a traditional job. While 
individual assignments tended to be 
short term, most workers felt that they 
could stay with their temporary help 
firm as long as they wished. 


[Percent distribution] 


Not available 


Workers employed by 
a contract company 


The other form of intermediated em- 
ployment examined in the 1995 survey 
was work arranged through a contract 
company. Generally speaking, contract 
companies supply workers to client 
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Characteristic 


Total, 16 years and older (thousands) 


Prefer traditional arrangement ... 
Prefer alternative arrangement .. 


companies to provide a variety of services that the client com- 
panies prefer to be carried out by contract staff rather than in- 
house employees. Examples of services that frequently are 
contracted out include building security and cleaning, con- 
struction trades, and computer programming. 

Many workers are employed by firms that provide a serv- 
ice to other companies.-For this study, it was important to 
focus on just those workers whose employment appeared to 
be very closely tied to the firm for which they were perform- 
ing the work. Therefore, to be classified as contract company 
employees, individuals had to meet two additional criteria: 
that they usually worked for only one customer and that the 
work was done on the customer’s premises. According to the 
1995 survey, about 650,000 workers met these requirements. 

For client companies, contract workers have many of the 
same advantages as temporary help agency workers. Con- 
tract workers can reduce the size of the client companies’ 
permanent staff, mitigate the cost of recruiting employees, 
moderate the effect of fluctuations in sales, and provide ac- 
cess to specialized skills. Although they work on the client 
company’s premises, the workers are employees of the con- 
tract company, which pays their wages, supplies whatever 
benefits they receive, and generally oversees their work. Day- 
to-day supervision of contract workers typically is handled 
by the client company. When an assignment ends, workers 
may be moved to another project, or their employment may 


Employed persons in alternative work arrangements, by preference for 
arrangement and sex, February 1995 


‘ 


Temporary 


Independent help agency 


contractors 


On-call 
workers 


Note: Details may not sum to totals because of rounding. Information on preferrred arrangement is 
not available for workers employed by contract companies. 


arrangement and sex, February 1995 


[Percent distribution] 


clel[8- Employed persons in alternative work arrangements, by reason for household survey. Previous estimates 


of contract company employment 
were based on information derived 


from surveys of employers, including 


be terminated. Assignments tend to be longer with contract 
companies than with temporary help agencies, although, as 
noted earlier, temporary help agencies sometimes are inter- 
mediaries for long-term employment as well. (In the Febru- 
ary 1995 survey, an individual’s categorization was self-de- 
termined. Those who responded that they worked for a 
temporary help agency would have been classified in that ar- 
rangement and not asked whether they were employed by a 
contract company.) 

The 1995 survey represented the first time information on 
contract company employment was gathered directly from a 


Temporary the CES survey, and were focused on 
Characteristic independent Opsran help agency | selected industries, such as business 
contractors wor kel ts workers 5 
services (SIC 73), that were assumed 
to involve a significant amount of con- 
: ane é 
Total, 16 years and older (thousands)... 8,309 1,968 1,181 Bane ony study, Janice 
rR a wicsestieetycisanes 100.0 100.0 100.0 Murphey, a BLS researcher, found that 
iy he pater As eee ines ee ale a employers in four manufacturing in- 
Hope job leads to permanent Reaeih Mee ; ; dustries reported significantly higher 
UMNO VIRION sien este kh was cascapiehzebensehonacustace 6 8.5 17.9 f contracti ut from 
Other ECONOMIC reASON ..........seeeseeeeeeees 5.4 6.6 7.5 pales eka HacHng © om 1980 to 
Personal FEASONS ...sscsessscrsssseesseseesnssseevn 87.0 49.7 33.3 1986."° In another study, John 
Flexibility of schedule . wees panies ppsdnsiocaiay crams 19.2 23.5 13.5 Tschetter, also of the Bureau, exam- 
Family or personal obligations ................. 3.4 3.4 oe F é 
UN SCHOOMAAINNIG: sesctasssscctesevescosseeconscencente 5 5.6 2.5 ined reasons for the dramatic growth 
Other personal reason .......... cesses 63.9 17:2 Sat in servi ver a simil a 
Reason not available ........cccccccessseseseseeeee 3.1 2.9 1.9 of business paige , ar P e 
riod and found no significant shifts 
ee eteene)... see =e con toward contracting out functions that 
Economic reasons... 10.3 56.8 75.4 previously had been done in-house.'® 
Only type of work could find 4.2 38.6 47.4 And in a recent article in the Journal 
Hope job leads to permanent : x 
ployment! BoM oy caslastiesdocseasveece 6 9.2 18.3 of Labor Economics, Katharine G. 
Bsa isoe ass on TO ste ae oa ee Abraham and Susan K. Taylor identi- 
Flexibility of SCEGUIC «.....ccscsscscesnenn 14.6 15.1 6.5 fied three factors that influence a 
Fame Be PNEIONG ee 3 Ke Ke firm’s decision to contract out for 
IUSCROOUTAINING s.-uscn:.nscr-cnecescncosecsssseaseds : ; : 5 : : : 
Other personal reASON ...........cccsscsscesseeeeee 70.9 18.7 13.2 business support services: savings in 
Reason not available ...........c.cccccecscessssesseees 2.8 3.3 1.3 compensation costs, volatility of de- 
Women, 16 years and older mand, and the specialized skills of- 
AEOUISENVIS) POS Messscscscdseasedatsesnclososerassso 2,714 1,015 624 fered by the contractor.” 
ORC GIN ates iestade concur siess ecccversecssoenses 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ECOMOMICIODSONS Ah :...-2.<0--0sccssesacsenesceseass 9.2 38.6 §5.2 
pa Seis ane Bedabondsapesteye 5 3.6 26.6 32.3 Characteristics. Compared with tra- 
QUACHOVTINOE 0c csccncrecetssnnocssseesee A 7.8 17.5 ditional workers, employees with con- 
Other Economic reASON .........cccssesceeseeeeee Sie 41 5.5 tract firms were disproportionately 
PGRSOMaAN TOASONS 255s sncssescsesscvpstssnsateccesvens 87.1 58.9 42.4 
Flexibility of SCHEUIC ...---sccccsecccseessssceee, 28.7 31.3 19.7 male and younger than 35. Most 
comey Naot ODLIgAtIONS ........----11. ia os “< worked full time. They were some- 
IM SCMOOMAANNING sei.2--ccsscesnsseNisctoscsevsssecesse : ! : ‘ 
Other personal fam Ret 49.4 16.2 16.9 what more likely to have attended col- 
Reason not available ...............c:cccecseeeeeee 3.7, 2.6 2.6 lege than traditional workers were. 
Note: Details may not sum to totals because of rounding. Information on reason for alternative ar- The single largest occupation among 
rangement is not available for workers employed by contract companies. contract company workers was secu- 


rity guards, which accounted for 15 
percent of the total. Construction 
trades and computer occupations—namely, systems analysts 
and programmers—accounted for 12 percent each. A rela- 
tively large share of contract company employees were as- 
signed to the public sector. 


Tenure and contingency. A substantial share—about 40 per- 
cent—of contract company employees had been working for 
their current client for more than a year. At the same time, 
relatively few had lengthy spells in their employment rela- 
tionship, a finding that is consistent with a comparatively 
youthful labor force. 
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Contract company employees had a relatively low rate of 
contingency. Under the broadest estimate of contingency, just 
20 percent believed that their current assignment could not 
continue for as long as they wished. Under the narrowest es- 
timate, only 8 percent both believed that they could not work 
for their employer indefinitely and had less than 1 year of 


tenure. As would be anticipated, those 
with longer tenure were more likely to 
consider their jobs permanent. (Ques- 
tions on preference and reasons for 
working in alternative arrangements 
were not asked of contract company 
workers, due to the difficulties of 
phrasing meaningful questions for that 


group.) 


Comparison with temporary help 
agency workers. As discussed earlier, 
the conceptual distinction between the 
two types of intermediary arrangements 
is somewhat blurred. Interestingly, 
though, individuals who worked for a 
contract company differed markedly 
from temporary help agency workers in 
a number of respects. Compared with 
temps, contract company workers were 
more likely to be male, white, at least 
25 years old, and college graduates. 
They also were more heavily repre- 
sented in professional and service oc- 
cupations and considerably under- 
represented in clerical and machine 
operator jobs, which dominate the tem- 
porary help work force. 

Further, contract company workers 
had been at their current assignment 
much longer than temporary help 
agency workers—1.1 years versus 0.3 
year—and were more than twice as 
likely to report that their assignment was 
permanent. Judging from the magnitude 
of the differences between the two 
groups, it would appear that the distinc- 
tion between contract companies and 
temporary help agencies is meaningful 
to workers in those arrangements. 


On-call workers 


An integral aspect of the job for most 
workers is reporting to work according 
to a fairly regular schedule. There are 


exceptions, however: some workers report to work only 
when they are asked to do so. These individuals are referred 
to in this study as on-call workers. Once called to work, they 
may stay in the assignment for just a day or for several days 
or weeks in a row. On-call workers can supplement the 
company’s regular work force when needed or fill in for an 
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tenure in the arrangement and sex, February 1995 


[Percent distribution] 


Workers in alternative arrangements Workers 
Independ- Temporary) Workers traditional 
Tenure and sex sits On-call help esti ne arrange- 
workers agency contrac! 
ace saeiacs palais ments 
aaa ae 

Total, 16 years and older 
(GNOUSANGS) ooi cceccsncetenstecreree 8,309 1,968 1,181 652 111,052 
PENCE Se, sccevccstencrstcestnepexeascomerse 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total reporting specific tenure . 98.3 96.8 96.8 97.9 86.9 
A V@aN OMMOES w-crrecescxscs.s--sevesersensere 17.1 45.4 U2 50.5 22.5 
Less than 6 months ........ 6.2 25.3 45.1 25.6 8.9 
6 to 12 months ......... 10.9 20.1 27.6 24.7 13.6 
More than 1 year.... 81.2 51.3 24.0 47.4 64.3 
Less than 4 years 16.5 21.8 16.0 21.0 16.5 
4 to 9 years .......... 25.1 19.3 6.4 16.3 23.8 
10 to 19 years ... 23.4 6.5 9 8.4 15.8 
20 years or more............. oe 16.2 3.7 8 1.7 8.3 
Specific tenure not available .......... qt, 3.2 3.2 Dal 13.1 
Median tenure, in years ............... 6.9 ail 5 1.5 4.9 

Men, 16 years and older 
(ENOUSAMGS) i scr-csaessdesctetsecteascsss 5,595 952 557 466 58,678 
PGICGMN Us ccsrronee wren -ccnsoetreaceerss 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total reporting specific tenure . 98.1 97.1 96.6 98.1 85.9 
ALVOANOFIOSS i, \cseceesesvesssrercteaneseus 14.7 41.7 71.8 47.4 21.6 
Less than 6 months .........ce 5 25.2 47.4 25.3 8.4 
6 to 12 months ..... 9.6 16.6 24.4 22.1 13.1 
More than 1 year.... 83.4 55.4 24.8 50.6 64.4 
Less than 4 years too 23.1 15.6 23.6 15.8 
GTO SIVOAIS Te cesseccsscsasscoastioere usa. 24.2 18.1 8.2 15.7 22.7 
TONOET 9 WOANS) is -tes ccs tesctevensds 24.4 7S) 2 9.4 15.9 
20 years or more. ........... Bye 19.2 6.7 ig 1.9 9.9 
Specific -tenure not available .......... 1.9 2.9 3.4 1.9 14.1 
Median tenure, in years ...........0 8.1 2.4 3) 1.6 5.3 

Women, 16 years and older 

(WYOUSANGS) Woes acs careeet cnr vevt oss 2,714 1,015 624 186 52,373 
POISON hesisctastteccrerenevers 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total reporting specific tenure ........ 98.5 96.5 96.9 97.3 88.0 
V VOOR OF ISS ccic..cssscexcectetrcssnececes 21.9 48.9 73.5 57.5 23.6 
Less than 6 months 8.4 25.3 43.2 26.3 9.4 
6 to 12 months ......... 13.4 23.6 30.2 31.2 14.2 
More than 1 year.... 76.6 47.6 23.5 39.8 64.3 
Less than 4 years . 18.7 20.6 16.4 15.1 17.2 
4 to 9 years .......... 26.9 20.5 4.7 17.7 24.9 
10 to 19 years ...... 21.3 5.6 1.8 5.9 15.6 
20 years OF MOFE..........00000+ ae 9.8 9 6 aa 6.5 
Specific tenure not available .......... 15 3:5 3.1 a7 12.0 
Median tenure, in years ...........00. 5.4 1.8 1.3 45 


ful 


Note: Workers in traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of the alternative-arrange- 
ment categories. Details may not sum to totals because of rounding. For workers in traditional arrange- 
ments, estimates reflect tenure with the current employer. Median tenure was calculated only for those 
who reported a specific tenure. 
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Contingent and noncontingent workers, by work arrangement and sex, 


over the age of 64. They were some- 


February 1995 what less educated compared with 
other workers: 22 percent had a col- 
ee lege degree, 7 percentage points less 
Contingent workers than the share of traditional workers. 
Work arrangement Total 
; and sex (thousands) Non- There was an unusually large gender 
Estimate 2| Estimate 3 tle gap with respect to education that was 
reflected in the occupational profiles 
Total of men and women in this arrange- 
ment, a point to be discussed shortly. 
With altemative arrangement: 
Independent contractors ............. 8,309 3.8 3.8 96.2 Among Tee, only i Pp eteent had a 
ON-Calll WOFKETS ......sc.sssssssessssseseees 1,968 17.6 18.0 35.2 64.8 college degree, compared with 31 per- 
Temporary help agency workers . 1,181 39.4 48.0 66.5 33.5 
Workers provided by cent of the yieniey ae 3 
CoNPACE FINNS wecscssesicseovesasseesvensss 652 Tat 11.7 19.8 80.2 Another distinguishing characteris- 
With traditional arrangement.......... 111,052 1.6 1.8 3.6 96.4 tic of on-call workers is the large pro- 
Men portion who worked part time. More 
vir iterate Grrangeinert: than half (56 percent) of those on call 
Independent contractors ............. 5,595 (’) 3.1 3.1 96.9 usually worked less than 35 hours per 
On-Call WOrKEES ........ceeeeeceeeseeeeee 952 20.7 21.4 40.8 59.2 PP ae 
Temporary help agency workers . 557 37.6 45.9 65.6 34.4 week, compared with Just 18 percent 
Workers provided by of traditional workers. Women who 
COMEACH NIMS sn isvessnessvoseccevescasie 466 Ti 11.8 20.4 79.6 z 
With traditional arrangement .......... 58,678 1.4 1.6 3.3 96.7 worked on call had an extremely high 
incidence of part-time work (71 per- 
women cent among adult women), much 
With alternative arrangement: higher than either their male counter- 
Independent contractors ............. 2,714 (‘) 5.3 5.3 94.7 ° 
On-call WOrKerS «2... LEN UFOs 14.8 14.8 30.0 70.0 parts (33 percent) or women working 
Temporary help agency workers . 624 41.0 49.8 67.3 32.7 in traditional arrangements (24 per- 
Workers provided by -ti i 2 
CONTECH IMS eo ic.s.c-cccstecessectacees 9.1 1 18.3 81.7 cent). Part-timers constituted the ma 
With traditional arrangement.......... 52,373 ; 44 95.9 jority of on-call workers in every 


‘ Not applicable. 


absent employee. Some examples of workers who can be on 
call are substitute teachers, nurses, and construction workers. 

There were about 2.0 million people employed as on-call 
workers in February 1995, making up 1.6 percent of all work- 
ers. (People with regularly scheduled work that might include 
periods of being on call to perform work at unusual hours, 
such as medical residents or computer technicians, were not 
included in this category.) 


Characteristics. On-call workers constituted the second 
largest group of the four examined in this article, yet, up until 
the February 1995 survey, little was known about these work- 
ers. According to that survey, slightly more women than men 
were on-call workers, in contrast to traditional workers. More 
than half of the women had at least one child under the age of 
18, and nearly half of the mothers had a child under the age 
of 6, proportions similar to those of traditional workers. On- 
call workers were more likely to be under the age of 25 and 


Note: Noncontingent workers are those who do not fall into any estimate of contingent workers. Work- 
ers in traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into any of the alternative-arrangement categories. 
Independent contractors, as well as the self-employed, are excluded from estimate 1. 


major occupational group except pre- 
cision production, craft, and repair. 
While part-time work among tradi- 
tional workers is typically voluntary, 
in the case of on-call workers an un- 
usually large share was part time for 
an economic reason: about one-half of the adult men and one- 
quarter of the adult women who worked part time would have 
preferred full-time work. The large number of on-call em- 
ployees who worked part time resulted in the shortest aver- 
age workweek of any alternative arrangement—25.9 hours. 

While found in a variety of occupations, on-call workers 
were concentrated in several categories, with the men tend- 
ing toward blue-collar work and the women toward selected 
white-collar and service jobs. For men in this arrangement, 
two categories accounted for 60 percent of employment: op- 
erators, fabricators, and laborers (especially truckdrivers, 
freight and stock handlers, and laborers); and precision pro- 
duction, craft, and repair occupations (including carpenters, 
electricians, and plumbers). In addition, a sizable number of 
male on-call workers were substitute teachers and farm work- 
ers. Two other categories accounted for 60 percent of the 
women: service occupations and professional specialty oc- 
cupations. Service occupations with a large number of fe- 
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male on-call workers were food preparation (waitresses and 
cooks), health services (nursing aides), and personal services 
(child care and teachers’ assistants). Professional specialty 
occupations included teachers and registered nurses. Also, 
a substantial number of female on-call workers were office 
clerks, sales clerks, and cashiers. The types of jobs they held, 
foreshadowed by their divergent educational profiles, indi- 
cate that on-call work has quite different meanings for men 
and women. : 

For men and women combined, elementary and secondary 
school teachers accounted for 14 percent of all on-call work- 
ers; construction trades, transportation and material-moving 
occupations, and handlers and laborers each made up about 
10 percent. In most cases, on-call workers constituted a very 
small share of the workers in an occupation. One notable ex- 
ception was elementary school teachers, 10 percent of whom 
worked on call. A large number of on-call workers were found 
in the public sector, a major employer of teachers. 


Tenure. While the length of time on-call workers spent in a 
particular assignment was very short, their tenure in the ar- 
rangement was relatively long—a median of 2.1 years. 


On-call employees who worked full time had been in the ar-- 


rangement for 2.7 years, almost a year longer than part-time 
workers. Those who worked part time voluntarily had a longer 
tenure than those who worked part time for economic reasons 
(2.1 years versus 0.8 year), presumably because those who 
preferred to work more hours would be apt to change jobs. 
Among the major occupational groups, workers in precision 
production, craft, and repair had the longest tenure, 4.0 years. 


Preference and contingency. A majority of on-call workers 
would prefer a traditional job, although women were some- 


Footnotes 


' The cps, the major source of information on employment and unem- 
ployment, is a sample survey conducted monthly for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by the Bureau of the Census. The sample consisted of 56,000 house- 
holds in February 1995. A combination of in-person and telephone inter- 
views is used; the respondent can be any knowledgeable member of the house- 
hold aged 15 or older. Periodically, supplementary questions are added 
to the basic cps questionnaire to elicit information on selected characteris- 
tics of workers. In February 1995, the first supplement on contingent and 
alternative work arrangements was conducted. All employed persons, ex- 
cept unpaid family workers (a very small group numerically), were included 
in the supplement. For persons holding more than one job, the questions 
referred to the characteristics of their main job (the one at which they worked 
the most hours). Because this was a one-time survey, it was not possible 
to assess the effect of seasonal variation on the estimates of alternative ar- 
rangements or to determine whether such arrangements have become more 
common. 


? Information from the 1995 survey was released initially as Contingent 
and Alternative Work Arrangements, Report 900 (Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, August 1995). An additional analysis of these and other data on job 
security appeared in Report on the American Workforce (U.S. Department of 
Labor, 1995), chapter 1. 
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what more satisfied with the on-call arrangement than men 
were. Nearly 60 percent of the men gave an economic reason 
for working on call, while a similar share of the women gave 
a personal reason. Under the broadest estimate of contin- 
gency, about 35 percent of on-call workers felt that their jobs 
could not continue as long as they wished, compared with 
just 4 percent-of traditional workers. Men had a higher inci- 
dence of contingency than women—41 percent, compared 
with 30 percent. Interestingly, contingency was not closely 
related to tenure: even those with a number of years in the 
arrangement did not feel secure. (Nearly 1 in 5 contingent 
on-call employees had worked on call for at least 6 years.) 
Why on-call workers felt such a high degree of insecurity is 
not obvious. It may be that some of the jobs which tend to be 
on call, especially construction trades and services, are rela- 
tively sensitive to factors such as consumer demand and busi- 
ness failures and are inherently less stable. It may be, too, 
that even in relatively secure fields, on-call jobs are often set 
up to be temporary rather than permanent positions. 


IN CONCLUSION, the results of the Bureau's first survey on 
alternative work arrangements illustrate the difficulty of gen- 
eralizing about people in such arrangements. For example, 
workers in the largest category, independent contracting, had 
high levels of education and job security. Contract company 
employees, while a much smaller group, shared these char- 
acteristics. On the other hand, temporary help agency em- 
ployees and on-call workers had less education, as well as 
less job security, than other workers. While the nature of 
employment relationships is bound to be the subject of ongo- 
ing analysis, these data make clear that intermediated, irregu- 
larly scheduled, or consulting jobs are not necessarily per- 
ceived as unstable by the workers who hold them. O 


3 See Anne E. Polivka’s article on pages 3-9, this issue, which presents 
three estimates of contingency based in part on actual and expected job ten- 
ure. For the theoretical underpinnings of the concept of contingency, see 
Anne E. Polivka and Thomas Nardone, “On the definition of ‘contingent 
work,’ ” Monthly Labor Review, December 1989, pp. 9-16. 


“It may be tempting to classify independent contractors who were iden- 
tified as wage and salary workers in the main questionnaire as workers who 
otherwise would have been employees of the company for which they were 
working or individuals who were “converted” to independent contractors to 
avoid legal requirements. However, the basic cps questionnaire does not per- 
mit this distinction. Two individuals who are in exactly the same work ar- 
rangement may answer the question from the main questionnaire—“Were 
you employed by government, by a private company, a non-profit organiza- 
tion, or were you self-employed?”—differently, depending on their inter- 
pretation of the words “employed” and “self-employed.” It was not possible 
with the cps supplement to collect information on the legal aspects of em- 
ployment arrangements. 

> Owners of an incorporated business generally are considered paid em- 
ployees of the business. In the basic CPs questionnaire, therefore, they are 
classified as wage and salary workers rather than as self-employed. In the 
February 1995 supplement, however, all independent contractors were asked 


the complete set of questions about the characteristics of their business, re- 
gardless of their classification on the basic questionnaire. 

° See two articles by John E. Bregger in the Monthly Labor Review: “Self- 
Employment in the United States, 1948-62,” January 1963, pp. 37-43; and 
“Measuring self-employment in the United States,” January/February 1996, 
pp. 3-9. 

7See Wayne Howe, “Temporary help workers: who they are, what jobs 
they hold,” Monthly Labor Review, November 1986, pp. 45-47, for an ear- 
lier study of workers in the temporary help supply industry based on a spe- 
cial supplement to the cps in May 1985. The findings are not directly com- 

' parable with those from the February 1995 survey, as different questions 
were asked. Also, see Anne E. Polivka, “Are Temporary Help Agency Work- 
ers Substitutes for Direct Hire Temps? Searching for an Alternative Expla- 
nation of Growth in the Temporary Help Industry,” paper presented at the 
Society of Labor Economists Conference, Chicago, May 3-4, 1996. Kevin 
D. Henson, Just a Temp (Philadelphia, Temple University Press, 1996); 
Maureen Martella, Just a Temp: Expectations and Experiences of Women 
Clerical Temporary Workers, report prepared for the U.S. Department of 
Labor, Women's Bureau, November 1991; and Jackie Krasas Rogers, “Just a 
Temp: Experience and Structure of Alienation in Temporary Clerical Em- 
ployment,” Work and Occupations, May 1995, pp. 137-66, provide views of 
the industry primarily from the temporary workers’ perspectives. 

8 Martha I. Finney and Deborah A. Dasch, A Heritage of Service: The 
History of Temporary Help in America (Alexandria, vA, National Associa- 
tion of Temporary Services, 1991). 

° Lonnie Golden and Eileen Applebaum, “What was Driving the 
1982-88 Boom in Temporary Employment?” American Journal of Econom- 
ics and Sociology, October 1992, find evidence for a demand-driven boom; 
Karylee Laird and Nicolas Williams, “Employment Growth in the Tempo- 
rary Help Supply Industry,” Journal of Labor Research, Fall 1996, pp. 663— 
81, find both demand factors (especially economic growth and foreign com- 


petition) and supply factors (particularly the increasing labor force partici- 
pation of married women) to be significant. 

'0 Steven Pearlstein, “Business and the Temp Temptation: A Permanent 
Situation,” The Washington Post, Oct. 20, 1993, pp. C11, C15. 

" Henson, for instance, interviewed several actors and musicians whose 
stints with temporary help firms served as “day jobs.” (See Henson, Just a 
Temp.) 

” Growth in Temporary Help Reflects the New Way Americans Find Jobs, 
news release, National Association of Temporary and Staffing Services, Dec. 
20, 1995. 

3 Golden and Applebaum, “The 1982-88 Boom in Temporary Employ- 
ment.” 

4 Factsheet on Black and Hispanic Workers (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
April 1996). 

'S For an analysis of the temporary help supply industry based on data 
from the CES survey, see Max L. Carey and Kim L. Hazelbaker, “Employ- 
ment growth in the temporary help industry,” Monthly Labor Review, April 
1986, pp. 37-44. 

16 Standard Industrial Classification Manual, 1987. 

7 Richard S. Belous, The Contingent Economy: The Growth of the Tem- 
porary, Part-Time and Subcontracted Workforce (Washington, National Plan- 
ning Association, 1989). 

18 Janice D. Murphey, Business Contracting-out Practices, Summary 
87-8 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, November 1987). 

9 John Tschetter, “Producer services industries: why are they growing so 
rapidly?” Monthly Labor Review, December 1987, pp. 31-40. 

20 Katharine G. Abraham and Susan K. Taylor, “Firms’ Use of Outside 
Contractors: Theory and Evidence,” Journal of Labor Economics, July 1996, 
pp. 394-424. 
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Alternative Arrangement 


Earnings and benefits of workers 
in alternative work arrangements 


Workers in alternative work arrangements 

were generally less likely to receive health insurance 

or pension coverage from their employers, but many earned 
higher wages than workers in traditional arrangements 


pproximately 1 of 10 workers was em- 

ployed in an alternative work arrange- 

ment, according to data from the February 
1995 Contingent Worker/Alternative Work Ar- 
rangement Supplement to the Current Population 
Survey (CPS). Alternative work arrangements 
include working through a temporary help agency, 
working for a contract company, working on-call, 
and working as an independent contractor. 

It has been argued that some alternative work 
arrangements have come about through compa- 
nies’ efforts to reduce costs. Firms often find it 
cheaper to contract out for services such as secu- 
rity and payroll than to perform these functions in- 
house. In addition, the use of temporary help agen- 
cies can reduce costs by allowing firms to expand 
production during periods of increased demand 
without having to hire permanent workers or incur 
the costs of firing unneeded workers. Having a pool 
of on-call workers available serves the same pur- 
pose. By hiring independent contractors, firms can 
gain access to workers with highly specialized 
skills on an as-needed basis. 

Have these developments been detrimental to 
workers? Not necessarily, if these arrangements 
allow workers to better direct their talents to where 
they are most highly valued, they may actually be 
better off. This article compares the earnings and 
benefits of workers in these alternative work ar- 
rangements with those of workers in traditional ar- 
rangements. 


Earnings 


The earnings of workers in alternative work 
arrangements relative to those in traditional 
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arrangements vary significantly. Workers em- 
ployed by temporary help agencies and those 
who are on call earned less than workers in 
traditional arrangements, while contract com- 
pany workers and independent contractors 
earned more. (See table 1.) Some of the dif- 
ference between the various alternative ar- 
rangements can be attributed to the occupational 
make-up of each arrangement. For instance, 
people employed by temporary help agencies 
were more likely to work in administrative 
support or laborer occupations which tend to pay 
lower wages. In contrast, independent con- 
tractors were more likely to work in higher 
paying managerial and professional specialty 
occupations. 

Of the four alternative work arrangements, 
persons employed by temporary help agencies 
earned the least. Overall, full-time temporary 
help workers earned 60 percent of the traditional 
worker wage. Men who worked for temporary 
help agencies earned 51 percent as much as men 
in traditional work arrangements, while women 
earned 72 percent as much. Younger temporary 
help workers earned a larger percentage of tradi- 
tional worker earnings than did their older coun- 
terparts. Interestingly, among temporary help 
workers, women out-earned men. 

Although earnings of temporary help workers 
generally increased with educational attainment, 
temporary help workers earned more, relative to 
traditional workers, at lower education levels. Tem- 
porary help workers tend to work in lower paying 
occupations; about three-fifths of them hold admin- 
istrative support and operator, fabricator, and la- 
borer jobs. 


Full-time employees of contract companies earned more 
($512—median weekly earnings), in general, than workers 
in traditional arrangements ($480—median weekly earnings). 
~ Women who work for contract companies earned slightly less 
than women in traditional arrangements, while men earned 
more. (Unfortunately, it is not possible to say much more than 
this, because the sample sizes in many of the cells are too 
small for analysis.) 

On-call workers who worked full time as well as those 
who worked part time earned about 80 percent of what simi- 
lar workers in traditional arrangements earned. On-call work- 
ers were much more likely than those in traditional arrange- 
ments to work part time, however. Men working on-call 
earned more relative to traditional workers than did women. 
By age, on-cali workers earned about 25 percent of what tra- 
ditional workers earned. This reflects the higher proportion 
of on-call workers who are younger. 

Among full-time on-call workers, those with an associate 
degree fared the best, and even out-earned those with college 
degrees (a large share of whom are substitute teachers). As one 
might expect, weekly earnings of high school dropouts who 


work on-call were the lowest, although their earnings were very 
close to the earnings of high school dropouts in traditional 
arrangements. 

Overall, independent contractors earned more than workers 
in traditional arrangements. However, female independent con- 
tractors earned less than workers in traditional arrangements; 
for men (who dominate the group numerically), the reverse was 
true. In nearly every age group, independent contractors earned 
more than traditional workers, with older workers having the 
greatest difference. Independent contractors without a post-sec- 
ondary degree earned more than their traditional counterparts, 
while those with a degree earned less. 


Health insurance coverage 


Overall, workers in traditional arrangements were more likely 
than those in alternative arrangements to have health insur- 
ance, although there was wide variation in coverage among 
alternative work arrangements.! Workers employed by tem- 
porary help companies had the lowest rate of health insur- 
ance coverage from all sources (45 percent), while indepen- 


Median weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary workers with alternative and traditional work arrangements 


by selected characteristics, February 1995 


Temporary 
help agency 
workers 


Characteristic 


Workers 
provided by 
contract firms 


Workers with 
traditional 
arrangements 


On-call Independent 


workers contractors 
fA 


Age and sex 


Total, 16 years and older 
16 to 19 years 
20 to 24 years 
25 years and older.. 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 


55 to 64 years 


Hispanic origin 


Educational attainment 


Less than a high school diploma 
High school graduates, no college .... 
Some college, no degree 

Associate degree 

College graduates 


‘Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 
Note: Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into 


(') 290 
384 376 
519 349 

(!) 672 
715 411 


any of the “alternative arrangement’ categories. Data exclude the incorpo- 
rated self-employed. 
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characteristics, February 1995 


Percent of employed temporary help agency workers with health insurance and pension coverage, by selected 


With health insurance coverage With pension coverage 
Total 
Characteristic (in Through Eligible for Eligible for 
thousands) ine oh Through employer- | employer- 
Total other provided d 
employer provide 
job or union health nelah 
at main job insurance pe 
Age and sex 
Total, 16 years and older ....... 1,181 44.9 
16) 10!24 VOANS ii. cesssescnsecsecenersuesee 295 36.6 
25 years and older. 886 47.6 
25 to 34 years .... 403 41.2 
35 to 44 years .... y 251 46.6 
45 to 54 years ....... 143 60.8 
55 years and older .............+ 89 58.4 
557 38.8 
624 50.3 
WUE os scccccsvcoteanszuisasesacreoceas 859 50.8 
BAC eer cycawetranseaettn deanwenuane cnn 257 30.7 
HISPANIC OFIGIN .........sceceeceeeeeee 134 17.9 
Full- and part-time status 
Full-time WOrkKerS 0.0.0... cece 927 45.3 
Part-time WOrkKeTS ..........sceseee 254 43.7 
Educational attainment 
Less than a high school 
IPO eee ch act sevtsccsaseavsrestiossys 173 15.6 
High school graduates, 
NO! CONC GS cic. cccarecesseseressnceorses 384 42.4 
Some college, no degree a 270 46.7 
Associate degree ............. “i 77 61.0 
College graduates ...........c:ee 216 61.1 
Selected occupation 
Executive, administrative, 
and managerial ..........seeee 77 59.7 
Professional specialty .............00+ 98 69.4 
Administrative support, 
including clerical... 355 50.7 
Service occupations 106 44.3 
Operators, fabricators, 
ANG NADOTOLS ans entncaceestesaavencntes 392 30.1 
Selected industry 
Manufacturing ........cccccesccceseeseene 230 43.5 
SQrvices £21 .siiiiccsdsdhcctccecesececgans | 789 47.3 


1Less than 0.05 percent. 
Note: 
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Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into 
any of the “alternative arrangement” categories. Data exclude the incorpo- 
rated self-employed. Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will 


not sum to totals because data for the “other races” group are not presented and 
Hispanics are included in both the white and black population groups. Data for 
full- and part-time workers will not sum to totals because usual status on the 
Principal job is not identifiable for a small number of multiple jobhoiders. 


dent contractors had the highest rate (73 percent). By com- 
parison, the proportion of workers in traditional arrangements 
with health insurance was 83 percent. 

Workers in traditional arrangements also were more likely 
than those in alternative arrangements to be eligible for, and 
receive, employer-provided health insurance. Among tradi- 
tional workers, women were slightly more likely than men to 
have health insurance from any source, while men were likely 
‘to receive coverage from their employer. 

Of workers employed by temporary help companies, 6 per- 
cent received their health insurance from their employer, while 
23 percent said they were eligible for coverage. Although 
workers employed by temporary help companies were not 
likely to have employee-provided health insurance, more than 
two-fifths had coverage from any source, implying that many 
of these workers were receiving coverage from a family 
member or some other nonemployment-related source. (See 
table 2.) 

Compared with temporary help workers, contract workers 
were more likely to receive or be eligible for health insurance 
from their employer. They also were more likely to accept 
coverage from their employer, when it was offered. Slightly 
more than two-fifths of contract workers received health in- 
surance from their employer, while nearly three-fifths were 
offered coverage. (See table 3.) Unlike temporary help work- 
ers, a relatively large fraction (7 percent) of contract workers 
received health insurance through a union or other job. A large 
proportion of contract workers—70 percent—had health in- 
surance coverage from some source. Contract company work- 
ers in service occupations were much less likely to have health 
insurance than were those in other occupations. In fact, ex- 
cluding those employed in service occupations, the health 
insurance coverage rate for contract workers would be about 
78 percent, which is very close to the coverage rate for tradi- 
tional workers. 

On-call workers were 1-1/2 times more likely than 
temporary help company workers to have coverage, and were 
about 3 times as likely to obtain coverage from their em- 
ployer. In comparison to temporary help workers, a slightly 
higher proportion of on-call workers (27 percent) were 
offered employer-provided health insurance. (See table 4.) 
About two-thirds of on-call workers had health insurance 
from some source. Older on-call workers were more likely 
to be covered overall, although they were less likely to 
receive coverage from their employer. The proportion of on- 
call workers with health insurance ranged from 28 percent 
among those in farming, forestry, and fishing occupations 
to 76 percent among those in administrative support 
_ occupations. 

As stated previously, independent contractors had the 
highest proportion of workers with health insurance among 
workers in alternative employment arrangements. Given that 


most independent contractors are self-employed, it is not 
surprising that they were much more likely than workers in 
traditional arrangements to receive health insurance from a 
nonemployment-related source. (See tables 5 and 6.) Out of 
all independent contractors, 69 percent received health in- 
surance from a source not related to their employment. Of 
this total, 31 percent said they purchased their own health 
insurance, 27 percent obtained coverage through a family 
member, and 11 percent received health insurance from some 
other source. In contrast, 22 percent of traditional workers 
received coverage through a nonemployment-related source. 
Because very few independent contractors received em- 
ployer-provided health insurance, most of the variation in 
health insurance coverage was attributable to differences in 
coverage from nonemployment sources. 

In general, workers with higher levels of education were 
more likely to have health insurance, and also were more 
likely to be offered, or obtain, coverage from their employer. 
Among workers in alternative arrangements, those arrange- 
ments that had a disproportionate share of workers with more 
education tended to have higher rates of coverage. For ex- 
ample, independent contractors (41 percent) and contract 
company workers (35 percent) had the largest proportions of 
workers with an associate or college degree. Workers in these 
arrangements had relatively high rates of coverage, but that 
coverage was often unrelated to their own employment. For 
example, among independent contractors, college graduates 
were most likely to purchase their insurance on their own, 
while those who had completed some college were most 
likely to rely on a family member for coverage. 


Pension coverage 


Workers in alternative arrangements were less likely than tra- 
ditional workers to have pension coverage, although there 
was considerable variation among the different alternative 
arrangements.” Temporary help workers had the lowest pro- 
portion with pensions (3 percent), while independent con- 
tractors had the highest (35 percent). By comparison, nearly 
one-half of workers in traditional arrangements had pension 
coverage. 

Because most independent contractors are self-employed 
and, therefore, not likely to be covered by an employer-spon- 
sored pension plan, the tabulations for pension coverage in table 
5 include a category for tax deferred savings accounts such as 
Individual Retirement Accounts (IRA’s) and Keogh plans. Of 
the independent contractors who participate in pension plans, 9 
of every 10 had an IRA or Keogh plan. Independent contractors 
age 55 and older were the most likely to have pension cover- 
age; slightly more than half of these workers had coverage, com- 
pared with one-third of those ages 25 to 54. A very small pro- 
portion of independent contractors age 16 to 24 participated in 


(Text continues on page 54.) 
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NEl)(e Percent of workers employed by contract firms providing health insurance and pension coverage, by selected 
characteristics, February 1995 


Characteristic 


shin 


(in 
thousands) 


Age and sex 


Total, 16 years and older....... 
16 10 24 YOAMS: ecco cc cccccseneseees 
25 years and older 

25 to 34 years ....... 

35 to 44 years ... 

45 to 54 years ....... ma 

55 years and Older .............0+ 


Full- and part-time status 


Full-time WOrkers ........ seen 
Part-time WOrkers .........cceseeees 


Educational attainment 


Less than a high school 
IDIOFNG er cgastenneectiscccorsesverarcace 


NO COMNEGE .........0.sesccresssssscrere 
Some college, no degree 
Associate degree ............ Avot 
College graduates ..........csese 


Selected occupation 


Professional specialty ................ 
Technical, sales, and 
administrative support............ 
Service occupations ............000 
Precision production, craft, 
QNO Pepa cc, sn.cunvapeaccets courant 


Selected industry 


CONSTRUIGHON Akiscctsccsccrmscteteatctees 
SOMCOS vaiieivussriis accctechtaateasinrestva 


tLess than 0.05 percent. 


109 


109 
403 


2Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 

Note: Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into 
any of the “alternative arrangement” categories. Data exclude the incorporated 
self-employed. Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not 
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Total 


69.9 
57.6 
71.8 
68.1 
78.9 
80.5 

() 


69.1 
71.5 


72.8 
55.3 
() 


74.2 
47.7 


41.3 


63.6 
74.1 


() 


80.0 


78.4 


84.5 
48.1 


70.5 


72.5 
67.2 


With health insurance coverage 


Eligible for 

Through current employer- 

employer | Through other | provided 

at main job job or union health-— 

sa _insurance 
42.5 6.6 58.0 
49.5 (*) 60.6 
41.2 7.8 57.6 
46.5 8.7 61.0 
48.7 7.2 65.8 
31.2 7.8 45.5 
() (?) () 
40.8 8.6 58.8 
46.8 1.6 56.5 
43.3 7.6 58.6 
35.5 2.6 53.9 
() () () 
48.7 6.8 64.8 
11.9 3.7 24.8 
18.7 1.3 29.3 
34.2 8.0 53.5 
37.1 11.9 58.7 
(?) () (?) 
60.5 3.2 68.6 
63.5 2.4 Th2 
48.5 (*) 67.0 
19.3 IEG 42.0 
31.6 25.3 44.2 
36.7 AY oe, 45.0 
44.4 1.0 64.3 


Total 


With pension coverage 


Eligible for 
employer- 
provided 
pension 


36.8 
28.9 
() 


41.3 
10.1 


37.6 
36.2 


sum to totals because data for the “other races” group are not presented 
and Hispanics are included in both the white and black population groups. 
Data for full- and part-time workers will not sum to totals because usual 
status on the principal job is not identifiable for a small number of multiple 


jobholders. 


HEle(a Percent of employed on-call workers with health insurance and pension coverage, by selected characteristics, 


February 1995 
With health insurance coverage With pension coverage 
Total Eligible for Eliai 
: ¥ gible for 
Characteristic (in thousands) Through current Through other ak a employer- 
Total employer i provide Total rovided 
at main job | {0b or union health provic 
insurance pension 
eel wiles 
Age and sex 

Total, 16 years and older ..... 1,968 66.1 ive 5.6 26.5 18.6 25.3 
16 to 24 years ...... ee th 379 58.0 7.1 1.1 15.3 5.5 11.1 
25 years and older.. 1,589 68.0 19.6 6.7 29.1 21.8 28.6 

25 to 34 years ..... 499 57.7 22.4 5.6 36.5 19.4 29.5 

35 to 44 years..... 456 69.1 21.9 Wate 31.6 23.9 31.6 

45 to 54 years... #3 313 70.6 19.5 9.9 25.6 23.6 26.8 

55 years and older ............... 320 79.7 11.9 3.8 18.4 20.9 25.0 

952 64.6 23.7 10.0 32.6 20.8 28.7 

1,015 67.5 11.0 1.6 20.9 16.7 22.2 

White 1,671 68.4 16.5 5.9 25.5 19.1 24.8 
Black 204 55.9 20.6 5.4 34.8 18.1 34.3 
Hispanic origin 189 32.3 13.8 1.6 16.9 10.6 13.2 

Full- and part-time status 

Full-time Workers. ........ee 817 65.5 31.6 11.4 43.9 26.3 37.2 
Part-time workers ........ eee 1,130 66.4 7.0 1.6 14.1 Les 16.3 

Educational attainment 
Less than a high school 

UPIOMMA a recssteccussencscsodoecneoseine 238 44.5 21.8 1.3 31.1 11.4 14.3 
High school graduates, 

NORCONEGS 6... te.cecscscscccssseciee 646 62.4 19.0 8.2 30.2 19.1 26.9 
Some college, no degree . 327 73.4 19.6 8.6 29.7 14.4 19.7 
Associate degree ........... 206 75.2 22.3 9.7 29.1 25.5 35.8 
College graduates 371 72.8 13.5 1.1 24.0 24.5 31.3 

Selected occupation 
Professional specialty 434 73.5 11.5 2 23.7 24.0 30.6 
Sales occupations .............06 122 60.7 8.2 (*) 15.6 9.0 15.6 
Administrative support, 

including clerical ................ 194 75.8 14.4 iPS) 25.3 20.1 26.3 
Service occupations ................ 393 61.8 13.7 3.1 23.2 11.2 18.6 
Precision production, craft, 

NEING MADE oeincrisisvetivecspencentans 34.7 26.7 39.3 26.7 30.5 
Operators, fabricators, 

AN laDOFENS ...........eeeeeeeeee 20.8 6.3 30.9 21.3 30.9 
Farming, forestry, 

Tel EU ne lene ee 10.7 (') 10.7 (') (‘) 

Selected industry 
(CORSHMICHON ecrnsscncscazcenenensescees 23.5 25.0 eon 23.5 26.5 
Manufacturing ..........cceeeeeeeee 29.4 11.8 42.9 27.7 49.6 

Transportation and public 
utilities ...... ; mas 34.5 4.1 50.9 37.4 49.7 
Retail trade .. oe 8.9 0.4 13.0 8.1 11.0 
SONVMICOS Has citer eos sasdebseestceesie 10.9 i 1.6 peasy 15.4 21.8 

‘Less than 0.05 percent. will not sum to totals because data for the “other races’ group are not pre- 

Note: Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into sented and Hispanics are included in both the white and black population groups. 
any of the “alternative arrangement” categories. Data exclude the incorpo- Data for full- and part-time workers will not sum to totals because usual status 
rated self-employed. Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups on the principal job is not identifiable for a small number of multiple jobholders. 
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AEl°}(-ee ~=Percent of employed independent contractors with health insurance and pension coverage by selected 


characteristics, February 1995 


Characteristic 


Age and sex 


Total, 16 years and older .......... 
16) to 19 YOAMS . ooo... cevncseee 
20 to 24 years........ 
25 years and older. 

25 to 34 years .... 

35 tO 44 Yea! ......ceessssseereenees 

45 tO 54 Yeas ......cssesessceneeceenes 

S51OIG4 Oats, ....c.cttearsecensntnrvecsh 


65 years and OIder. ...........:.0000 


Full- and part-time status 


Full-time WOrkers ........:cceeeeeeeeeee 
Part-time WOrkeIS. .........ccccesereees 


Educational attainment 


Less than a high school diploma.. 
High school graduates, 
MOICOMOGO Reevties. c.-cevecscsvarecesereenve 
Some college, no degree ............. 
Associate degree ............. 3 
College graduates 


Occupation 


Executive, admininistrative, 

and managerial ...........sceseee 
Professional specialty ..............++ 
Technicians and related 

SUDDOM i ccrecrstscce tr yerthehocccsnns estes 
Sales OCCupations ..........csceeseeeee 
Administrative support, 

including Clerical ...........:cceee 
Service occupations 
Precision production, craft, 

ANGODANI Sc ccesvehcd Reacatonnnesth 
Operators, fabricators, 

QNGNADOFENS He ieccvssntansstessccsseoscsns 


Selected industry 


PAGHICUNUPO oe ccs sccresnsnetestusectenteasenece 
Construction... 
Manufacturing 
Transportation and public 

USTRS as issic horas benckoeas ncn erete 
Wholesale trade Bf 
Fetal trade© .....csssccsseconscssecchenssacesay 
Finance, insurance, 

and real estate 2.0.0... ceeeeeeeee 
DOMVICRS ive secraraapsenncsesnmnaoy eo 


tLess than 0.05 percent. 


Total 
(in 
thousands) 


Total 


72.6 
75.2 
54.3 
73.1 
61.3 
68.8 
75.9 
83.6 
94.6 


71.3 
75.3 


73.6 
63.0 
51.0 


72.3 
73.5 


48.7 


64.6 
76.6 
71.2 
83.5 


80.6 
78.9 


70.3 
80.9 


85.8 
63.6 


62.3 


54.6 
65.1 


70.6 
62.6 
73.9 


62.4 
80.5 
78.9 


84.2 


74.4 


With health insurance coverage 


Through 
current 


employer 
at main job| member 


Note: Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do not fall 
into any of the “alternative arrangement’ categories. Data exclude the incor- 
porated self-employed. Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups . 
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spouse or | Purchased 
other family! on own 


27.0 
60.0 
21.3 
26.6 
27.0 
27.9 
29.1 
27.2 

8.9 


20.6 
40.2 


27.5 
24.3 
19.3 


23.9 
35.0 


16.6 


24.2 
32.3 
26.1 
27.6 


28.5 
28.2 


23.1 
28.5 


39.3 
31.8 


22.1 


22.0 
19.4 


23.1 
23.6 
20.0 


20.7 
19.5 
29.6 


27.3 
30.9 


31.0 

1.6 
22.3 
31.6 
24.3 
31.2 
36.6 
34.4 
31.1 


35.1 
22.5 


31.4 
23.8 
20.6 


35.5 
18.7 


20.8 


29.3 
32.0 
29.6 
36.0 


37.3 
33.2 


22.0 
35.6 


26.4 
17.4 


29.7 


20.7 
35.1 


37.6 
30.4 
34.1 


32.3 
40.4 
33.7 


38.1 
26.9 


With pension coverage 


Other 
source 


Total 


35.1 
6.4 
6.1 

36.3 

19.6 

35.2 

37.7 

54.1 

49.0 


35.7 
33.8 


36.6 
14.7 
13.2 


36.1 
32.1 


14.6 


25.1 
32.5 
31.1 
53.0 


45.7 
48.3 


33.0 
45.6 


42.5 
15.7 


22.9 


Nick 
20.1 


25.2 
25.5 
38.4 


22.7 
43.7 
34.1 


59.2 
36.3 


Through 

current IRA or 
employer | Keogh 
at main job 


32.6 
2.4 
1.0 

33.8 

16.4 

33.0 

35.1 

51.4 

48.8 


33.0 
31.8 


34.2 
9.9 
9.5 


33.1 
30.8 


13.3 


23.1 
31.0 
29.3 
49.1 


43.3 
45.4 


25.3 
40.9 


40.3 
14.3 


21.6 
15.5 
19.7 


25.0 
24.6 
31.6 


will not sum to totals because data for the “other races” group are not presented 
and Hispanics are included in both the white and black population groups. Data 
for full- and part-time workers will not sum to totals because usual status on the 
principal job is not identifiable for a small number of multiple jobhoiders. 


A-le(-3-my =8=6Percent of workers employed in traditional job arrangements providing health insurance and pension coverage, 
by selected characteristics, February 1995 
With health insurance With pension coverage 
Eligible for ple 
a Total Through current emolovers Eligible for 
Characteristic (in thousands) in anol oyer Through other pearion d Total employer- 
at main job | /0b or union health provided 
insurance esha ebay 
Age and sex 

Total, 16 years and older ....... 103,795 82.9 61.2 0.9 73.5 49.0 56.0 
16 to 24 Veal wees “ 16,608 68.2 31.3 5 45.5 14.7 26.1 
25 years and older. Es 87,187 85.7 66.9 9 78.8 55:5 61.7 

25 to 34 years .... 28,171 80.1 63.9 6 77.3 46.5 55.8 

35 to 44 years ..... i 28,586 86.7 68.7 8 80.7 58.9 64.3 

sds if 19,467 89.9 71.8 1.1 82.6 64.8 68.7 
10,964 90.0 61.1 1.9 71.3 53.3 57.6 

54,244 82.2 66.3 1.3 76.2 51.0 57.3 

49,551 83.6 55.6 4 70.6 46.8 54.6 

87,667 84.3 61.5 9 73.8 49.5 56.3 

11,945 157 60.5 “if 73.0 48.9 56.9 

9,209 62.6 49.5 1.2 59.3 31.5 37.4 

Full- and part-time status 
Full-time workers 84,333 85.1 71.2 9 82.8 56.5 63.8 
Part-time workers 19,272 73.3 17.4 8 32.9 16.0 22.1 

Educational attainment 
Less than a high school 

CUD edeccestarcteccsucscsacsnccscsusces 10,347 59.9 43.8 1.0 56.8 22.7 28.9 
High school graduates, 

NMIO) CONDOS ascpiscebseasoaxeatascesennnes 32,896 80.3 60.3 1.2 73.7 45.7 53.5 
Some college, no degree .......... 19,261 84.2 64.3 1.0 77.8 45.1 52.4 
Associate degyee .......... aes 8,556 89.5 69.3 9 82.4 SrA 65.0 
College graduates. ...............006 25,974 93.5 77.0 3 87.0 66.6 72.6 

Selected occupation 
Executive, administrative, 

and managerial ...........: 13,484 91.9 75.8 3 86.8 64.0 69.4 
Professional specialty 15,494 92.9 74.4 4 84.9 67.6 73.2 
Technicians and related 

BOON crte reese scacsnavesvsaseesecscaze, 3,686 91.1 72.0 4 83.7 60.2 67.6 
Sales Occupations ............s0+ 11,569 80.1 48.0 4 63.1 33.5 41.8 
Administrative support, 

including clerical ................64 17,119 88.6 64.0 4 78.0 53.9 62.7 
Service occupations ................ 14,423 67.2 35.8 8 50.1 27.1 33.5 
Precision production, 

Craft, and repair ........ esses 10,704 79.9 65.3 2.9 75.3 49.7 55.1 
Operators, fabricators, 

GIGIADONONS sp cissassescessceosesenect 15,908 HRS 62.2 1.5 73.9 43.2 52.2 
Farming, forestry, and fishing .... 1,408 61.8 37.7 1.3 46.7 PATE 24.3 

Selected industry 

AQQICUHUIG .cecescecesccssccsssscseesssssene 1,277 (‘) (*) (‘) (‘) () (*) 
Mining .......... is 618 90.0 81.1 Uo! 88.5 62.8 69.9 
Construction .... a 4,491 — 67.8 44.5 6.0 56.0 30.6 34.6 
Manufacturing ......... essences 19,319 88.1 77.8 0.6 87.6 61.1 69.1 
Transportation and public 

PMR eee estee teva os sekrcest ssevensys 7,772 89.4 77.9 1.3 86.2 64.2 70.7 
Wholesale trade .. Et 3,916 86.2 69.3 9 81.1 50.1 56.2 
PROTA PAGO carers cisere<ccntaesesexcsseues 17,933 70.0 34.9 7 51.4 21.7 30.1 
Finance, insurance, 

and real estate .................0 6,711 90.1 69.6 3 82.2 58.9 67.6 
Services 35,811 83.9 58.0 fs) 71.6 48.1 55.0 
Public administration 5,947 95.4 85.8 3 92.5 85.1 88.3 


tLess than 0.05 percent. sum to totals because data for the “other races” group are not presented and 
Note: Workers with traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into Hispanics are included in both the white and black population groups. Data for 


any of the “altemative arrangement’ categories. Data exclude the incorporated full- and part-time workers will not sum to totals because usual status on the 
self-employed. Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not principal job is not identifiable for a small number of multiple jobholders. 
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employer-sponsored pension plans, and, in fact, the vast major- 
ity of younger workers do not participate in pension plans, even 
those in traditional arrangements. 

In terms of eligibility for pensions from their employers, 
contract company workers were most likely to be offered pen- 
sions. The proportion eligible for coverage was 36 percent, com- 
pared with 25 percent for on-call workers and 7 percent for 
temporary help workers. In contrast, more than half of workers 
in traditional arrangements were eligible for pensions from their 
employer. 

Men in traditional arrangements and in each alternative 
work arrangement were slightly more likely than their fe- 
male counterparts to have pension coverage. Among work- 
ers in alternative arrangements, women working for tempo- 
rary help companies had the lowest rate of coverage (2 per- 
cent), while men working as independent contractors had 
the highest—36 percent. 

In each employment arrangement, workers with higher lev- 
els of education tended to have higher rates of pension cover- 
age. Among alternative work arrangements, at each level of edu- 
cational attainment, independent contractors had the largest pro- 
portion of workers with coverage, although there was wide 
variation among independent contractors by level of education. 
Much of this variation in coverage rates was attributable to dif- 


Footnotes 


' In the survey, respondents were asked, “Do you have health insur- 
ance from any source?” If the answer to that question was “yes,” re- 
spondents were then asked whether they received insurance from their 
employer. Those who did not receive health insurance from their em- 
ployer were asked for the source of their health insurance; in addition, 
they were asked whether they were eligible to receive insurance from 
their employer. Respondents who said “no” to the initial question, “Do 
you have health insurance from any source?,” were asked if their em- 
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ferences in the fraction of workers with tax deferred savings 
accounts, and may reflect differences in income levels. People 
with more education and higher incomes have more disposable 
income from which to save, and also have a greater tax incen- 
tive to put money into tax deferred savings accounts. It also 
could be that more highly educated workers are more willing to 
forego current consumption, and, hence, are more likely to save 
in general. 


EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN alternative work arrangements vary 
not only by type of arrangement, but also within the differ- 
ent arrangements by occupation, education, and other fac- 
tors. Overall, contract company workers and independent 
contractors, who tend to be more highly educated and con- 
centrated in skilled occupations, actually out-earn similar 
workers in traditional arrangements, while on-call workers 
and temporary help workers earn less than their counterparts 
in traditional arrangements. In terms of health insurance and 
pensions, workers in each alternative arrangement were less 
likely than traditional workers to have coverage from any 
source. Among the alternative arrangements, independent 
contractors and contract company workers were most likely 
to have health insurance coverage and pensions, while on- 

call and temporary help workers were least likely. CJ 


ployer offered health insurance to any of its workers, and if they were 
eligible to be in the plan if they wanted. 

2 In the survey, respondents were asked, “Does (employer’s name) offer 
a pension or retirement plan to any of its employees?” If the answer to that 
question was “yes,” the respondent was then asked, “Are you included in 
this plan?” If the response was “no,” the respondent was asked, “why not?” 
The response to this question was used to determine eligibility for those not 
in a plan. 
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Into contingent and alternative 
employment: by choice? 


Workers enter contingent and alternative arrangements 
from many different activities and for a wide variety 

of reasons; while some workers are involuntarily 

in such arrangements, as a proportion 

of the employed, they are relatively few 


ecent reports of corporate downsizing, 
R« growth of temporary help agencies, 

and the phenomenon of “outsourcing” 
have fueled the perception that the number of 
contingent workers and workers in alternative 
work arrangements is increasing. In addition to 
participating in debates over the number of work- 
ers in such arrangements, economists are inter- 
ested in the long-run effects of these arrange- 
ments on individuals’ employment patterns and 


~-labor market behavior. Some have argued that 


being a contingent worker or being in an alterna- 
tive work arrangement consigns a person to the 
bottom of the economic ladder, where the worker 
experiences frequent job changes and has little 
economic security and no hope of economic ad- 
vancement.' Further, proponents of this position 
argue that, as a result of the apparent growth in 
the number of contingent workers and those 
working in alternative work arrangements, the 
economic hardship associated with these types 
of jobs is increasing. Others argue, by contrast, 
that contingent employment and alternative work 
arrangements offer individuals pathways into the 
labor market that they otherwise would not have, 
as well as flexibility that helps them balance work 
with other, non-labor-market obligations. With- 
out contingent work and alternative work ar- 
rangements, these observers insist, individuals 
with poor access to jobs or with conflicting needs 
would either be unemployed or drop out of the 
labor force altogether.* Proponents of these types 


of work arrangements also go so far as to argue 
that some alternative work arrangements, such 
as temporary help service employment, offer in- 
dividuals more stable employment and greater 
chances for upward job mobility than they would 
be able to obtain on their own. Implicit in the 
discussion of the growth of contingent and alter- 
native work arrangements and their effect on in- 
dividuals' labor market prospects is the notion 
that the job market has undergone a fundamental 
shift in the last several years. The importance of 
internal labor markets, it is argued, has declined, 
and employers have altered the ways they hire 
and fire workers.* 

Using data from the February 1995 supplement 
to the Current Population Survey (CPS) on con- 
tingent workers and workers in alternative work 
arrangements, this article explores the effect of 
such employment arrangements on individuals’ 
positions in the labor market. It begins by exam- 
ining the importance of these arrangements for 
those who started in their current work relation- 
ship relatively recently and goes on to consider 
what these individuals were doing prior to enter- 
ing into that relationship. The article then inves- 
tigates the preferences of all contingent workers 
and workers in alternative arrangements regard- 
ing their arrangement, as well as their reasons for 
being in that type of employment relationship. All 
this information is used in various combinations 
to construct several measures of the proportion 
of those employed who involuntarily entered into 
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either a contingent or an alternative work arrangement. As a 
further measure of individuals’ satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
with their current work arrangements, the article proceeds with 
an examination of the proportion of contingent workers and 
workers in alternative work arrangements who are looking 
for a new job. Finally, to obtain a gauge of the importance of 
alternative work arrangements in leading to wage and salary 
employment directly with a single employer, the article pre- 
sents the proportion of workers in traditional jobs who started 
working for their current employers in an alternative work 
arrangement. 

In what follows, contingent workers are defined as indi- 
viduals who do not have an implicit or explicit contract for 
long-term employment. As in the article, “Contingent and al- 
ternative work arrangements defined,” this issue, three esti- 
mates of contingent workers are constructed using CPSs data. 
Statistics relating to all three estimates are shown in tables; 
however, the analysis focuses on individuals classified as con- 
tingent under the broadest measure, estimate 3: wage and sal- 
ary workers who, based on other than personal reasons such 
as retirement or returning to school, did not expect their jobs 
to last, and self-employed and independent contractors em- 
ployed as such for a year or less who expected to remain self- 
employed or working as an independent contractor for at most 
an additional year. When comparisons are made with 
noncontingent workers, these workers are defined as individu- 
als who were not classified as contingent under estimate 3. 

In addition to collecting information on contingent work- 
ers, the February 1995 supplement to the CPs collected data 
on alternative work arrangements, where individuals in such 
arrangements were defined either as workers whose employ- 
ment was arranged through an employment intermediary, 
such as a temporary help agency, or as workers whose place, 
time, and quantity of work were potentially unpredictable. 
Four alternative work arrangements were identified in the 
CPS: independent contractors, temporary help agency work- 
ers, on-call workers, and workers provided by contract com- 
panies. Workers who were not in any of these categories were 
defined as working in a nonalternative or traditional arrange- 
ment. As is pointed out in other articles in this issue, not all 
workers in alternative work arrangements are contingent, and 
conversely, not all contingent workers are in alternative ar- 
rangements. Therefore, by and large, contingent workers and 
workers in alternative arrangements are analyzed separately. 
Further, because there are large differences among the aver- 
age workers in the four alternative arrangements, workers in 
these arrangements frequently are discussed separately from 
each other. 


Recent starters in their arrangement 


One concern is that individuals who recently were separated 
from their jobs, as well as those who are reentering the labor 
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market or entering it for the first time, face a substantially 
less secure and different job market than did workers in the 
past. Table 1 indicates that the rate of contingency among 
workers with 3 or fewer years of tenure in their current job 
(individuals relatively new to their jobs) was dramatically 
higher than the rate of contingency of the population as a 
whole (8.8 percent versus 4.9 percent). Further, this relation- 
ship also held for those not enrolled in school and those 25 
years and older—individuals who were more likely to be on 
“permanent” career paths or in adult vocations. 

The proportions of workers with 3 or fewer years of tenure 
who were in alternative work arrangements also were higher 
than those of workers with more than 3 years of tenure, with 
the exception of independent contractors. (See table 1.) The 
proportion of workers with 3 or fewer years of tenure who 
were independent contractors was 5.2 percent, compared with 
8.0 percent for those with more than 3 years of tenure. Fur- 
ther, independent contractors tended to be older than workers 
in traditional arrangements, and there is evidence that they 
tend to start as independent contractors later in their work 
lives: only 1.6 percent of those under age 25 with 3 or fewer 
years of tenure were independent contractors, as against 6.6 
percent of those 25 years and older with the same tenure. 
Research has shown that it takes a measure of labor market 
experience and a great deal of human capital to embark on 
self-employment, which may explain why independent con- 
tractors tend to be older.° 


Prior activity of recent starters 


On the basis of the higher estimated rates of contingency or 
being in an alternative work arrangement (except independ- 
ent contracting) for workers with 3 or fewer years of tenure, 
we might conclude that these individuals entered into such 
arrangements involuntarily and were significantly worse off 
with respect to the job market than their counterparts with 
more than 3 years of tenure. However, before reaching such a 
conclusion, it is necessary to examine what those workers 
were doing prior to entering into their arrangements. 


Contingent workers. One of the concerns surrounding con- 
tingent employment is whether, because of corporate down- 
sizing and restructuring, individuals are being forced out of 
“good permanent jobs” and increasingly entering into con- 
tingent employment. Although not always corroborated by 
the evidence, the fear is that the cost of job displacement has 
risen.’ To address this issue, individuals who had been em- 
ployed for 3 or fewer years were asked a series of questions 
to determine what they were doing prior to entering into their 
current arrangement. Estimates combining the responses to 
these questions for all workers with 3 or fewer years of ten- 
ure in contingent or alternative arrangements are presented 


enroliment, February 1995 


Job tenure of employed contingent workers and those in alternative work arrangements, by age and school 


Percent contingent or in alternative arrangements 


Total employed 


A id sch 
ge and school enroliment Ghaouncaicts) Contingent 


(estimate 3) 


Workers in alternative arrangements 


workers 


Age 
Total, 16 years and older: 

No tenure restriction ................ 123,208 49 
Tenure of 3 or fewer years ....... 54,187 8.8 
16 to 24 years: . 
No tenure restriction ............. 18,056 10.2 
Tenure of 3 or fewer years ....... 15,703 10.9 

25 years and older: 
No tenure restriction .............. 105,152 4.0 
Tenure of 3 or fewer years ....... 38,483 7.9 


School enrollment 


Enrolled in school: 


No tenure restriction ................ 7,294 14.7 

Tenure of 3 or fewer years ....... 6,542 15.2 
Not enrolled in school: 

No tenure restriction ................ 115,914 4.3 


Reece 47,645 


igen a Work 
Independent On-call Temporary help pecuicied by 
contractors workers agency workers coniockanns 

6.7 1.6 1.0 0.5 

5.2 2.4 2.0 9 

1.8 | 1.6 As} 

1.6 2.1 1.8 6 

7.6 1:5 8 5 

6.6 2.6 2.0 1.0 

We 2.5 8 3 

1.4 2.4 9 3 

ail 1.5 1.0 6 

5.7 2.5 eel 9 


Note: Data on tenure of 3 or fewer years exclude persons who did not 
report specific tenure, but did report that tenure was more than 1 year. School 


in tables 2 through 5. Also presented are estimates for those 
with 3 or fewer years of tenure who were not enrolled in 
school. Only the prior activites of those who were not en- 
rolled in school are discussed in the text. For purposes of 
comparison, estimates for all workers in noncontingent or tra- 
ditional arrangements with 3 or fewer years of tenure and for 
those with 3 or fewer years of tenure who were not enrolled 
in school are presented. 

Examination of the prior work activities of contingent 
workers reveals that more than half of those who were con- 
tingent under estimate 3 were employed in another job di- 
rectly prior to becoming contingent. (See table 2.) Further, if 
those who had been employed, but then became separated 
from their job and undertook a job search directly prior to 
becoming contingent, are included, the figure for previous 
employment rises to 60.5 percent. Nevertheless, contingent 
workers were more likely than their noncontingent counter- 
parts both to have been searching for work without an imme- 
diately prior period of employment and to have been out of 
the labor force before taking their contingent job. Many of 
those who had been out of the labor force were in school or 
were attending to personal or family obligations. And while 


enrollment status is asked only of those persons under 25 years. Older per- 
sons are assumed not to be enrolled in school. 


not the majority, the proportion of workers in either of these 
groups who were in contingent jobs was fairly substantial. 
For example, a little more than 11 percent of those who re- 
ported that they were going to school, and 9.6 percent of those 
who said that they were attending to personal or family obli- 
gations, prior to working in their current arrangement were in 
contingent jobs. Similarly, 11.3 percent of those who were 
not employed prior to starting their job search were in contin- 
gent jobs. Also, while a relatively small proportion of all con- 
tingent workers, former retirees seem to be choosing contin- 
gent work as a viable employment option: of those who said 
that they were retired prior to starting work in their current 
arrangement, 19.2 percent were in contingent positions. 
Even among those who had been working prior to taking 
contingent jobs (that is, both those working immediately be- 
fore they took their contingent jobs and those who had a pe- 
riod of job search between their previous job and their con- 
tingent one), relatively few appear to have lost “permanent” 
jobs. Only 17 percent said that they had lost their jobs prior 
to undertaking contingent employment. (See table 3.) This 
percentage was only slightly higher than the percentage for 
those in noncontingent jobs. Contingent workers, however, 
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were much less likely than noncontingent workers to have 
quit their previous employment (43.5 percent versus 63.8 
percent)* and much more likely to have been in a temporary 
job that ended (23.7 percent versus 9.2 percent). Furthermore, 
the immediately previous jobs of contingent workers were 
much more likely to be short term than were those of 
noncontingent workers: more than 5O percent of contingent 
workers had less than 1 year of tenure in their previous jobs, 
compared with only 38.4 percent of their noncontingent coun- 
terparts. While these data certainly show that some individu- 
als were involuntarily leaving “permanent” jobs for contin- 
gent work, they suggest that movements into contingent 
employment by individuals formerly not in the labor force 
were just as important. And even among those coming to con- 
tingent jobs from previous employment, moving from one 
contingent job to another may have been as likely as moving 
from a “permanent” position to contingent employment. 


Independent contractors. Estimates presented in table 4 of 
what workers with 3 or fewer years of tenure in an alternative 
arrangement were doing prior to their current situation reveal 
a wide degree of heterogeneity. Again, independent contrac- 


tors were strikingly different from workers in other alterna-_ 


tive arrangements, as well as those in traditional jobs. Among 
independent contractors, 71.8 percent were employed prior 
to starting work as an independent contractor, compared with 
67.0 percent of workers in traditional arrangements. Further, 


the proportions of independent contractors and traditional 
workers who voluntarily left their previous jobs were approxi- 
mately equal (when the written responses coded as “other” 
were examined and classified as voluntary or involuntary, as 
appropriate). Thus, given that a larger proportion of inde- 
pendent contractors were previously employed, an almost 
equal rate of “quits” impliés that independent contractors 
were somewhat more likely to have voluntarily left their pre- 
vious employment than were traditional workers. 

In addition to having a higher rate of leaving previous 
employment voluntarily, independent contractors changed 
their work relationships at a different point in their careers 
than did workers in traditional jobs. The average tenure for 
independent contractors in their previous arrangement was 
5.8 years, about 2 years more than the previous job tenure for 
workers in traditional arrangements. (See table 5.) Further, 
the proportion of independent contractors who had more than 
5 years in their previous arrangement was almost double the 
proportion for workers in traditional arrangements. This rela- 
tionship, although somewhat weaker, held for women as well 
as men: of women who were independent contractors, 26.9 
percent had worked more than 5 years in their previous jobs, 
compared with only 16.0 percent of women in traditional ar- 
rangements. These differences in previous job tenure further 
support the proposal that independent contracting seems to 
be a work relationship that is entered into relatively late in 
individuals' careers, either because of its demand for finan- 


lele\(9i Prior labor force status of employed contingent and noncontingent workers with 3 or fewer years of tenure in current 


job, February 1995 


[In thousands] 


Contingent workers 


Noncontingent workers 


Estimate 3! 


Not in 
school 


Total , 16 years and older 
Employed 


Looking for work? 
Not employed directly prior 
to looking 
Previously employed 
Not in the labor force: 
Going to school 
Retired 
Had personal or family 
obligations 
Other activities .... 
Status not reported 


‘Data exclude persons who did not report specific tenure, but did report 
that tenure was more than 1 year. 

? Subcategories do not sum to total looking for work because there were a 
few individuals whose activity directly prior to looking for work was unknown. 

Note: Noncontingent workers are those who do not fall into any estimate 
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Not in 
school 


43,879 
29,689 
6,889 


4,248 
2,610 


2,242 
366 


2,978 
1,093 
623 


of contingent workers. The total number of workers who were contingent 
under estimate 1 or estimate 2 is less than the total for the same categories 
presented elsewhere because individuals who were both contingent and in 
an alternative arrangement were excluded if they had been in an alternative 
arrangement for more than 3 years. 


— 


[Percent distribution] 


Previously employed contingent and noncontingent workers with 3 or fewer years of tenure on current job, by 
reason for termination and tenure on previous job, February 1995 


Contingent workers 


Noncontingent workers 


Estimate 2 


_ Reason for termination and 


Estimate 3 


tenure on previous job 
Not in 
school 
Total, 16 years and older 
(TOUS S) eat esceusercpstavetveseimnaross 34,869 32,299 
Reason for termination’ 

PRICE ep crecrcrevte cacscatwexcevenves 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Lost last job . 14.2 17.4 14.9 17.0 13.2 13.7 
Quit last job ................ 42.9 41.7 44.9 43.5 64.9 64.4 
Temporary job ended .... sai 28.3 25.1 25.1 23.7 9.6 9.2 
OUNEF EASONS Nicci ict a 14.6 15.8 15.0 NSi7 12.2 12.6 

Tenure on previous job? 

PPS TTI ea tecccer sy pecnsin ese apsarignns 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1 year or less ... 61.4 54.1 53.8 50.3 40.7 38.4 
2 yea’ ......... 14.7 15.3 15.8 16.7 15.6 15.6 
3 years ...... 6.3 8.4 7.5 8.2 10.0 10.3 
4 YOCAMS oes 6.1 UA, Ute 7.6 11.7 12.3 
5 or more years .. ae 7.9 12.0 11.9 13.7 17.6 18.8 
Tenure not reported ............c0 3.7 3.1 3.4 3.5 4.5 46 
Average years of tenure .............. 2.1 2.8 2.8 3.1 3.6 3.8 

’ Excludes a small number of persons for whom reason for termination ployed directly prior to the current job and those who had a spell of job search 


was not reported. 

2 Categories listed include the time span from the next lower integer (but 
not including that integer) to the year listed. For example, “2 years” repre- 
sents a reported tenure greater than 1 year, but less than or equal to 2 years. 

Note: Previously employed workers include both those who were em- 


cial capital or because of the need for previous work experi- 
ence, with its accrued human capital skills and professional 
networks. This notion is still further borne out by the propor- 
tion of retirees who entered into independent contracting. Al- 
though only 1.1 percent of all independent contractors with 3 
or fewer years of tenure were former retirees, 7.1 percent of 
former retirees were independent contractors. The latter fig- 
ure contrasts with the 5.7 percent of all those with 3 or fewer 
years of tenure in their current arrangement who became in- 
dependent contractors. 

Although, by and large, individuals entered into independ- 
ent contracting from previous employment relationships, a 
substantial minority of independent contractors were outside 
of the labor market, attending to personal or family obliga- 
tions, directly prior to starting work as an independent con- 
tractor. Almost 11 percent of those with 3 or fewer years of 
tenure as an independent contractor were previously attend- 
ing to personal or family obligations, as opposed to 6.6 per- 
cent of those not in alternative work arrangements. From an- 
other perspective, 9.0 percent of those who were attending to 
personal or family matters prior to working in their current 
arrangement were independent contractors. This rate is more 


after the previous job. Noncontingent workers are those who do not fall into 
any estimate of contingent workers. Data on tenure of 3 or fewer years 
exclude persons who did not report specific tenure, but did report that ten- 
ure was more than 1 year. Details may not sum to 100 percent because of 
rounding. 


than 1-1/2 times the 5.7 percent of all those with fewer than 3 
years of tenure in their current arrangement who were inde- 
pendent contractors. The proportion of female independent 
contractors who were attending to personal or family obliga- 
tions directly prior to starting work as an independent con- 
tractor was even higher than that of all independent contrac- 
tors: about one-fourth of women who had been independent 
contractors for 3 or fewer years were previously outside of 
the labor market attending to personal or family obligations. 
This figure also contrasts with a little less than one-fifth of 
women who were in traditional arrangements for 3 or fewer 
years and who had been previously attending to personal or 
family obligations. These statistics imply that, for some indi- 
viduals—especially women— independent contracting may 
provide a method of balancing the demands of the labor mar- 
ket with non-labor-market obligations. 

The only previous activity that was underrepresented 
among independent contractors with 3 or fewer years of ten- 
ure was looking for work: only 8.0 percent of independent 
contractors were looking for work in another type of arrange- 
ment prior to becoming an independent contractor, compared 
with 16.3 percent of workers in traditional arrangements. This 
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smaller percentage is consistent with the notion that it takes 
financial resources to become an independent contractor, 
which the unemployed might not have, and that independent 
contracting is much less likely than other jobs or work ar- 
rangements to be a transitory relationship for individuals who 
are in between jobs. 


Temporary help agency workers. In contrast to the prior ac- 
tivities of independent contractors, those of temporary help 
agency and on-call workers indicate that these alternative ar- 
rangements are probably serving quite different labor market 
functions from those of independent contracting. Among tem- 
porary help agency workers, 26.7 percent were looking for 
work directly prior to becoming a temporary help agency 
worker, compared with 16.3 percent of those in traditional 
arrangements. Further, 64.0 percent of temporary help agency 
workers who were searching for work reported that they had 
not been employed right before their job search. 

Almost 58 percent of temporary help agency workers, 
however, did report that they had worked at another job di- 
rectly prior to starting to work for a temporary help firm. 
Combined with the percentage of those who reported that they 


were employed prior to starting a job search, this figure indi-. 


cates that almost 67 percent of temporary help agency work- 
ers had worked in another job relatively close to the time 
they started as a temporary help agency worker. However, 
this was considerably below the 73.1 percent of workers in 


of tenure in current job, February 1995 


[In thousands] 


Prior labor force status of employed workers in alternative and traditional work arrangements with 3 or fewer years 


traditional arrangements with 3 or fewer years of tenure who 
were not enrolled in school. Furthermore, an examination of 
the reasons that individuals who currently were working for 
temporary help agencies left their previous jobs indicates that 
42.9 percent either lost their jobs or were in temporary jobs 
that ended. Also, of those individuals who had worked prior 
to becoming-a temporary help agency worker, 53.6 percent 
had been in their previous job for less than a year, compared 
with only 39.6 percent of workers in traditional arrangements. 
The high proportion of temporary help agency workers with 
relatively short tenure in their previous jobs, combined with 
the comparatively large proportion who had been looking for 
work without having been employed directly prior to starting 
as temporary help agency workers, suggests that temporary 
help agencies may be serving individuals who are having dif- 
ficulties finding other jobs or who are in other, unstable labor 
market arrangements. 


On-call workers. A relatively large proportion of on-call 
workers said they were looking for work prior to starting as 
on-call workers, suggesting that this kind of arrangement also 
may be a source of employment for those having difficulties 
finding jobs. Among on-call workers with 3 or fewer years in 
their arrangement, 24.0 percent said they had been looking 
for a job directly prior to starting work as an on-call worker. 
Of this 24.0 percent, 56.8 percent reported that they had not 
worked in another job just before undertaking their job search. 


Workers in alternative arrangements 


On-call 
workers 


Independent 
contractors 


— 


Workers in 
traditional 


Temporary help arrangements 


agency workers 


Workers provided 
by contract firms 


Not in 
Total | school 
Total, 16 years and older........ 2,704 | 


Employed ycztsaici ev cctegvatetees 1,941 
LOOKING fOr WOFK! .......ccseeeseeees 216 
Not employed directly 
Prior to looking .......... eee 121 
Previously employed .............. 94 
Not in the labor force: 
Going to SCHOO) ...........:.cceeeee 131 
Laces tdakaaendvnsesaasioeacastine 32 

Had personal or family 
obligations 296 
Other activities .... ae 74 
Status not reported Ave 13 


‘ Subcategories do not sum to total looking for work because there were a 
few individuals whose activity directly prior to looking for work was unknown. 
Note: Workers in traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into 
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any of the alternative-arrangement categories. Data on tenure of 3 or fewer 
years exclude persons who did not report specific tenure, but did report that 
tenure was more than 1 year. 


[Percent distribution] 


Previously employed workers in alternative and traditional work arrangements with 3 or fewer years of tenure on 
current job, by reason for termination and tenure on previous job, February 1995 


Workers in alternative arrangements 


Workers in 


On-call 
workers 


Independent 
contractors 


Reason for termination and 
tenure on previous job 


Total, 16 years and older 
(HNOUSANGS) eee icccecccsccscseenece. 


Reason for termination 


Lost last job ... 
Quit last job ............. hs 
Temporary job ended ................. 
OUNEr TOASONS eacasscccssncesreressenses 


Tenure on previous job? 


PGCE tircvetstettsavt so racctnsncssear, 
WYOQROTNGSS Pe nck iscieces 
2 yeas ........... ah 
SSIVORIES etre san tenaten eines te cceiesnseadvane 


5 OF MOLE YEAIS ..........-esceceeneenee 
Tenure not reported ..........ce 


Average years of tenure............. 


traditional 


Temporary help arrangements 


agency workers 


Workers provided 
by contract firms 


not reported. 


a reported tenure greater than 1 year, but less than or equal to 2 years. 


Only 44.3 percent of on-call workers reported that they had 
been working in another job prior to starting as an on-call 
worker, the lowest percentage among all of the alternative 
arrangements and almost 23 percentage points lower than the 
proportion of workers in traditional arrangements with a ten- 
ure of 3 or fewer years. Even including individuals who had 
worked prior to searching for another job, only 54.1 percent 
of on-call workers were employed in another type of arrange- 
ment prior to becoming on-call workers. These figures sug- 
gest that, like temporary help employment, on-call work is 
an arrangement through which the unemployed can enter the 
labor market. 

On-call work also may provide individuals with the abil- 
ity to balance work with other activities. For instance, the 
proportion of on-call workers who reported that they were 
attending to personal or family obligations prior to working 
in their current arrangement was nearly double the propor- 
tion of workers with 3 or fewer years of tenure in traditional 
arrangements (11.3 percent versus 6.6 percent). In addition, 
the proportion of on-call workers who reported that they were 
retired prior to starting work as an on-call worker, although 


1 Excludes a small number of persons for whom reason for termination was 


2 Categories listed include the time span from the next lower integer (but 
not including that integer) to the year listed. For example, “2 years” represents 


Note: Previously employed workers include both those who were employed 


directly prior to the current job and those who had a spell of job search after 
the previous job. Workers in traditional arrangements are those who do not 
fall into any of the alternative-arrangement categories. Data on tenure of 3 or 
fewer years exclude persons who did not report specific tenure, but did report 
that tenure was more than 1 year. Details may not sum to 100 percent be- 
cause of rounding. 


small, was the highest among all the alternative arrangements: 
almost 3 percent of on-call workers were formerly retired, 
compared with only 0.9 percent of those in traditional ar- 
rangements. Examining the matter from the perspective of 
the distribution of work arrangements among all those who 
reported that they were retired prior to starting their current 
arrangement, one finds that 7.1 percent were employed as an 
on-call worker. Overall, the figures for on-call workers who 
reported that their prior activity was looking for work, being 
in retirement, or taking care of family or other personal obli- 
gations suggest that working on call does seem to provide a 


~ means for individuals to enter the labor market and, once in, 


to balance work with other obligations. 


Contract company workers. Only workers provided by con- 
tract firms had a distribution of activities prior to the start of 
their current arrangements that was similar to that of workers 
in traditional arrangements. This would be consistent with 
the notion that the two arrangements are quite alike, at least 
with respect to having fairly fixed hours and closely super- 
vised work. 
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In general, the higher rates of contingent and alternative 
employment among those who started working in their cur- 
rent arrangements within the last 3 years, combined with the 
finding that many of these individuals entered into these work 
relationships from previous employment, suggest that a pro- 
portion of these workers may have been involuntarily 
“nudged” into such relationships. However, the high propor- 
tion of workers who quit their previous employment, com- 
bined with the substantial proportion who were engaged in 
nonwork activities such as going to school, attending to per- 
sonal or family obligations, or living in retirement, indicates 
that many of these arrangements also may be satisfying the 
requirements of individuals who desire or need greater flex- 
ibility in their work. To gain a clearer understanding of 
whether individuals had been involuntarily directed into con- 


tingent or alternative arrangements with which they were not 
satisfied, it is necessary to examine these individuals’ prefer- 
ences and reasons for being in such arrangements. 


Preferences and reasons 


Contingent workers. Table 6-shows the preferences of con- 
tingent workers for their current arrangement, along with the 
preferences of contingent workers with 3 or fewer years of 
tenure, subdivided by the latter workers' activities prior to 
becoming contingent. The figures indicate that the majority 
of contingent workers would prefer to be in noncontingent 
arrangements. Fewer than a third of all contingent workers, 
under any definition, expressed a preference for their arrange- 
ment, and the proportion is similar for contingent workers 


Table 6. Preferences of employed contingent workers for contingent and noncontingent work arrangements, 1995 


With 3 or fewer years of tenure’ 


With prior labor force status of — 


Preference 


Employed 


Had personal 
or family 
obligations 


Looking 
for work 


Going to 


schoel Retired 


Estimate 1 


Total , 16 years and older 
(thousands) 
Percent 


Prefer noncontingent arrangement .... 
Prefer contingent arrangement 

It depends 

Preference not available 


Estimate 2 


Total , 16 years and older 
(thousands) 
Percent 


Prefer noncontingent arrangement.... 
Prefer contingent arrangement .... 


Preference not available 
Estimate 3 


Total , 16 years and older 
(thousands) 4,757 


100.0 


2,385 
100.0 


Prefer noncontingent arrangement .... is 58.4 62.2 
Prefer contingent arrangement K 31.5 26.1 
It depends aie : 3.1 3.9 
Preference not available : 7.0 7.8 


‘Data exclude persons who did not report specific tenure, but did report 
that tenure was more than 1 year, and includes those whose prior activity was 
classified as “other and a small number of persons for whom prior activity 
was not reported. 


2Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 
SLess than 0.05 percent. 
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Note: Noncontingent workers are those who do not fall into any esti- 
mate of contingent workers. The total number of workers who were contin- 
gent under estimate 1 or estimate 2 is less than the total for the same cat- 
egories presented elsewhere because individuals who were both contingent 
and in an alternative arrangement were excluded if they had been in an 
alternative arrangement for more than 3 years. Details may not sum to totals 
because of rounding. 


with 3 or fewer years of tenure.'° How- 
ever, in examining preferences based 


Table 7.| Previously employed contingent workers with 3 or fewer years of tenure, 
by reason for termination of previous job and preference for contingent or 


percent under the narrowest estimate 
indicating that they would prefer a 
noncontingent job. By contrast, only 
about 66 percent of those in a tempo- 
rary job that ended and 70 percent of 
those who quit their job would have 
preferred a noncontingent job. sf 

For individuals who were engaged in non-labor-market 
activities prior to becoming contingent, it is not hard to imag- 
ine that the level of satisfaction with contingent work might 
be higher. Indeed, individuals who were retired or attending 
to personal or family obligations prior to becoming contin- 
gent expressed the highest level of satisfaction with contin- 
gent work. Of those who left retirement to accept contingent 
work, about 9 in 10 said that they preferred their contingent 
arrangement. Similarly, those who were attending to personal 


Note: Previously employed contingent workers include both those who were employed directly prior to 
the current job and those who had a spell of job search after the previous job. Noncontingent workers are 
those who do not fall into any estimate of contingent workers. Data on tenure of 3 or fewer years exclude 
persons who did not report specific tenure, but did report that tenure was more than 1 year. Details may not 


sum to 100 percent because of rounding. 


on the prior activities of those with 3 noncontingent work arrangement in current job, February 1995 
or fewer years of tenure, one finds 
striking differences among the various Reason nat a Estimate 1 Estimate 2 Estimate 3 
subgroups. be 
The highest level of dissatisfaction : 
. oh é . Lost previous job 
with being in a contingent job occurred 
: Total, 16 years and older 
aEnORE those who per: searching for a AUNOUSENOS) vex.cccchecviscssssscesteevssessce 220 279 407 
job prior to becoming contingent. Un- POCO ke Mi scsssccccscee ai. 100.0 100.0 100.0 
der es 1 and 2. about 7 percent Prefer noncontingent arrangemenrt..... 85.8 85.3 80.7 
of these individuals said that they _ |Prefer contingent arrangement........... 7.4 8.5 9.5 
: : WS GOOMOS fs th cnccutnccananasveddersstuorsapiesrs> 1.6 2.2 2.9 
would prefer - be ne vigie diaen cag Preference not available ................0 5.2 41 6.9 
arrangement. Still, approximately 18 
percent of these workers said that they Left previous job 
preferred their contingent job, perhaps Total, 16 years and older 
H - (TNOUSENGS)) c255ccccscshatspaslvacaveccsasnuss 666 806 1,226 
implying that they were actually Tlie hehe pertrernbe eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 
searching for contingent work. 
H D ae Prefer noncontingent arrangement ..... 70.2 67.9 61.7 
The neat highest level of dissatis Prefer contingent arrangement ........... Pilg 25.5 25.8 
faction was among those who had been [It depends .......ccccsssssssssssseseseseees 3.41 2.6 3.3 
employed directly prior to taking a Preference not available 5.0 41 9.3 
contingent job. Under estimate 1, 68.1 Temporary job ended 
percent of these workers said that they fetid 16 yobs abd oKder 
would prefer to be in a noncontingent (thousands) 439 496 686 
toh Percent .....eseess- ‘ 100.0 100.0 100.0 
job. 
For those who had worked prior to __|Prefer noncontingent arrangement..... 66.2 61.5 63.4 
omi ‘ Prefer contingent arrangement ........... 28.2 32.4 28.9 
becoming Sonlingent (regardless of idepends sete R sc. 3.9 4.2 4.6 
whether they did or did nothave aspell | Preference not available ........::.0...-- 1.7 1.8 3.1 
of unemployment in between their pre- Fine tntacovs 
vious job and the contingent one), there 
was some variation in the level of dis- oa aia ena ower ae aS An 
satisfaction with contingent work, de- Percents meres... Seeaae 100.0 100.0 100.0 
P ending on why the individuals had Prefer noncontingent arrangement... 56.6 55.1 57.8 
left their previous employment. (See __|Prefer contingent arrangemert........... 33.0 36.2 31.1 
‘hi sasiae IAG DONS ae certo reattecesttnsnscosuense cus 4 8 3.2 
table 7.) Job losers exhibited the high Preference not available ............:.00:+ 9.9 8.0 8.0 
est level of dissatisfaction, with 85.8 


or family obligations prior to accepting contingent employ- 
ment expressed a higher rate of satisfaction with their arrange- 
ment than did other contingent workers. 

Perhaps one of the least intuitive findings is that the ma- 
jority of individuals who were in school prior to taking a con- 
tingent job—between 55.9 percent and 63.8 percent, depend- 
ing on the estimate of contingency examined—expressed 
satisfaction with being in contingent employment. Even when 
the estimates were restricted to those who were not currently 
enrolled in school, between 40 percent and 44 percent of those 
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who were attending school prior to taking a contingent job 
reported that they preferred the contingent arrangement over 
a traditional one. 

These estimates suggest that, for a proportion of the popu- 
lation, contingent work is exactly what they want. The very 
high level of satisfaction with such work among the former- 
ly retired belies the notion that there is a large pool of un- 
happy retired workers whose only outlet for finding work is 
to accept contingent employment. Further, the fact that ap- 
proximately half of those who were attending to personal or 
family obligations reported that they preferred contingent ar- 
rangements indicates that contingent work probably is allow- 
ing these individuals to balance their work and non-labor- 
market activities. 

Even among those who were dissatisfied with contingent 
employment, it is not necessarily true that the labor market 
led them involuntarily into such an arrangement. Rather, it 
could be that their personal situations caused them to have to 
accept contingent work. Consequently, although they may not 
be pleased with their arrangement, it would be incorrect to 
conclude that the labor market itself forced these individuals 
into that arrangement. To obtain a clearer picture of the situ- 
ation, it is necessary to examine individuals’ reasons for be- 
ing in a contingent arrangement, in combination with their 
preferences. 

Table 8 gives the distribution of individuals’ reasons for 
being in contingent employment, subdivided by sex and pref- 
erence for a noncontingent arrangement. The correspondence 
between those who expressed a preference for noncontingent 
work and those who gave an economic (that is, job-market- 
related) reason for accepting contingent employment is not 
as high as one might expect and certainly is not one to one. 
For workers who were contingent under estimate 1, 44.0 per- 
cent provided an economic reason for accepting contingent 
work, whereas 64.1 percent said that they would prefer to be 
in a noncontingent arrangement. Even among those who said 
that they did not like their current arrangement and would 
prefer to be in a noncontingent job, only 63.8 percent of those 
who were contingent under estimate 1 gave an economic rea- 
son for undertaking contingent employment. 

Among all contingent workers, the most prominent non- 
economic reason for accepting contingent employment was 
being enrolled in school or a training program—about 18 per- 
cent under estimate 1. Being in school remained a prominent 
reason even among those who would have preferred to be in 
a noncontingent arrangement. However, among those who 
did not like being in a contingent job, flexibility of schedul- 
ing became a more predominant reason than schooling. This 
was especially true for women, who were significantly more 
likely to provide a noneconomic reason for accepting a con- 
tingent arrangement than were men. 

Other reasons which suggest that contingent work allowed 
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at least some individuals who were constrained by non-la- 
bor-market activities to participate in the market included 
child care problems and other family obligations. Among all 
women who were contingent under estimate 1, 15.2 percent 
gave either of these two reasons or flexibility of scheduling 
as their explanation for accepting contingent work. Among 
women who would have preferred to be in a noncontingent 
arrangement, the proportion who gave any of these reasons 
fell to 10.7 percent. 

It is interesting to note that 55.9 percent to 58.0 percent of 
those under the age of 25 who were contingent workers gave - 
a personal reason for being in their current arrangement. The 
vast majority were working in a contingent job because they 
were enrolled in school or a training program. Even among 
those who expressed a desire for a noncontingent job in this 
age group, 32.1 percent to 36.3 percent offered a personal 
reason for holding their contingent jobs. More than half of 
these individuals were in school or training. Consequently, 
despite some workers’ dissatisfaction with their current situ- 
ation, something other than market forces appears to be caus- 
ing a proportion of them to accept contingent jobs. Given 
that under estimate 1, 29.9 percent of contingent workers said 
that they preferred such work, and among those who said that 
they would prefer noncontingent work, 36.2 percent still pro- 
vided a personal reason for accepting a contingent job, it is 
not hard to imagine that without the option of contingent 
employment, many of these individuals would not be able to 
work at all. 


Alternative employment arrangements. Tables 9 through 11 
present the preferences and reasons for being in alternative 
arrangements for independent contractors, temporary help 
agency workers, and on-call workers. Contract company 
workers’ preferences for their arrangement were not collected 
due to difficulties in phrasing a question that sounded as if 
individuals were being asked about their preferences for 
working for a specific contract company rather than for be- 
ing a contract company worker in general. 


(1) Independent contractors. More than 4 out of 5 independ- 
ent contractors, regardless of tenure or prior labor force ac- 
tivity, reported that they preferred working as independent 
contractors, as opposed to being someone else’s employee. 
This level of satisfaction was only slightly lower among in- 
dependent contractors with 3 or fewer years of tenure. (See 
table 9.) Even the majority of those who had lost a job or 
were in a temporary job that had ended prior to their becom- 
ing an independent contractor reported that they would pre- 
fer to be independent contractors, as opposed to employees 
of someone else. (See table 10.) The high rate of satisfaction 
among those who conceivably might have involuntarily be- 
come independent contractors through downsizing or some 


Table 8. 


[Percent distribution] 


Reason and preference 


Total 
Total , 16 years and older ............. 


ECONOMIC FEASONS ............0cccseceeeeeeee 
Employer laid off, but rehired ....... 
Could only find this type 

Of EMPIOYMENE,. ........ ce eeeeeeeeeee 
This job may lead to 

Permanent ONE ..........ceeeeeeeeeeees 
Other economic reasons .............. 


Personal reASONS ........csssesesesseneees 
Flexibility of work schedule . bs 
Child care problems ............:s000 
Other family or personal 

obligations .............. 

In school or training ...... 
Other personal reasons = 
Reason not reported ............. eee 


Prefer noncontingent 
arrangement 


ECONOMIC FEASONS ..........:csescsseseeseeee 
Employer laid off, but rehired ....... 
Could only find this type 

Of EMPIOyMEN ........... eens 
This job may lead to 

PErMANEN ONE ........c cece 
Other economic reasons .............. 


Personal reasons... 
Flexibility of work schedule . : 
Child care problems ................068 
Other family or personal 

ODNGANONS) Foie ase-ppcvacrseceeotsare 

In school or training .... 
Other personal reasons .. ae 
Reason not reported .............eeee 


other job loss is consistent with anecdotal evidence which 
indicates that, while these workers may not have been happy 
to have lost their previous wage and salary positions, they 
still would prefer not to return to a situation in which they 
would be a company employee. Instead, these individuals 
may find that being an independent contractor affords them 
more job security than being someone else’s employee does, 
as well as giving them a degree of autonomy that they have 
come to enjoy. 

The reasons independent contractors offered for being in 
their arrangement accorded well with the notion that most of 
them were satisfied with the arrangement. A little more than 
87 percent of independent contractors offered personal rea- 
sons for being in their arrangement. Even among independ- 


Note: Noncontingent workers are those who do not fall into any estimate of contingent workers. Details may not sum to 100 percent because of rounding. 


Employed contingent workers, by reason for contingency and preference for noncontingent work, February 1995 


Contingent workers 


Estimate 2 


Men 


100.0 

30.3 

af 

30.6 22.1 21.4 24.8 17:9 
5.1 7.9 5.9 4.7 vet 
8.5 4.8 6.2 78 4.6 
44.6 53.3 43.9 39.6 48.3 
6.4 12.6 912 6.9 11.5 
2 1.6 6 1 1.0 
1.0 6.6 3.5 8 6.2 
14.3 16.7 14.7 13.7 15.6 
PPM f 15.9 16.0 18.1 14.0 
9.7 11.6 21.4 21.4 21.4 
64.1 57.4 55.9 59.5 52.0 
2.1 th 1.9 2.4 1.3 
44.5 37.2 35.7 39.6 31.6 
7.4 13.0 9.6 6.9 12.4 
10.1 6.5 8.7 10.6 6.8 
31.5 

7.8 


ent contractors who said that they would prefer to work for 
someone else, the majority provided a personal reason for 
working as an independent contractor instead. (See table 11.) 
However, there were differences in the distribution of per- 
sonal reasons between men and women. Forty-six percent of 
men said that they were independent contractors because they 
enjoyed being their own boss, whereas only 26.8 percent of 
women offered this reason. On the other hand, 28.5 percent 
of women reported that they were independent contractors 
because of the flexibility of scheduling the arrangement of- 
fered, 2.5 percent reported being independent contractors 
because of child care problems, and another 8.0 percent re- 
ported that they were independent contractors because of 
other family or personal obligations. By contrast, only 15.7 
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percent of men’s reasons for being independent contractors 
fell into any of these categories. These differences suggest 
that men and women tend to have different motivations for 
voluntarily becoming independent contractors. Regardless of 
the underlying motivation, however, the outcome is the same: 
independent contractors generally seem quite content with 
their arrangements. Consequently, it would be difficult to ar- 
gue that they were pushed, against their will, into becoming 
independent contractors by labor market conditions. 


(2) Temporary help agency workers. In contrast to inde- 
pendent contractors, 63.4 percent of temporary help agency 
workers said that they would prefer to work for a different 
type of employer. The reasons individuals gave for being tem- 
porary help agency workers supported the notion that work- 


ing for temporary help firms was not their first choice and 
that labor market conditions were the chief factor leading 
them to work for such firms. Almost 65 percent of all tempo- 
rary help agency workers provided an economic reason for 
working in their arrangement, and 39.4 percent of all tempo- 
rary help agency workers reported that this was the only type 
of employment they could find. Among men, the dissatisfac- 
tion of working as a temporary help agency employee was 
even higher: slightly more than 70 percent said that they 
would prefer a different work arrangement. Women, how- 
ever, were less dissatisfied: approximately 57 percent said 
that they would prefer to be in another type of arrangement. 
Consistent with their lower level of dissatisfaction, women 
were much more likely than men to provide a noneconomic 
reason for being a temporary help agency worker (42.3 per- 


ifele)(-m-a Preference of employed workers in alternative work arrangements for a traditional or an alternative work 
arrangement, by prior activity, February 1995 


With 3 or fewer years of tenure! 


With prior labor force status of— 


Preference 


Employed 


Had personal 
or family 
obligations 


Looking 
for work 


Going to 


chau Retired 


Independent contractors 
Total, 16 years and older 
(thousands) 
Percent 


Prefer traditional arrangement 
Prefer altemative arrangement 


On-call workers 
Total, 16 years and older 
(thousands) 


Prefer traditional arrangement 
Prefer alternative arrangement . 


Temporary help agency workers 


Total, 16 years and older 
(thousands) 
Percent 


Prefer traditional arrangement 
Prefer altemative arrangement . 


’ Data exclude persons who did not report specific tenure, but did report 
that tenure was more than 1 year, and include those whose prior activity was 
classified as “other” and a small number of persons for whom prior activity 
was not reported. 

? Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. 
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285 
100.0 


74.0 
17.9 
6.7 
1.5 


Note: Workers in traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into 
any of the alternative-arrangement categories. Data on workers provided by 
contract firms are not shown because these workers were not asked for their 
preferences. Details may not sum to 100 percent because of rounding. 


cent versus 23.2 percent). Almost 20 
percent of women said that they 
worked for a temporary help firm be- 
cause of the flexibility it afforded their 
schedule, and 3.9 percent said that they 
were temporary help agency workers 
because of other family or personal ob- 
ligations. Even among female tempo- 
rary help agency workers who reported 
that they would prefer to work for an- 
other type of employer, 9.5 percent 
said that they were in their arrange- 
ment because of the scheduling flex- 
ibility or other family or personal ob- 
ligations. Thus, there appears to be 
some validity to the argument that 
temporary help firms offer a way for 
some women to enter the job market 
who might otherwise be precluded 
from participating in it. However, it is 
still fair to say that the majority of tem- 
porary help agency workers would 
choose another work arrangement if 
labor market conditions or their per- 
sonal situations were different. 


(3) On-call workers. These workers 
are similar to temporary help agency 
workers with regard to their prefer- 
ences and the split between men’s and 
women’s reasons for being in that par- 
ticular alternative arrangement. Almost 
57 percent of on-call workers preferred 
to work in a job in which they had 
regularly scheduled hours as opposed 
to being on call, a proportion that in- 


itele)(aileh Previously employed workers in alternative work arrangements with 3 or 
fewer years of tenure, by reason for termination of previous job and 
preference for traditional or alternative work arrangement in current job, 


February 1995 


Reason for termination and 
preference 


On-call 
workers 


Independent 
contractors 


Temporary help 
agency workers 


Lost previous job 


Total, 16 years and older 
(thousands) 
Percent 


Prefer traditional arrangement ... 
Prefer alternative arrangement .. 
It depends 

Preference not available 


Left last job 


Total, 16 years and older 
(thousands) 
Percent 


Prefer traditional arrangement 
Prefer alternative arrangement 
It depends 
Preference not available. ...............008 


Temporary job ended 


Total, 16 years and older 
(thousands) .... 
Percent 


Prefer traditional arrangement 

Prefer alternative arrangement 

It depends 

Preference not available. ...............0. 


Other reasons 


Total, 16 years and older 
(thousands) 
Percent 


Prefer traditional arrangement 
Prefer altemative arrangement .. 
It depends 

Preference not available. 


iLess than 0.05 percent 


creased to 61.6 percent for those who 
had been on-call workers for 3 or fewer 
years. Further, among those who were 
looking for work prior to working on 
call—a group of individuals who were 
most likely to have involuntarily become on-call workers due 
to labor market conditions—the level of dissatisfaction was 
even higher: eighty-two percent of these individuals said that 
they would rather work in a job with regularly scheduled 
hours. On the other hand, 47.7 percent of those who were in 
school prior to becoming an on-call worker, 60.2 percent of 
those who were attending to personal or family obligations, 
and more than 80 percent of those who were in retirement 
prior to working on call preferred the on-call aspect of their 
work, 

Differences in the overall preferences based on what indi- 


Note: Previously employed workers include both those who were employed directly prior to the current 
job and those who had a.spell of job search after the previous job. Workers in traditional arrangements are 
those who do not fall into any of the alternative-arrangement categories. Data on tenure of 3 or fewer years 
exclude persons who did not report specific tenure, but did report that tenure was more than 1 year. Data 
on workers provided by contract firms are not shown because these workers were not asked their prefer- 
ences. Details may not sum to 100 percent because of rounding. 


viduals were doing prior to becoming on-call workers were 
even more striking when the sex of the workers was taken 
into account. Women—in particular, those who were attend- 
ing to personal or family obligations—had a high level of 
satisfaction with working on call. This accords well with the 
reasons individuals gave for being on call. Among all on-call 
workers, only 47.4 percent provided an economic reason for 
working in that arrangement. And while the proportion was 
much higher among those who said that they would prefer to 
work regularly scheduled hours, still, about 1 in 4 provided a 
personal reason for working on call. As might be expected by 
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the male-female split in preferences, women in on-call jobs 
were significantly more likely to provide a personal reason 
for holding such positions than were men (58.9 percent ver- 
sus 40.3 percent). The most common personal reason for 
working on call was flexibility of scheduling, expressed by 
23.5 percent of all on-call workers and 31.3 percent of fe- 
male on-call workers. In addition, 7.9 percent of the latter 
cited child care problems and attending to other family-or 
personal obligations as reasons that they were working on 
call. Thus, even if not their first choice, on-call arrangements 
appear to afford some individuals an otherwise lost opportu- 
nity to balance work with family obligations. 


Table 11. 
traditional work arrangement, February 1995 


[Percent distribution] 


On-the-job changes to alternative work 


The preceding discussion has focused on individuals who 
entered into an alternative arrangement either from other 
employment or from outside the labor market. Another group 
of workers who might have involuntarily entered into an al- 
ternative arrangement consists of individuals who had their 
status switched by their employers. To ascertain the number 
of workers who found themselves in such a situation, indi- 
viduals in each of the four alternative arrangements (except 
for those independent contractors who were identified as self- 
employed in the main CPS questionnaire)'! were asked 


Employed men and women in alternative work arrangements, by reason for arrangement and preference for a 


Independent contractors 
Reason and preference 


Total 
Total , 16 years and older............. 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ECONOMIC FEASONS ...............cesereseeee 9.7 10.2 8.9 
Employer laid off, but rehired ....... 3 3 3 
Could only find this type 
Of EMPIOYMEN ...........seeeeeeeeeee 3.9 41 3.7 
This job may lead to 
PSNMANONI ONG): c.sschscssvasscaxceante 6 6 4 
Other economic reasons .............. 5.0 5.2 4.5 
Personal reASONS .........ccseeeseeeeeeeeee 87.1 87.0 87.4 
Flexibility of work schedule .......... 19.1 14.5 28.5 
Child care problems ............:.00 8 (?) 2.5 
Other family or personal 
ODIIGARONS inc ccaccesteccvcvecwenscrsctrseces 3.4 1.2 8.0 
In school or training ......... 6 3 1.2 
Enjoys being own boss ... 39.9 46.3 26.8 
Other personal reasons ................ 23.3 24.7 20.5 
Reason not reported ...........ceeeeenee 3.1 2.9 3.7 
Prefer traditional arrangement 
ECONOMIC reASONS ..........sceeeeeseeeeteeee 36.3 39.8 30.6 
Employer laid off, but rehired ....... 8 aff 1.0 
Could only find this type 
Of EMployMeNt ...........eeseeeeeeee 23.7 27.1 17.9 
This job may lead to 
Permanent ONE. ...........:ccscceeeeeee 3.4 3.8 2.6 
Other economic reasons .............- 8.5 8.2 9.0 
Personal re@SONS ..........ecceccssessreee 63.3 59.9 68.9 
Flexibility of work schedule .......... 14.7 12.2 18.8 
Child care problems ...........:00000 1.0 () 2.7 
Other family or personal 
ODI GARONS isinccsccnsse<.ccuasisciuesasteeps 6.1 2.3 12.6 
In school or training ...........:ee 1.8 6 3.8 
Enjoys being own boss ...........0.. 13.6 16.2 - 9.1 
Other personal reasons... tas 26.1 28.7 21.9 
Reason not reported ............:cseseee 4 3 6 


‘Not available. 
2Less than 0.05 percent. 
Note: Workers in traditional arrangements are those who do not fall into 
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Tempory help 


On-call workers cy workers 


any of the alternative-arrangement categories. Details may not sum to 100 
percent because of rounding. 


whether they had always worked in 
that arrangement at the place they were 
currently working . The proportions of 


Employed workers in alternative work arrangements who previously had 
a different type of arrangement with current employer, by selected 
characteristics, February 1995 


these workers who reported that their 
status had been switched are presented 


in table 12, along with various demo- Characteristic pisos slr: oem help agency | provided by 
graphic characteristics, in order to as- EEE gale Monae contract firms 
certain whether there is any systematic Pon 
pattern with respect to who is or is not _| Proportion that changed to an 
. : : : altemative arrangement ..............04 22.3 19.4 9.3 11.7 
being switched into these alternative Piagorion of changers that would 
arrangements. prefer a traditional arrangement .... 22.2 53.9 45.9 (?) 
The data indicate that only about 1 16 to 24 years 
in 10 temporary help agency workers 
Proportion that changed to an 
or contract company workers had pre-—{" attemative arrangement... 16.8 17.5 6.0 17 
viously been employed in another type Proportion of changers that would 
of arrangement at the place they were prefer a traditional arrangement.... (*) 73.8 74.8 (*) 
working. In addition, fewer than half 25 years and older 
of temporary help agency workers Proportion that changed to an 
who reported making such a transition _| alternative arrangement .............0.000 22.7 19.9 10.4 13.5 
* ads ‘oli Proportion of changers that would 
indicated that they disliked the change prefer a traditional arrangement .... 23.5 49.7 40.4 (?) 
in their status. (No corresponding fig- 
ure is available for contract company men 
workers.) The proportions of on-call | Proportion that changed to an 
: altemative arrangement ...........000 25.1 18.9 9.8 11.4 
workers and wage and salary inde- Biopottidn of changers. that would 
pendent contractors who had been prefer a traditional arrangement.... 19.7 67.8 48.2 () 
switched from another status with their Watt, 
current employer were about twice as 
rae aan Proportion that changed to an 
large. However, it is important to note alternative arrangement ...............++- 19.2 19.9 8.9 12.6 
that independent contractors who were Proportion of changers that would 
classified as wage and salary workers prefer a traditional arrangement .... 25.8 41.5 43.6 () 
constituted only 15 percent of all in- White 
dependent contractors, so that wage Proportion thal’changed to an 
and salary independent contractors | altemative arrangement ............ss+ 23.4 19.8 10.5 13.1 
: Proportion of changers that would 
who were switched from another ar- prefer a traditional arrangement .... 23.0 53.8 45.9: (*) 
rangement made up only about 3 per- 
cent of all independent contractors. pos 
With regard to satisfaction with their | Proportion that changed to an : 
; D altemative arrangement ............e 16.5 16.0 5.1 1 
situation, almost 54 percent of on-call Frapontich of changers that would 
workers who had been switched re- prefer a traditional arrangement .... 18.7 42.6 70.2 () 
ported that they would rather be in an 


arrangement in which they worked 
regularly scheduled hours instead of 
being on call. Among independent 
contractors who were switched, how- 
ever, the vast majority—just under 78 


[Percent distribution] 


2 Not available. 
3 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Tempory 


Workers 


‘Only those independent contractors who were identified as wage and salary workers in the main cps. 


percent—teported that they preferred to work as independent 
contractors. 

Women and blacks were less likely than men and whites 
to be converted to alternative arrangements. Specifically, 19.2 
percent of female wage and salary independent contractors 
made the switch, compared with 25.1 percent of male wage 
and salary independent contractors, and the corresponding 


percentages for blacks and whites were 16.5 percent and 23.4 
percent. Also, blacks were about half as likely as their white 
counterparts to be converted to temporary help agency work- 
ers (5.1 percent versus 10.5 percent). In addition, workers 
under the age of 25 were less likely to be converted to an 
alternative work status, although, with respect to independ- 
ent contracting and being on call, this probably is more a 
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function of age and skill level than it is a policy on the part 
of employers. Overall, given the small magnitude of those 
who made a transition, as well as the demographic character- 
istics of those who were switched, the fear that large num- 
bers of employers are abusing their employees by switching 
them from traditional to alternative arrangements appears 
unfounded.’ 


Aggregate measures 


The previous sections have presented disaggregated estimates 
that are useful in determining whether individuals have had 
to accept contingent work or an alternative employment ar- 
rangement despite their wishes to the contrary. To obtain a 
more complete picture of these workers’ situation, the data 
need to be combined into aggregate measures. Because there 
can be various notions or degrees of what it means to be in- 
voluntarily employed in a contingent or alternative work ar- 
rangement, three sets of measures are constructed. The first 
set is restricted to those who have 3 or fewer years of tenure 
in their current arrangement, the second is further restricted 
to include only those who were previously employed, and 
the third set is expanded to include the entire working popu- 
lation. Within each of these groups, various parameters are 
altered to reflect different notions of involuntariness. 


Measures for those with 3 or fewer years of tenure. With 
regard to the situation of those who recently entered the labor 
market or changed jobs, it might be of interest to know what 
proportion of them were in a contingent or an alternative ar- 
rangement. Consequently, the first measure calculates the 
proportion of all workers with 3 or fewer years of tenure who 
were in a contingent or an alternative work arrangement. Ac- 
cording to this measure, the figure was approximately 16 per- 
cent. The rate was a little more than 2 percentage points higher 
for those who were older than 25, compared with those who 
were 25 or younger (16.9 percent versus 14.6 percent). The 
rate was slightly lower for women than for men (15.7 per- 
cent, as opposed to 16.7 percent) and virtually identical for 
blacks and whites (16.3 percent versus 16.1 percent). 

It is difficult to argue, however, that individuals have been 
pushed into a contingent or an alternative arrangement if they 
are in the types of jobs they want to be in and they express no 
desire to get out of such an arrangement. Hence, the second 
measure estimates the proportion of all workers with 3 or 
fewer years of tenure who were in a contingent or an alterna- 
tive arrangement and who said that they would prefer to be in 
either a traditional or a noncontingent work arrangement. 
Using this criterion, one might argue that 7.0 percent of all 
those with 3 or fewer years of tenure had to settle for a con- 
tingent or an alternative work arrangement. As with the first 
measure, under the second measure the proportion of work- 
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ers younger than 25 who could be considered involuntarily in 
such an arrangement was lower than the proportion of work- 
ers 25 and older (6.6 percent versus 7.2 percent). Somewhat 
surprisingly, the rates did not differ substantially for men and 
women (6.9 percent and 7.1 percent, respectively), but the 
proportion of blacks who could be considered involuntarily 
in acontingent or an alternative arrangement was significantly 
higher than the proportion of whites (9.5 percent versus 6.4 
percent). 

As mentioned earlier, workers might be dissatisfied with 
their current arrangement, but still be prevented from accept- 
ing traditional or noncontingent employment for personal 
rather than labor market reasons. Therefore, to obtain a meas- 
ure related exclusively to the labor market, the third measure 
includes the criterion that an individual had to provide an 
economic reason for being in a contingent or an alternative 
arrangement.'* To be classified as having been pushed into a 
contingent or an alternative arrangement under this measure, 
an individual had to express a preference for being in a tradi- 
tional or noncontingent work arrangement and provide an 
economic reason for being in the contingent or alternative 
arrangement. By this measure, 4.3 percent of those with 3 or 
fewer years of tenure in their current arrangement were in- 
voluntarily in that arrangement. Again, those who were 
younger than 25 exhibited a lower rate (3.7 percent) of hav- 
ing involuntarily entered into their work arrangement than 
did those 25 or older (4.5 percent). Also, the proportion of 
women who could be considered to be settling for a contin- 
gent or an alternative work arrangement was slightly lower 
than the proportion for men (4.0 percent versus 4.5 percent). 
Finally, even including the reasons for being in an alternative 
or a contingent arrangement, the proportion of blacks with 3 
or fewer years of tenure who could be considered involun- 
tarily in such an arrangement, 7.3 percent, was almost twice 
as large as the proportion of whites. 


Measures for those with 3 or fewer years of tenure who were 
previously employed. Because there is interest in whether 
individuals are involuntarily leaving “good permanent jobs” 
and accepting contingent or alternative arrangements due to 
corporate downsizing and restructuring, a second set of meas- 
ures was constructed to include only those who had been pre- 
viously employed. Of these four measures, the first three are 
the same as those just examined, except that they are restricted 
to individuals who were employed in another job prior to 
entering into their current arrangement. Consequently, the 
first measure calculates the proportion of all previously em- 
ployed workers with 3 or fewer years of tenure who were in a 
contingent or an alternative arrangement. This measure is 
essentially a combination of information from tables 1, 2, and 
4. It indicates that 14.8 percent of those who were employed 
in another job prior to starting their current job in the last 3 


years were in contingent or alternative arrangements. The 
second measure uses the same employment criterion, but in- 
cludes the requirement that individuals had to say that they 
preferred a traditional or noncontingent work arrangement. 
Under this measure, 6.4 percent of those who had worked 
prior to starting in their current arrangement, either directly 
or with a period of job search in between, could be construed 
to have been involuntarily directed into a contingent or an 
alternative work arrangement. The third measure tallies the 
proportion of previously employed individuals with 3 or 
fewer years of tenure who were in an alternative or a contin- 
gent arrangement, but would prefer not to be, and who pro- 
vided an economic reason for being in that arrangement. Ac- 
cording to this measure, 4.1 percent of those who had been 
employed previously were involuntarily in a contingent or an 
alternative arrangement. As with the measure for all workers 
with 3 or fewer years of tenure in their arrangement, when 
the measure is restricted to those who had been employed 
previously, it reveals that blacks made up a disproportionate 
share of those involuntarily in such an arrangement—7.0 per- 
cent, compared with 3.6 percent for whites. On the other hand, 
those older than 25 and men had rates that were only slightly 
higher than their younger and female counterparts. 

In order to obtain an estimate of just those who might be 
considered to have involuntarily left a “permanent” job, a 
fourth measure was added which excluded individuals who 
said that they had been in a temporary job which ended prior 
to entering into a contingent or an alternative arrangement. 
Specifically, the fourth measure estimates the proportion of 
those employed in a “nontemporary” job prior to the start of 
their current arrangement, who were in a contingent or an 
alternative arrangement for an economic reason, but would 
prefer not to be in it, and who had either quit or lost their 
previous job. By this criterion, it is estimated that only 2.5 
percent of those previously employed in a “nontemporary” 
job had to settle for a contingent or an alternative arrange- 
ment. Even here, however, blacks were overrepresented 
among the ranks of those who could be considered to have 
involuntarily entered a contingent or an alternative arrange- 
ment, with 4.4 percent meeting the criterion, compared with 
2.3 percent of whites. 


Measures for the entire work force. The aggregate mea- 
sures presented so far relate only to those with 3 or fewer 
years of tenure. There also may be interest in similar mea- 
sures for the entire work force, both because analysts want a 
broader perspective of the labor force and because there are 
individuals who could have been in an alternative or a contin- 
gent arrangement for more than 3 years, but still dislike it. 
Accordingly, two measures for the work force as a whole are 
constructed. The first measure estimates the proportion of all 
those employed who were in a contingent or an alternative 


work arrangement, but would prefer not to be in such an ar- 
rangement; the second measure is the same as the first, ex- 
cept that, in addition, individuals had to provide an economic 
reason for being in a contingent or an alternative arrange- 
ment. Under the first measure, 4.0 percent of the work force 
in February 1995, and under the second measure, 2.2 percent, 
might be considered to have been involuntarily directed into 
a contingent or an alternative work arrangement by the labor 
market.'* The proportions of blacks and whites under the sec- 
ond measure were much closer than for any of the measures 
restricted to those with 3 or fewer years of tenure in their 
current arrangements. However, the rate under the second 
measure for the entire labor force was still significantly higher 
for blacks than for whites (3.5 percent versus 2.1 percent). 


Job search 


Contingent workers. Another measure of workers’ satisfac- 
tion with their current arrangement is whether they are search- 
ing for another job. Table 13 contains estimates of the pro- 
portion of contingent workers who searched for a job in the 3 
months prior to February 1995, or since the start of their cur- 
rent job if they had started working in that job sometime dur- 
ing those 3 months. Additional information is provided with 
respect to whether jobseekers were looking for a new job as 
opposed to a second job and whether those seeking new jobs 
were looking for permanent jobs, temporary jobs, or any type 
of new jobs that they could find. As a point of reference, the 
proportion of noncontingent workers who were searching for 
work is also presented. 

Approximately 22 percent to 26 percent of contingent 
workers had looked for a new job in the 3 months prior to 
February 1995 (or since they had started their current contin- 
gent jobs), and the vast majority of these contingent workers 
were looking for a “permanent” job as opposed to another 
short-term job. These figures may seem low in view of the 
fact that 56 percent to 64 percent of contingent workers re- 
ported that they would prefer to be in a noncontingent ar- 
rangement. However, the proportion of contingent workers 
who were looking for a new job was 4 to 5 times higher than 
the proportion of noncontingent workers who were looking 
for a new job. Furthermore, given that, even under the nar- 
rowest definition of contingency, workers might have ex- 
pected to remain in their current jobs for up to a year, contin- 
gent workers may not have been facing an imminent job loss; 
and absent this pressure, there may have been no incentive 
for them to search immediately for a job. In addition, among 
contingent workers who said that they would prefer a 
noncontingent arrangement, the fraction of those searching 
for a new job increased to more than a third, ranging from 34 
percent to 37 percent, depending on the definition of contin- 
gency used. 
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irele)(-a eH Job search of employed contingent and noncontingent workers and those with alternative and traditional work 
arrangements who searched for a job in the previous 3 months, by selected characteristics, February 1995 


[In percent] 


Contingent workers 


Characteristic 
Estimate 2 


Total 


Total, 16 years and older 
(thousands) 


Searched for a job 
Searched for a new job . 
“Permanent” 
Temporary .. 


With 3 or fewer years of tenure’ 


Searched for a job 
Searched for a new job . 
“Permanent” 
Temporary 


Prefer a noncontingent or 
traditional arrangement 


Searched for a job 
Searched for a new job . 
“Permanent” ... 
Temporary 


1\Excludes persons who did not report specific tenure, but did report that 
tenure was more than 1 year. 

2 Not applicable. 

3 Workers provided by contract firms were not asked their preference. 


Note: Noncontingent workers are those who do not fall into any estimate 
of contingent workers. Workers in traditional arrangements are those who do 


Workers in alternative work arrangements. The job search 
pattern for those in alternative work arrangements corre- 
sponds closely to these workers’ satisfaction with their cur- 
rent arrangements.'° The estimates in table 13 indicate that 
relatively few independent contractors were searching for a 
new type of work arrangement. Furthermore, their job search 
rate of 5.1 percent was almost identical to the 5.2-percent job 
search rate of workers in traditional arrangements. Among 
those who had become independent contractors within the 
last 3 years, the rate of searching for a new job, 9.5 percent, 
was nearly double the rate for all independent contractors. 
Still, it was relatively low and was only slightly higher than 
the job search rate for workers with 3 or fewer years of tenure 
in traditional arrangements. 

In contrast, the proportions of contract company workers, 
on-call workers, and temporary help agency workers search- 
ing for new jobs not in alternative arrangements were consid- 
erably higher than the proportion of workers in traditional 
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contingent |Independent) On-call _ 


Workers in alternative arrangements 


Temporary | Workers | traditional 
help provided | amange- 
workers agency j|by contract; ments 
workers firms 


Workers in 


117,174 
100.0 


6.3 
4.9 
4.4 


not fall into any of the alternative-arrangement categories. The distributions of 
workers with 3 or fewer years of tenure who were contingent under estimates 
1 and 2 differ from those for all contingent workers under estimates 1 and 2 
because individuals who were both contingent and in an alternative arrange- 
ment were excluded if they had been in the alternative arrangement for more 
than 3 years. 


arrangements who were looking for new jobs. Almost 16 per- 
cent of contract company workers and 17 percent of on-call 
workers were searching for new jobs in which they would 
not be contract company and on-call workers, respectively. 
Furthermore, among those who had been in their arrange- 
ments for 3 or fewer years, the rates increased to 20.0 percent 
and 19.3 percent, respectively. The comparable figures for 
workers in traditional arrangements were 5.2 percent among 
all workers and 8.2 percent among those who had started 
working in the last 3 years. 

The rate of searching for a job among temporary help 
agency workers was even higher. Almost 32 percent of all 
temporary help agency workers and 43.6 percent of such 
agency workers who said that they would prefer to be em- 
ployed in another type of arrangement reported that they had 
been looking for new jobs other than with temporary help 
firms. This higher rate of searching, compared with that of 
contract company or on-call workers, could reflect tempo- 


rary help agency workers’ higher levels of dissatisfaction with 
their current arrangements, but it also could reflect their dif- 
ferent reasons for being in these arrangements, plus the shorter 
expected duration and greater uncertainty of employment em- 
bodied in temporary help arrangements. For instance, 64.7 
percent of temporary help agency workers provided economic 
reasons for being in their current work arrangement, as op- 
posed to only 47.4 percent of on-call workers. 

In general, although the estimates in the previous section 
could be used to argue that relatively few workers involun- 
tarily entered into a contingent or an alternative work arrange- 
ment, the much higher rates of searching for a new job among 
contingent workers and workers in the majority of alternative 
arrangements suggest that a substantial proportion of work- 
ers in these arrangements were experiencing a much higher 
level of anxiety with respect to future employment than were 
other workers. 


Stepping-stones to other employment? 


In examining the issues concerning whether contingent or al- 
ternative work arrangements are stepping-stones down or up 
the economic ladder, it is important to estimate the propor- 
tion of workers in traditional and noncontingent arrangements 
who began their employment with their current employers in 
some other type of arrangement. In addition, given that 17.9 
percent of temporary help agency workers and 8.5 percent of 
on-call workers said that they were in their arrangements be- 
cause they hoped that these arrangements would lead to “‘per- 
manent” employment, it is important to examine the rate of 
transition to “permanent’”-employment to see whether these 
workers’ expectations are realistic. 

The following tabulation presents the proportion of all 
workers who were in neither an alternative nor a contingent 
arrangement in February 1995 and who had ever worked as a 
temporary worker, contractor, consultant, freelancer, or on- 
call worker. (To get a sense of whether the transition from 
some other type of arrangement to a traditional, noncon- 
tingent arrangement benefited one sex more than the other or 
one particular race, the rates are split by men and women and 
by blacks and whites.) 


Percent who switched 


All employed (who were in neither 
an alternative nor a contingent 


ARPA OCIEMD Yon scracts sete rsenacsneisvhssunsncsiseavenesse 4.3 
Sex: 
SCT ersten. eee ecey ened siarescasaexs Wanstaeccnve 3.6 
IWianxKie ney orileees. ee wads Sal 
Race: 
NWR emer ect ds, See neat es WS 4.4 
BA TRCN crests etre alacteesassanseee’ 3.9 


To determine whether these transitions are a relatively re- 
cent phenomenon, the next tabulation shows the distribution 
of total tenure in the job for those who switched to a tradi- 
tional arrangement: 

Percent 
distribution 
of tenure in 
the job 


MO VEALIOLIMESS i seraresccnceert ets ccrse rect oie oe P cess se osetvededzcneete 
More than ivicattO: 2 VCATS i i.c.-csc-<rstseessesctatesesssasess 
More than 2 years to 3 years .........sssescsesseseeeseseeseees 8.6 


More than Sty ears toy Siyears vicccssccessssccesesceseveconcacoes 14.3 
INIOTe: MAN APVOATS ence cate tanich cs weters ase ices cstencoscksvasgeane 41.2 
INOU AV AULADIC sc assctie.spedtssen- das acecnands dct ecto scunsttcstececss 2, 
Average years of job tenure for 

THOSE WHO SWIECNED Fra ctcecctsecceteeeUscasecesesereteeees 6.9 


The first thing to notice in examining the preceding fig- 
ures is that approximately 4.3 percent of those who were in 
neither an alternative nor a contingent arrangement in Febru- 
ary 1995 had worked at some point for their current employer 
in some other type of arrangement. This estimate translates 
into about 4.3 million workers. Fully 83 percent of these work- 
ers had made the transition to a nonalternative, noncontingent 
arrangement directly, without a span of time in between. How- 
ever, it is important to note that the average tenure for all 
workers who switched (including the time they were in an 
alternative arrangement) was 6.9 years, and 41.2 percent had 
a tenure with their current employer that was greater than 5 
years.'’ Consequently, these transitions do not seem likely to 
have been relatively recent ones for workers with short spells 
in alternative arrangements. 

With regard to the demographics of those making the tran- 
sition, the rate for women, 5.1 percent, was significantly 
higher than the 3.6-percent rate for men. However, whether 
this difference is due to screening on the part of employers or 
women availing themselves of flexible arrangements prior to 
working “permanently” is impossible to say without addi- 
tional data. The rate for blacks, 3.9 percent, was lower than 
that for whites, 4.4 percent. Overall, the estimates suggest 
that, although the expectations and hopes of temporary help 
agency workers and on-call workers to switch directly into 
“permanent” employment are not completely unfounded, they 
probably exceed reality. 


THE PRECEDING ANALYSIS SUGGESTS THAT, although the bur- 
den of being involuntarily directed by labor market conditions 
into a contingent or an alternative arrangement may fall dis- 
proportionately on some segments of the population, the mag- 
nitude of the problem does not seem large. In addition, while 
it cannot be determined what individuals’ other employment 
opportunities might have been in the absence of contingent 
and alternative arrangements, examination of the reasons 
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workers were in these arrangements does seem to indicate that 
they are affording some individuals who are constrained by 
conditions outside of the labor market (for example, those with 
family or school obligations) an opportunity to work that they 
might not otherwise have. At the same time, although it does 
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not seem that a large proportion of workers are involuntarily 
entering into contingent or alternative arrangements, neither 
does it appear that such arrangements are providing a particu- 
larly large boost for those who are trying to enter or reenter the 
traditional labor market. O 
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° See, for example, Thomas Dunn and Douglas Holtz-Eakin, Financial 
Capital, Human Capital, and the Transition to Self-Employment: Evidence 
from Intergenerational Links, Working Paper No. 5622 (Cambridge, Ma, 
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7For a discussion of the comparative costs of displacement over time, see 
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1993, Working Paper 5596 (Cambridge, Ma, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1996). 

§ Individuals could quit in anticipation of being laid off. However, the 
literature on advance notification of job losses indicates that the quit rate for 
those who know with certainty that they are losing their jobs is not particu- 
larly high. For example, using data from the 1988 Discouraged Worker Supple- 
ment to thecps, Christopher J. Ruhm, “Advance Notice and Postdisplacement 
Joblessness,” Journal of Labor Economics, vol. 10, no. 1, January 1992, pp. 
1-32, found that only 13.9 percent of those who received advance notifica- 
tion avoided joblessness of a week or less. Further, in a study of job loss in 
Arizona, Paul L. Burgess and Stuart A. Low, “Preunemployment Job Search 
and Advance Job Loss Notice,” Journal of Labor Economics, July 1992, 
found that more than 40 percent of workers who received advance notifica- 
tion of their job losses did not look for a new job prior to the loss of their old 
one. 


° At first glance, the rates of those leaving previous employment volun- 
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tarily do not seem equal, as 57.1 percent of independent contractors who had 
previously worked reported that they quit, compared with 64.5 percent of 
previously employed workers in traditional arrangements. (See table 6.) How- 
ever, an examination of the responses of independent contractors classified 
as “other” indicates that a high proportion of the reasons for changing their 
employment status were voluntary. Among these reasons were “buying out 
or taking over the business,” “being promoted to an owner or partner,” and 
“continuing to work at the previous job in addition to becoming an independ- 
ent contractor.” When the “quit job” category and the appropriate parts of the 
“other’ category were combined into a single category, the distribution of 
reasons for changing a prior employment relationship was little different for 
independent contractors than it was for those who were in traditional work 
arrangements. 


‘0 In examining contingent workers’ preferences for their arrangement, 
the preferences of contingent workers under estimates 1 and 2 are empha- 
sized because preferences were not collected for a portion of those who were 
contingent under the broadest estimate. Consequently, the distribution of pref- 
erences under estimate 3 was skewed by the unavailability of some of the 
data. 


| Independent contractors who were identified as self-employed in the 
main CPS questionnaire were excluded because they were not asked the ques- 
tion. A small number of workers who orginally were classified as self-em- 
ployed, but who were switched to wage and salary status when the data were 
edited, also were excluded. 


2 Although 16. 7 percent of workers in the specified alternative arrange- 
ments were switched from another type of arrangement, workers who were 
switched constituted less than 1 percent of all those who were employed in 
February 1995. 


3 Because data on contract workers’ preferences for their arrangement 
were not collected, such workers are excluded from both the numerator and 
the denominator of this and all subsequent measures that include workers’ 
preferences for their arrangements. 


4 Readers familiar with the concept of persons working part time for 
economic reasons will recognize the parallel between that notion and this 
measure of workers who are involuntarily in a contingent or an alternative 
work arrangement. Individuals who are classified as working part time for 
economic reasons have to indicate that they want, and are available, to work 
full time, as well as provide an economic reason related to the labor market 
for being part-time workers. 


'S Excluding workers provided by contract firms, the proportion of all 
workers in contingent or alternative arrangements who would prefer to be in 
a traditional or noncontingent arrangement and who gave an economic rea- 
son for being in their current arrangement was 17.7 percent. 

'6 Tn inquiring about the job search activities of those in alternative ar- 
rangements, the survey asked workers whether they were searching for em- 
ployment in an arrangement different from the one they currently were in. 
This phrasing was used to avoid confusion that might have arisen from the 
use of terms such as “job” and “employer.” For example, independent con- 
tractors might classify separate contracts as different jobs, in which case 
they could say “yes,” they were looking for another job, when they simply 
meant that they were looking for another project, as opposed to an arrange- 
ment in which they would not be an independent contractor. 

'” The average tenure for those who switched directly, without a period in 
between, was 6.6 years, and the distribution of their job tenure was little 
different from that of all workers who made a similar transition. 


Nonstandard Work Arranger 


Eniry into and consequences 
of nonstandard work arrangements 


Data from the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 
suggest that recent occurrences such as the birth of a child 
or change in marital status can affect the likelihood 

of entering different types of employment arrangements 


ment patterns of U.S. firms are shifting 


Donna S. Rothstein [ine is growing concern that the employ- 
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toward more temporary work arrange- 
ments, such as hiring workers from temporary 
agencies or contracting work out, and away from 
more standard direct hire and longer-term work 
arrangements. The worry is that this development 
might result in lower paying and less stable jobs.' 
However, workers may take employment in a 
nonstandard arrangement, such as working for a 
temporary agency, for a number of reasons, in- 
cluding inability to find a permanent job, want- 
ing to work fewer hours when they have a young 
child at home, or wanting to learn about a num- 
ber of different jobs or fields. In addition, some 
nonstandard work arrangements, such as consult- 
ing or contracting, may provide workers with 
relatively more flexible and lucrative employ- 
ment opportunities.” 

This article explores the impact on workers 
aged 29 through 37 of being in a nonstandard 
employment arrangement. It first examines the 
distribution of workers among various employ- 
ment arrangements, and then looks at aspects of 
work behavior and life “events” that may have 
influenced the likelihood of working in a non- 
standard arrangement. Finally, it compares wages 
and hours worked on the previous job with those 
on the current job to see whether the nonstand- 
ard employment arrangements imply a relative 
“step up,” versus a “step down,” with respect to 


wages and hours. 


The data 


As the other articles in this issue of the Review 
emphasize, a need for individual-level data to 
examine the number of workers in different em- 
ployment arrangements and their characteristics 
spurred the Bureau of Labor Statistics to create a 
special supplement to its Current Population Sur- 
vey (CPS), designed to collect information on 
contingent workers and alternative work arrange- 
ments. The supplement was implemented in Feb- 
ruary of 1995. The need for individual-level in- 
formation on different employment arrangements 
also has been addressed in the National Longitu- 
dinal Survey of Youth (NLSyY), a data set spon- 
sored by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 1994, 
the NLSY asked questions that directly inquired 
about each respondent’s type of employment re- 
lationship: each respondent was asked to indi- 
cate whether he or she was a regular employee at 
the job, a temporary worker, a consultant, or a 
contractor. This article uses data from the NLSY 
because addressing the issues of concern requires 
longer term longitudinal information as well as 
current information. 

The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 
data set began in 1979, with a national sample 
of men and women whose ages ranged from 
14 through 21 as of January 1 of that year. These 
individuals were interviewed annually through 
1994.3 In the latter year, the sample consisted 
of 8,891 respondents, including oversamples 
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of blacks and Hispanics.* The NLSY contains detailed in- 
formation about many aspects of respondents’ lives, includ- 
ing their labor market experiences, fertility, and changes in 
marital status over the years. One particular strength of the 
data set is that it records much of the information as event 
histories; thus, the dates of occurrences and transitions are 
documented, and this information is updated with each inter- 
view. With respect to work history, the “start” and “stop” dates 
of each job the respondent has held are recorded, as well 
as dates of nonwork (such as maternity leave or layoff) within 
each job. This allows various job-related measures, such 
as the number of jobs held, weeks worked, and job tenure, 
to be calculated.> Dates of births, as well as those of mar- 
riages, divorces, and other changes in marital status also are 
documented. 

The wealth of longitudinal information in the NLSY allows 
the use of data on personal characteristics and life “events,” 
and job information about workers before they began their 
current job to address the following issues: 1) During the pe- 
riod that preceded the start date of the current job, were there 
any aspects of work behavior or other “events” that may have 
affected the likelihood of later working in a nonstandard type 
of employment arrangement? The “events” and work behav- 
ior analyzed are change in marital status, birth of a child, 
number of jobs held, and percent of weeks. worked. 2) How 
does the most recent job that the respondents held prior to 
their current job compare with the current one in terms of 
wages and hours? This speaks to the issue of whether the 
nonstandard work arrangements involve a relative “step up” 
or “step down.” 


Workers by employment arrangement 


In 1994, respondents in the National Longitudinal Survey of 
Youth who had been employed since their 1993 (or previous) 
interview were asked whether they considered themselves a 
regular employee at their job, a temporary worker sent by a 
temporary help agency, a temporary worker hired directly by 
the company, a consultant, or a contractor. On the basis of 
this information concerning the main 1994 job, and the an- 
swers to questions about self-employment and usual hours 
worked per week, individuals were assigned to one of the 
following categories: full-time regular employee, part-time 
regular employee, self-employed regular employee, tempo- 
rary agency employee, temporary direct hire employee, con- 
sultant, and contractor.° 

It should be noted that the employment categories used in 
this article are not identical to those defined in other articles 
in this issue of the Review. Those articles, which are based on 
the cps data set, define four groups of workers in “alterna- 
tive” arrangements: independent contractors (this group also 
includes consultants and freelancers), on-call workers, tem- 
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porary help agency workers, and workers provided by con- 
tract firms.” All other workers are combined into one em- 
ployment group called “traditional.” While temporary direct 
hire employees make up a distinct category in this article, the 
other articles include them in the “traditional” classification 
(if they do not fall into any “alternative” group). Given the 
differences in definitions, one should be cautious in inter- 
preting comparisons by employment category of results from 
this article and the others. 

The top panel of table 1 shows that about 3.9 percent of 
workers in the NLSY defined themselves as temporary agency 
employees, temporary direct hire employees, or contractors 
at their main job from the 1994 interview.® (All of the com- 
parisons that follow in this section are made relative to the 
full-time regular employment category.) Women were more 
likely to be part-time regular, temporary agency, and tempo- 
rary direct hire employees, and less likely to be working as 
contractors.? Blacks were less likely to be working as part- 
time regular employees and much more likely to be working 
as temporary agency employees. Both temporary agency and 
temporary direct hire employees were less likely to have a 
bachelor’s degree or higher. The last row of the table’s top 
panel indicates the percent of workers in each employment 
category with 3 years of tenure or less with their employer. 
Compared with the full-time regular employment category, 
every other employment category has a higher percent of 
workers with 3 years of tenure or less. Temporary agency and 
temporary direct hires have the highest percentages, with 
more than 90 percent each. 

The discussion that follows centers on those workers with 
3 years of tenure or less; the purpose of this restriction is to 
keep the comparisons focused on a short span of years. The 
breakdown of this subgroup of workers by various character- 
istics is shown in the bottom panel of table 1, with 6.9 per- 
cent of workers defined as temporary agency or direct hire 
employees, or contractors. As before, women were more 
likely to be working in regular part-time, temporary agency, 
and temporary direct hire employment arrangements. The 
results for blacks remain the same as those reported earlier 
for all workers aged 29 through 37. However, temporary di- 
rect hire employees were no longer less likely to have a 
bachelor’s degree or higher. 


Workers’ prior attributes 


Workers have various reasons for taking jobs in differing 
types of employment arrangements. For example, they may 
not be able to find permanent full-time jobs. Alternatively, 
work arrangements such as temporary, regular self-employed, 
or regular part-time may provide hours flexibility, which is 
important for individuals who have additional demands on 
their time (such as those who recently had a child). Tempo- 


Percent distribution of employed persons aged 29 to 37 years, total and for those with 3 years of tenure or less, by 
employment arrangements and selected characteristics, 1994 


Employment arrangement of main 1994 job 


Regular Nonstandard 
Characteristic Temporary worker 
Self- 
Full-time job | Part-time job Agency ; Contractor 
employed supplied Direct hire 
ae 
All persons aged 29 to 37 years 
Otel ieee cieresotee esp ses elassseacens 12.0 7.3 0.9 1.4 1.6 
Sex, race, and Hispanic origin: 
MB IS arena ree a ccadeduncbseasioe 19.6 65.4 39.1 41.4 72.6 
WOME sets scence stctiees cess 80.4 34.6 60.9 58.6 27.4 
WMG reo ia oss sccscnstccchesesennessies 84.5 86.9 58.6 74.1 86.9 
BIBGK pe cietcubecse x 10.3 8.5 33.2 18.7 8.8 
Hispanic origin... 5.1 4.5 8.2 me 4.3 
Educational attainment: 
Less than a high school 
Co [/ 0. [0] 71 fo | one Opn 10.1 12.4 8.3 1534 11.7, 
High school graduate, 
FIO) COMA scatdetesttostvrcssaremace 44.1 33.7 57.2 39.5 42.7 
Less than a bachelor’s 
We fee 651) “sce beeepaceeeree 23.1 27.9 19.7 31.0 27.5 
College graduate ................. 22.8 26.1 14.7 14.4 18.2 
Job tenure: 
Three years or less ............... 60.9 56.1 92.7 93.2 61.2 
Persons aged 29 to 37 years, 
with 3 years of tenure or less 
SMOtall es tester cae Paces sb bav Se ensdcelbakteos 16.3 7.0 1.9 2.8 2.2 
Sex, race, and Hispanic origin: 
WGI sereserreestscctevindenccetvesceaseees 23.2 57.7 39.3 
WONTON eats tence tesicincks coscoennsenss 76.8 42.3 60.7 
WMV esters ca cacvavecensesnnere 83.3 83.5 57.8 
BACK eiciccrseiresttsccces success 11.3 10.3 34.7 
Hispanic origin............ eee 5.4 6.2 Uh) 
Educational attainment: 
Less than a high school 
(elo) fo yc: Ne 12.9 11.9 8.1 
High school graduate, 
FOVCOIOOG eeavssccessccsteesscanesa.! 46.8 35.1 57.8 
Less than a bachelors 
CTC rere ernie nr aststneseseasenees 20.8 29.3 20.6 
College graduate ................. 19.5 23.7 13.4 


Note: Data refer to the main or primary job from the 1994 interview. Detail 
may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 


Source: National Longitudinal Survey of Youth. 


rary work arrangements also may provide a path of entry or 
reentry into the labor market for some, and allow workers to 
learn about various fields and job types. 

This section focuses on “events” and work behavior that 
occurred over the 2-year period that preceded the start date of 
the main job reported in the 1994 interview; these occurrences 
may have influenced the likelihood of working in a nonstand- 
ard type of employment arrangement. The variables describ- 
ing “events” are the birth of a child, change in marital status 
to a married or remarried state, and change in marital status 


to a separated or divorced state. They indicate whether work- 
ers who had these types of changes in their lives were rela- 
tively more likely to work subsequently in certain employ- 
ment arrangements. The variables that are used to capture 
aspects of work behavior are the percent of weeks worked 
and the number of jobs held. These could suggest whether 
workers in certain types of employment arrangements had 
lesser labor force attachment or held a relatively high num- 
ber of jobs before the current one. The detailed aspect of the 
National Longitudinal Survey of Youth data set, which in- 
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cludes job start and stop dates, as well as 
dates of children’s births and marital sta- 
tus changes, allows the calculation of 
these variables for the 2-year period pre- 
ceding the start of the main 1994 job.!° 
Table 2 shows the distribution of 
workers by employment category of the 
main 1994 job for the following “events” 
(or nonevents): remained unmarried, 
marital status changed to married, re- 
mained married, marital status changed 
to unmarried, no birth of a child, and 
birth of a child. Each of the four marital 


1994 job 


3 3 Regular job: 
status columns is mutually exclusive, as ultima ee 
are the two birth columns. This allows a Part-time ........... 
Self-employed 


comparison between the distributions of 
workers by main 1994 employment cat- 
egory for those who did or did not expe- 
rience a certain “event” in their lives dur- 
ing the 2 years that preceded the main 
1994 job. Because the effects of the 
“events” may differ for men and women, 
the table also depicts these distributions 
separately by sex.'! All workers have 3 
years of tenure or less at their main 1994 
job. 

According to table 2, it appears that 
workers who had had a child in the 2 
years before the start of their job were 
not more (or less) likely than those who 


Nonstandard job: 
Temporary worker 


Direct hire 
Contractor 


Regular job: 


Part-time....... 
Self-employed ... 


Nonstandard job: 
Temporary worker 


Direct hire 
Contractor 


OP VOOR a lenccnneeteccarss 

had not to work subsequently in a full- ; 
; Regular job: 
time regular employment arrangement. FUI-tIME o...ssssseeeee 
However, this masks some differences in Part-time ........ eee 

: Self-employed ........ 
work behavior between the sexes. Spe- 
cifically, women who had given birth in Nonstandard job: 


: Temporary worker 
the preceding 2 years were much less thet 


likely than were women who had not to 
be in a regular full-time employment ar- 


Percent distribution of employed persons aged 29 to 37 years with 3 
years of tenure or less, by employment arrangements, sex, and prior 
events that may have affected choice of arrangements, 1994 


Sex and employment 
arrangement of main to 


Total, aged 29 to 37 years... 


Agency supplied........... 


Men, aged 29 to 37 years ... 
Full-time .........000000 


Agency supplied .... 


Agency supplied .... 
Direct hire ............... 
Contractor ............6. 


Prior events that may have affected choice of 
employment arrangements 


Marital status Birth of a child 


~|-Changed 


Remained |separated, 
married | widowed, 
or 
divorced 


rangement at the main 1994 job.” This 
lends some support to the hypothesis that 
the other types of work arrangements 
(for example, regular self-employment) 
allow more flexibility, which can be important for those who 
have recently had a child. The table shows no effect for men— 
men who had had a child in the preceding 2 years were not 
more or less likely than were men who had not to be in a 
regular full-time employment arrangement at the main 1994 
job, Table 2 also indicates that women who had had a change 
in their marital status to separated, divorced, or widowed dur- 
ing the 2 years that preceded the start of their main 1994 job 
were more likely to work subsequently in a full-time regular 
employment arrangement (and much less likely to work in a 


Source: 
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Note: Data refer to the main or primary job from the 1994 interview. Prior events are those occur- 
ring over the 2 years before the start date of the main job. Detail may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 


National Longitudinal Survey of Youth. 


regular part-time employment arrangement) than were those 
who remained married. For men, there are no differences for 
these two employment categories. 

Table 3 displays, by employment category of the main 
1994 job and by sex, the average percent of weeks worked 
and average number of jobs held during the 2 years that pre- 
ceded the start date of the main 1994 job." It appears that 
both temporary agency and temporary direct hire employees 
had spent much less time working during the 2 years preced- 
ing the start date of the main 1994 job, relative to full-time 


regular employees or any other employment category. Inter- 

estingly, relative to full-time regular employees, both types 

of temporary workers did not hold a significantly different 

number of jobs during that 2-year period. When means are 

compared within sex, however, it appears that women in tem- 

porary agency work arrangements held relatively fewer jobs 
_ than did women in full-time regular work arrangements. 

Both part-time and self-employed regular employees had 
a lower average percent of weeks worked relative to full-time 
regular employees. It appears that, among men, only self- 
employed workers did not spend significantly less time work- 
ing in the 2 years preceding the start date of the main 1994 
job, relative to full-time regular employees. Among women, 
those in all other categories spent less time working than did 
full-time regular employees. In all employment categories, 
men spent a higher percentage of time working in the 2 years 
preceding the start date of the main 1994 job than did women; 
the difference is particularly great for the regular self-em- 
ployed category and for both temporary worker employment 
categories. 

In summary, it appears that, relative to full-time regular 
employees, workers in all other employment categories (ex- 
cept for self-employed men and contractors) spent a smaller 
percentage of time working in the 2 years preceding the start 
of the main job. This is one of the strongest patterns found 
overall among the variables examined in this section. It is 
also interesting that, relative to full-time regular employees, 
workers in the other work arrangements did not hold a higher 
number of jobs during those previous 2 years. The sex differ- 
ences in the impact of the birth of a child variable also are 
informative. Women who had had a child in the preceding 2 
years were much less likely than women who had not to be in 


a regular full-time employment arrangement at the main 1994 
job; the opposite was true for men. The results for women 
speak to the issue of the possible flexibility of the other types 
of work arrangements. 


Current and previous jobs compared 


This section examines the hourly wages and hours per week 
of workers’ main 1994 jobs, and also looks at whether work- 
ers had held a job during the 2 years before the start date of 
their main 1994 job; comparisons are made by employment 
category and sex. For those workers who had held a previous 
job during the 2 years before the start date of their main 1994 
job, the following variables are examined by employment cat- 
egory and sex: the hourly wage at the main 1994 job minus 
the hourly wage at the most recent previous job, the hours per 
week at the main 1994 job minus the hours per week at the 
most recent previous job, the years of tenure at the previous 
job, and the number of weeks without work between the end 
of the previous job and the start of the main 1994 job. As 
above, this analysis relates only to those workers whose ten- 
ure on their main 1994 job was 3 years or less. 

Table 4 displays the average hourly wage, average hours 
per week, and percent of workers who had held a job during 
the 2 years before the start of the main 1994 job, by employ- 
ment category.'* This information also is further broken down 
by sex. Overall, it appears that regular part-time, temporary 
agency, and temporary direct hire employees have a lower 
average hourly wage than do full-time regular employees. 
This finding still holds when the data are broken down by 
sex. In addition, workers in all employment categories aver- 
age fewer hours per week than do full-time regular employ- 


work behavior, 1994 


Employed persons aged 29 to 37 years with 3 years or less of tenure, by employment arrangements, sex, and prior 


Prior work behavior and sex 


Employment Men Women 
arrangement of 
main 1994 job Average percent | Average number | Average percent | Average number | Average percent | Average number of 
of weeks worked of jobs held of weeks worked of jobs held of weeks worked jobs held 
aaapepParaanaanses 77.1 2.1 63.2 hsv e 
siisaskaenressi« 78.7 2.1 71.8 1.8 
Bes ANTS ee 63.5 2.0 55.7 1:5) 
Re ceeees 75.2 2.0 47.9 15 
Nonstandard job: 
Temporary worker 
Agency supplied .. 2.3 31.2 1.4 
Direct hire............. 1.9 35.9 7 


Contractor 


‘ Due to the small number of unweighted observations in the contractor 
cell, breakdowns by sex are not shown. 


Note: Data refer to the main or primary job from the 1994 interview. Prior 


work behavior refers to that occurring over the 2 years before the start of the 
main job. 


Source: National Longitudinal Survey of Youth. 
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Table 4. 


with 3 years or less of tenure, by sex, 1994 


Employment arrangement of 
main 1994 job 


Total Women 


Self-employed ............:ccsccesesssssnseees 


Nonstandard job: 
Temporary worker 


Agency supplied ...........:cccceeseee 7.61 7.78 7.50 

Directihire ie Si ee ae aes 8.57 9.36 7.99 

CON PAC Of i vesc- scar essentsspstvanirenesacesceas 11.62 (1) i (1) 
se dtu ay Rau hy ytd ed bid a nates) 


Employment arrangements and characteristics of main 1994 job held by employed persons aged 29 to 37 years 


Average hourly wage 
hak 994 pr i 9 Average hours per week 
tat] won| wernen_{ teeter 


Percent who held a job 
during prior 2 years 


' Due to the small number of unweighted observations in the contractor 
cell, breakdowns by sex are not shown. 


Note: Data refer to the main or primary job from the 1994 interview. Prior 


ees. Within the full-time and self-employed regular employ- 
ment categories, men have higher hourly wages than do 
women, on average; within all employment categories, men 
average more hours per week than women do. 

Relative to male full-time regular employees, the percent 
of men who held a job the 2 years before the start of the main 
1994 job in each other employment category (part-time regu- 
lar, self-employed regular, temporary agency and temporary 
direct hire) does not differ (table 4). However, each of the 
employment categories shows a lower percent of women hav- 
ing held a previous job during the 2 years before the start of 
the main job than is the case for the women in the full-time 
regular employment category. This suggests that women may 
find these other types of employment categories useful as an 
inroad to the labor market. 

For those who had held a job during the 2 years before the 
start of the main 1994 job, a comparison is done of the mag- 
nitudes of wage changes (hourly wage of the main 1994 job 
minus hourly wage of the previous job) and hours changes 
(hours per week of the main 1994 job minus hours per week 
of the previous job) across the various employment classifi- 
cations.'° The purpose is to address the issue of whether the 
main 1994 job is a relative “step up” or a “step down” in 
terms of wages and hours. Table 5 displays, by employment 
category of the main 1994 job and by sex, the number of 
weeks without work between the end of the previous job and 
the start of the main 1994 job, years of tenure at the previous 
job, the hourly wage at the main 1994 job minus the hourly 
wage of the previous job (wage change), and the hours per 
week at the main 1994 job minus the hours per week of the 
most recent previous job (hours change). 

The table indicates that relative to full-time regular em- 
ployees, part-time regular, self-employed regular, temporary 
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work behavior refers to that occurring over the 2 years before the start of the 
main job. 


Source: National Longitudinal Survey of Youth. 


agency, and temporary direct hire employees had a larger gap 
between the stop date of the previous job and the start date of 
the main 1994 job. When the data are broken down by sex, 
this finding remains for women, but for men, it remains only 
for those in part-time regular jobs. In addition, in all employ- 
ment categories except regular part-time, women had a larger 
average number of weeks without work between the end of 
the previous job and start of the main job than did men; the 
difference is particularly large for those in regular self-em- 
ployed and temporary agency employment arrangements. 

Relative to male and female full-time regular employees, 
the average change in hours between the main 1994 job and 
the previous job is different only for male and female part- 
time regular employees and female self-employed regular 
employees. This suggests that the change in hours among em- 
ployees in most of the other work arrangements was not sig- 
nificantly different from the change in hours for those in the 
full-time regular employment arrangement. For men, relative 
to full-time regular employees, the only significant difference 
in the average change in hourly wages between the main job 
and the previous job is for regular self-employed workers, 
with the regular self-employed doing better in terms of wage 
growth. However, among women in the regular part-time, 
regular self-employed, and temporary agency categories, the 
main 1994 job appears to be a relative “step down” in terms 
of wage growth when these workers are compared with regu- 
lar full-time employees. 


THE DATA PRESENTED HERE from the National Longitudinal Sur- 
vey of Youth have been used to examine a number of issues 
regarding workers in different employment arrangements. 
Among the more salient findings: Relative to the full-time 
regular employment situation, women are more likely than 


men to be found in certain employ- 
ment arrangements—specifically, 
part-time regular, temporary agency, 


Comparison of the previous job and the main 1994 job held by employed 
persons aged 29 to 37 years with tenure of 3 years or less, by sex, 1994 


1 
a : : . Vi 

and temporary direct hire situations. Ritesh om Average _ | Average hourly ie 
Men and women in part-time regular, Sex and employment weeks worked| years of | Wo9e Of main | week of 

: arrangement between end tenure at job minus main job 
temporary agency, and temporary di- of main 1994 job of previous job} —_ previous cd cer minus hours 
rect hire employment arrangements and start of job ee per week of 

? main job (1994 dollars) 

: previous 
as well as women in the self-em- job 
ployed regular employment arrange- 

: : Total, aged 29 to 37 years.......... 11.2 2.4 $1.06 1.3 
ment, spent less time working than 
did regular full-time employees dur- Regular job: 
: : Full-time 9.4 2.5 1.13 3.4 
ing the 2 years before they took their Part-time 153 22 ‘21 92 
current job—a finding that indicates Self-employed 16.0 2.6 3.21 1.4 
relatively less work experience during Nonstandard job: 
the period for these individuals. In all Temporary worker 
fth 1 ay Agency supplied ............6 21.9 1.3 -.43 2.8 
of these employment categories, how- Direct hire... 14.3 1.5 1.68 0 
ever, men spent a higher percentage Contractor ... 13.7 25 ~.50 2.5 
of time working during those 2 years Men, aged 29 to 37 years ...... 9.3 25 1.23 15 
than did women. Women who had 
3 5 if . Regular job: 
given birth during the preceding 2 CEA Se a 8.6 25 1.04 25 
years were much less likely to be ina Part-time ......... 16.5 2.4 —.13 11.3 
F Self-employed 9.5 3.2 5.99 2.4 
regular full-time work arrangement at 
their main 1994 job than were women iia tina ed 
. . . . emporary worker 
who did not have a birth, implying Agency supplied ................ 10.8 14 at7 12 
that other types of work arrangements DIFQCU AIRE  caresvseetecstveesectencnes 7.8 1.9 2.49 —1.9 
provide more flexibility than full-time Women, aged 29 to 
regular work arrangements. SDTV AUS: resrresscssecitivecsescedsrsues 13.5 2.2 86 lie: 
Finally, the average change in Regular job: 
hours between the previous job and Full-time Resse dabtaeacansascacassethas 10.8 2.4 1.26 4.9 
hh in 1994 iob diff 1 Part-time ......... 14.9 2.2 33 -8.5 
e main Job was different only Self-employed . 24.3 1.7 -.65 0 
for men and women who worked in- } 
th 1 ° 1 Nonstandard job: 
e regular part-time employment ar- Temporary worker 
rangement and women in the self- Agency supplied .............2.. 31.5 1.5 -.98 4.2 
Direct We ieicitss<tscssuccevcnsseenes 19.3 et 1.00 1:5 
employed regular arrangement, rela- 


tive to the changes for those in the 
full-time regular employment ar- 
rangement. For men, no employment 
arrangement had significantly lower 
average wage growth than the full-time regular employment 
situation. However, women who were regular part-time, regu- 
lar self-employed, and temporary agency employees had a 
relatively smaller average wage change than did their coun- 
terparts in full-time regular employment; this suggests that 
their main 1994 job is a relative “step down” with respect to 
wage growth. O 


Footnotes 


' For example, see Louis Uchitelle and N.R. Kleinfield, “On the Battle- 
fields of Business, Millions of Casualties,’ The New York Times, Mar. 3, 
1996, pp. 1, 26-29; and Lewis M. Segal and Daniel G. Sullivan, “The Tem- 
porary Labor Force,” Economic Perspectives, vol. 19, no. 2, 1995, pp. 2-19. 


? Employers may prefer nonstandard types of employment relationships 


Note: Data refer to the main or primary job from the 1994 interview. Previous job refers to the most 
recent job held over the 2 years before the start date of the main job. 
Source: National Longitudinal Survey of Youth. 


because they provide the flexibility to adjust the work force quickly when 
product demand conditions change, and permit employers to benefit from 
lower hiring and training costs, to pay lower wages and benefits, and to hire 
temporarily workers with expertise in a particular area (such as consultants). 
Many of these employer- and employee-sided rationales are described in 
Anne E. Polivka and Thomas Nardone, “On the definition of “contingent 
work,’ ” Monthly Labor Review, December 1989, pp. 9-16. 

3 After 1994, respondents to the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 
will be interviewed on a biennial basis. 


‘In this article, 1994 sample weights are used in all computations to 
adjust for differing sampling and nonresponse rates; this ensures that the 
data are nationally representative of the relevant age cohort. 

5 In addition, because the dates of these job-related behaviors are re- 
corded for each individual, these variables can be calculated for a specific 
period—for example, the number of jobs each worker held during the 2 years 
before the start date of a certain job can be determined. 

6 Full-time regular employees are defined as those working at least 35 
hours per week; part-time regular employees are those working fewer than 
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35 hours per week. The main job from the 1994 interview is defined as the 
most recent job since the 1993 or previous interview (and the job in which 
the individual worked the most hours, if he or she held dual jobs). The stop 
date for the main job could be between January 1993 and December 1994, 
although it is between June and October of 1994 for the majority of individu- 
als because that was the period during which most of the respondents had 
their 1994 interview. 


7 They define an “alternative” work arrangement as one that is either 
intermediated through a third party, such as a temporary agency or contract 
company, or one in which work potentially arrives in an irregular manner. 


8 The employment classification for the main job used throughout this 
article is that reported at the 1994 interview. It is possible that some workers 
changed employment classifications over time. For example, about 8.1 per- 
cent of full-time regular employees report that before they became a regular 
employee at their job, they worked as either a temporary worker, a consult- 
ant, or a contractor for the same employer. Each variable in table 1, and all 
others, is based on responses from those individuals who reported valid data 
for that variable. There are only 21 unweighted observations in the consult- 
ant category, and they thus have been excluded. The 34 individuals who de- 
fined themselves as employees of contractors were classified as either full- 
time or part-time regular employees. The cps shows 1.1 percent of workers 
aged 29 to 37 to be temporary help agency employees, while the NLSY shows 
0.9 percent in the same category. In addition, the cps has about 6.2 percent of 
workers in this age group defined as “independent contractors” (which in- 
cludes consultants and freelancers), while the NLSYy has 1.6 percent defined 
as contractors (and 0.4 percent as consultants). The disparity could be due to 
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the differences in the employment category definitions as well as in the word- 
ing of the questions. Additionally, year of the interview and seasonality may 
play roles because the cps response is for February of 1995, while that from 
the NLSY was obtained, for the most part, between the months of June and 
October of 1994. 

° All inferences reported are statistically significant at the 95-percent con- 
fidence level. 

10 The definition of a job is a period of work with a specific employer; for 
self-employed workers, the workers themselves define each “new” job. 

' See Francine D. Blau and Marianne A. Ferber, The Economics of Women, 
Men, and Work, 2nd. ed. (Englewood Cliffs, NJ, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1992), 
for a discussion of sex differences in labor market transitions, attachment, 
and job types. ; 

2 Rebecca Blank, “The Role of Part-Time Work in Women’s Labor Mar- 
ket Choices Over Time,” American Economic Review, May 1989, pp. 295— 
99, looks at how marital status changes, birth of a child, and children’s ages 
affect women’s choices of job categories. 


'3 There are only 36 unweighted observations for men and 25 for women 
in the contractor classification, and they thus have been excluded from tables 
with breakdowns by sex. 

4 All wage data are in 1994 dollars; hourly wages are restricted to be 
between $2 and $60 and hours per week are restricted to be between 1 and 
98. 

'S Segal and Sullivan, “The Temporary Labor Force,” examine wage 
changes for those in the personnel supply industry. 


The Law at Work 


Antitrust 


The Supreme Court’s recent ruling in 
the National Football League (NFL) 
players case, Brown v. Pro Football, 
Inc." grants broad immunity from anti- 
trust lawsuits to employer groups whose 
collective bargaining activities are chal- 
lenged. In an 8-1 decision, the High 
Court held that the National Labor Re- 
lations Board (NLRB) has the chief re- 
sponsibility for policing multiemployer 
collective bargaining. As a result, anti- 
trust courts will not be permitted to sub- 
stitute their views of labor policy for 
those of the NLRB or the parties who are 
involved in bargaining. 

This well-publicized dispute began 
in 1989 during contract talks between 
the NFL, a group of football clubs, and 
the NFL Players Association, a labor 
union. The goal of those talks was to 
negotiate a collective bargaining agree- 
ment to replace one that had expired two 
years before. The dispute arose over the 
league’s proposal to permit each club to 
establish a “developmental squad” of 
nonroster, first-year players who would 
all receive the same weekly salary. The 
union rejected this proposal because it 
did not allow squad members to negoti- 
ate their own salaries. When talks 
reached impasse over this issue, the NFL 
imposed its plan unilaterally and re- 
quired its member clubs to pay each 
developmental squad player a weekly 
salary of $1,000. 

The following year, 235 develop- 
mental squad players sued the NFL and 
its member clubs, alleging that the 
agreement to pay the uniform weekly 
salary violated the Sherman Act.” That 
statute outlaws certain agreements that 
restrain trade. The district court rejected 
the employers’ claim that they were ex- 
empt from the antitrust laws, ruling that 
the fixed salary plan was an anticom- 
petitive practice that is forbidden by 
section 1 of the Sherman Act. As a rem- 
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edy for that violation, the jury awarded 
$30.3 million in damages. 

The appellate court reversed.’ It held 
that the club owners were exempt from 
antitrust liability because they imposed 
the competitive restraints through the 
collective bargaining process and in a 
labor market that is characterized by 
collective bargaining. The Supreme 
Court affirmed. 

Justice Stephen G. Breyer delivered 
the opinion for an 8-1 majority of the 
Court, emphasizing that both history 
and logic support an implied exemption 
from the antitrust laws.* “It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to require 
groups of employers and employees to 
bargain together, but at the same time to 
forbid them to make among themselves 
or with each other any of the competi- 
tion-restricting agreements potentially 
necessary to make the process work.” 

Justice Breyer then addressed the So- 
licitor General’s suggestion, as amicus 
curiae, that any implied exemption 
should end at the point of a bargaining 
impasse. Decisions of the NLRB and the 
Court, he noted, recognize that joint 
implementation of proposed terms after 
impasse is a familiar practice in 
multiemployer bargaining. Although 
employers are still not completely free 
to act independently at impasse, he ex- 
plained, “labor law permits [them] to 
engage in considerable joint behavior, 
including joint lockouts and replace- 
ment hiring.”°As a result, the implied 
antitrust exemption survives even at 
impasse. 

The Court also was not persuaded that 
professional sports poses a special case. 
Football players have special, individual 


~ talents and, unlike many unionized 


workers, they often negotiate pay on an 
individual basis with their employers. 
But this, the Court said, merely gives the 
players more or less bargaining power, 
and does not change the collective bar- 
gaining process’ legal framework. Jus- 
tice Breyer noted that it would be odd, 
indeed, to devise special rules that give 
advantages to professional football play- 


ers, but not to other workers, such as coal 
miners or meat packers. 

Analysts differ over how the Court’s 
decision will affect long-term labor re- 
lations in industries in which multiem- 
ployer bargaining occurs. These indus- 
tries include not just the sports and 
entertainment fields, but also the trans- 
portation, retail trade, and hotel indus- 
tries. Some believe that the ruling could 
help to improve the bargaining climate 
because it removes the threat of antitrust 
litigation as an impediment to the pro- 
cess. A less sanguine view of the 
decision’s impact is that unions may 
now be more likely to strike, or that they 
may decertify so that individual work- 
ers can file antitrust lawsuits.’ 


First amendment rights 


Two recent Supreme Court decisions 
have extended important First Amend- 
ment protections to independent con- 
tractors. Ruling 7—2 in each case, the 
High Court declared that the claims of 
independent contractors who allege that 
a public entity has violated their free 
speech and association rights should be 
judged by the same legal standards that 
apply to the claims of full-fledged gov- 
ernment employees. Justices Antonin 
Scalia and Clarence Thomas dissented 
from each majority opinion. 

The first case, Board of County Com- 
missioners v. Umbehr,? involved a trash 
hauler’s at-will contract with a county 
in Kansas. During the term of his con- 
tract, Keen A. Umbehr was an outspo- 
ken critic of the county’s governing 
body, the Board of County Commis- 
sioners. He spoke at board meetings and 
wrote letters and editorials in local 
newspapers, alleging, among other 
things, that the board had mismanaged 
taxpayers’ money. The board responded 
by threatening to censor the official 
county newspaper for publishing 
Umbehr’s writings and, in 1991, it ter- 
minated the trash hauler’s contract. The 
following year, Umbehr sued the board 
members who had voted to end his con- 
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tract, claiming that they had done so in 
retaliation for criticisms he had made of 
the county and its board. 

The district court granted summary 
judgment to the board, holding that in- 
dependent contractors like Umbehr are 
not entitled to the First Amendment pro- 
tections that are given to public employ- 
ees.’ The Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit reversed, holding that the First 
Amendment does protect independent 
contractors from retaliatory government 
action. The Supreme Court affirmed. 

Justice Sandra Day O’ Connor, for the 
Court, expressed concern that recogniz- 
ing a “brightline” rule that distinguishes 
between government employees and in- 
dependent contractors on free speech 
issues “would give the government 
carte blanche to terminate independent 
contractors for exercising First Amend- 
ment rights.” In her view, such a rule 
“would leave First Amendment rights 
unduly dependent on whether state law 
labels a government service provider’s 
contract as a contract of employment or 
a contract for services.”!? She conceded 
that independent contractors and gov- 
ernment employees are, in some re- 
spects, different, but she said that any 
such difference is not a difference of 
constitutional magnitude. 

Instead of applying a “brightline” 
rule, Justice O’Connor said that the 
Court should apply the same balancing- 
of-interests test that it uses to determine 
whether government workers’ First 
Amendment rights have been abridged. 
That test, which was first announced in 
Pickering v. Board of Education," bal- 
ances the interests of the employee, as a 
citizen, in commenting on matters of 
public concern, against the interest of 
the State, as an employer, in promoting 
the efficiency of its public services. By 
taking into account the government’s 
interest—in this case its interest as a 
contractor—this test can accommodate 
the legitimate differences between con- 
tractors and employees, she concluded. 


In the other First Amendment case, 
O’Hare Truck Service, Inc. v. City of 
Northlake,* an Illinois towing service 
was removed from a city’s list of con- 
tractors after the owner of the service 
refused to contribute to the mayor’s 
campaign and instead supported his op- 
ponent. The trucking owner filed suit, 
claiming that the removal was in retali- 
ation for his campaign stance. The dis- 
trict court dismissed the complaint, 
holding that it was bound by legal pre- 
cedent in the Seventh Circuit, which did 
not give contractors the same First 
Amendment protections from dismissal 
that public employees enjoy if they 
refuse to support a political candidate.!° 
The circuit court affirmed, saying that 
the question of whether this public em- 
ployee right should be extended to in- 
dependent contractors is a question for 
the Supreme Court.'© The High Court 
reversed. 

Justice Anthony M. Kennedy’s ma- 
jority opinion declared that those who 
perform the government’s work outside 
the formal employment relationship 
should not suffer the direct and specific 
abridgment of First Amendment rights 
that occurred in O’Hare. “Independent 
contractors as well as public employees 
are entitled to protest wrongful govern- 
ment interference with their rights of 
speech and association,” he wrote.'” In 
cases such as this one, in which effec- 
tive job performance is not shown to be 
related to one’s party affiliation, “pa- 
tronage does not justify the coercion of 
a person’s political beliefs and associa- 
tions”—tregardless of whether the per- 
son is a government employee or an in- 
dependent contractor.'® 

Justice Antonin Scalia’s lengthy dis- 
sent criticized the majority severely for 
ignoring longstanding American prac- 
tices. In his view, refusing to “reward 
one’s opponents . . . is an American 
political tradition as old as the Repub- 
lic.”'? Patronage practices, he said, may 
be condemned as a matter of social 
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policy, and may sometimes be illegal, 
but they are not forbidden under the 
Constitution. 

The dissent predicted that the 
Umbehr and O’Hare decisions would 
produce a flood of litigation. Govern- 
ment contract disputes are more suscep- 
tible to litigation than are employment 
disputes, Justice Scalia wrote. Not only 
are more of them worth litigating, but 
contractors usually are better able to in- 
cur the expense of such suits. Equally 
important, he said, is that litigation of- 
ten is used to stay the contract award to 
acompetitor. Justice Scalia also pointed 
out that contractors will have no trouble 
creating a factual question about 
whether political affiliation or disfa- 
vored speech underlies an award or loss 
of a contract, and that this uncertainty 
will breed litigation. “The Court must 
be living in another world,” he de- 
clared.” 
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International retirement 


Securing Employer-Based Pensions: An 
" International Perspective. Edited by 
Zvi Brodie, Olivia S. Mitchell, and 
John A. Turner. Philadelphia, PA, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1996, 
334 pp. $44.95. 


Interest in the security of pension plans 
has heightened as the population of the 
world ages and overstressed budgets un- 
dermine governments’ ability to main- 
tain retirement income programs. Se- 
curing Employer-Based Pensions is a 
collection of papers and commentaries 
that seeks to help policymakers analyze 
retirement income structures of both de- 
veloped and developing nations. Ear- 
lier versions of these papers were pre- 
sented at a conference sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of Labor, the World 
Bank, and the Pension Research Coun- 
cil of the Wharton School. 

The book is divided into three sec- 
tions. The first set of papers discusses 
the retirement income practices in de- 
veloped nations. They focus on the evo- 
lution of these systems in the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and Japan, as well 
as the role of multinational corporations 
and cross-border issues arising from the 
integration of Europe. The two papers 
in the second section show how the re- 
tirement policies of emerging economies 
share many of the concerns of devel- 
oped nations. The first reviews the va- 
riety of mandated savings schemes that 
have evolved in Asia and Africa, and re- 
cent developments in Chile. The sec- 
ond identifies issues that have emerged 
in central and eastern European coun- 
tries. The final section deals with regula- 
tory concerns and policies such as: (1) 
taxation of pension contributions and ben- 
efits; (2) regulation of pension financ- 
ing; and (3) pension insurance. 

Retirement income systems were de- 
scribed through the often-used metaphor 


of a “three-legged stool.” The first leg 
is government-provided pension and 
welfare support for the aged; the sec- 
ond is employer- or labor union-pro- 
vided pensions; and the third is indi- 
vidual and family support. The papers 
provide clear, cogent reviews of the di- 
verse retirement systems and illustrate 
the substantial variation in the mix of 
the three sources of retirement income 
across the world. Generally, in those 
countries where the government pro- 
vides more retirement income, the pro- 
portion of the labor force covered by em- 
ployer pension plans decreases. The role 
of the government ranges from subsi- 
dizing a “safety-net” of a minimum level 
of monetary support to financing the 
main source of retirement income. Some 
plans are geared to replace the income 
of only low-paid workers, while others 
provide increasing benefits to middle- 
and high-income workers. There are 
also widely differing practices on the 
extent of government oversight and the 
use of other means to protect the secu- 
rity of employer pension plans. 

The cross-national experiences de- 
scribed in this volume are offered to 
policymakers trying to answer the 
question: What form of government 
regulation of employer-provided pen- 
sions is desirable? While these papers 
provide insights into the diverse prac- 
tices of the pension plans in some de- 
veloped and developing countries, the 
arguments calling for government over- 
sight are not compelling. The reason- 
ing or methodology used in the selec- 
tion of countries is not apparent. It is 
not clear why the specific countries were 
singled out for detailed analysis while 
others were not. 

Furthermore, as noted by some of the 
discussants, an evaluation of the need 
for government intervention should be 
made in the context of the cultural mo- 
res of the area. The decision to provide 
government protection for pensions is 


politically motivated and reflects these 
cultural biases and practices. For ex- 
ample, the argument that the govern- 
ment must intervene to limit risk is less 
pressing in those countries where em- 
ployer-provided pensions account for a 
minor portion of retirement income or 
if there are other mechanisms to ensure 
the prudent investment of pension funds. 

The retirement income practices of 
other countries are based on ideas and 
customs that may be foreign to one’s 
Own environment. What is acceptable 
in one country may be considered unac- 
ceptable in another. Thus, although the 
mechanisms for administering pensions 
differ, this is not a sufficient reason to 
judge them to be improper or deficient. 
Absent an understanding of the political 
and cultural norms in which the retirement 
income programs operate, this review of 
retirement systems around the world is of 
limited value to policymakers in deciding 
the appropriate level of government inter- 
vention. Nevertheless, it provides infor- 
mation on the workings of pension sys- 
tems that may be useful to those involved 
in multinational firms or anyone interested 
in alternative retirement systems. 


—Harriet Weinstein 


Division of Compensation Data 
Analysis and Planning, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Labor union history 


The American Labor Movement, 1955- 
1995. By Walter Galenson. West- 
port, CT, Greenwood Press, 1996, 171 
pp. $49.95. 


This is a handy, competent brief review 
of 40 years of labor union history since 
the AFL-CIO merger. Galenson’s theme 
is the “declining fortunes of the Ameri- 
can labor movement.” “The adversity 
suffered by the AFL-CIO is part of the 
general decline of trade unionism in the 
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economically developed areas of the 
world,” says Galenson. “The causes of 
the decline are not uniform, but there are 
some similarities, including industrial 
restructuring, expansion of the service 
industries, and changes in the demo- 
graphic and occupational structures of 
the labor force.” In absolute numbers, 
union membership now is the same as it 
was in 1995—about 16 million. But the 
“density ratio,” the relation between union 
membership and the labor force, has 
dropped from 32 percent to 16 percent. 
From this starting point, Galenson 
goes to a historical review focused on 
the AFL-CIO and divided into chapters on 
the basis of the administrations of Presi- 
dents of the United States. Eight history 
chapters summarize labor politics and 
legislation, wage-price controls, civil 
rights, organizing and jurisdictional is- 
sues, bargaining and strikes, internal 
union affairs and union mergers. For 
example, in these chapters you find a sum- 
mary of labor views on the Landrum-Grif- 
fin Law, A. Philip Randolph’s battles for 
civil rights and equal employment oppor- 
tunity, the Auto Workers’ disaffiliation 
from and re-affiliation with the AFL-CIO, 
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and the 1994 AFL-CIO recommendations 
on work organization and worker par- 
ticipation in management. 

Galenson shifts to a nonchronologi- 
cal approach in the next six chapters. In 
a chapter on union organizing, he cites 
the big increase in unfair labor practice 
charges filed by unions and the sharp 
drop in representation elections won by 
unions. “The years since merger have 
been marked by the most sustained em- 
ployer campaign against trade unionism 
in American history,” he declares. Al- 
though 40 percent of union members are 
women, Galenson finds that “as far as 
union leadership is concerned, there is 
still a large female deficit. . . . The 
American labor movement remains 
male-dominated.” This judgment is true 
of American society as a whole, I be- 
lieve, but I think the book fails to recog- 
nize progress that has been achieved in 
bringing women into top union leader- 
ship positions, certainly more than in the 
world of business. 

Other chapters take up organizing in 
the public sector, political action, Su- 
preme Court decisions affecting unions, 
foreign trade, and foreign affairs. And 
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one late chapter gives brief histories of 
six unions that make up over 40 percent 
of AFL-CIO membership—Auto Work- 
ers, Food-and Commercial Workers, 
Service Employees, Steelworkers, 
State-County-Municipal Employees, 
and Teamsters. “Not all of them have 
been success stories,” says Galenson. 
“Some have lost members and others 
have grown since merger. The reasons 
for the disparate experience provide a 
clue to the fortunes of the labor move- 
ment as a whole.” 

There is little that is new or surprising 
in this history of American labor, but 
Galenson’s achievement lies in present- 
ing a reasonably comprehensive, bal- 
anced, and readable account in relatively 
short space—in contrast to Philip Taft’s 
weighty two-volume history of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Galenson’s tar- 
get is not labor history scholars, but 
readers who want a quick, straight for- 
ward review of the last 40 years of 
America’s labor movement. 


—Markley Roberts 


Labor economist, 
formerly with the AFL-Ccio 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are 
estimated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 42, and 46. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4~9 were re- 
vised in the April 1996 issue of the Review. 
Seasonally adjusted establishment survey 
data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16-17 
were revised in the July 1996 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1996, 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
42 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2414. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 871. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted data from the 
household survey are published in Labor 
Force Statistics Derived From the Current 
Population Survey, BLS Bulletin 2307. His- 
torical seasonally adjusted data are available 
from the Bureau upon request. Historically 
comparable unadjusted and seasonally ad- 
justed data from the establishment survey are 
published in Employment, Hours, and Earn- 
ings, United States, a BLS annual bulletin. 
Additional information on labor force data 
for sub-States are provided in the BLS annual 
report, Geographic Profile of Employment 
and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the cPI reflecting 1982-84 expenditure pat- 
terns, see The Consumer Price Index: 1987 
Revision, BLS Report 736. Additional data on 
international prices appear in monthly news 
releases. 

For a listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
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ductivity Measures for Selected Industries 
and Government Services, BLS Bulletin 
2461. 

For additional information on interna- 
tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed.data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 

= revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (EC) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 


it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, 
prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of 
compensation and wages from the Employ- 
ment Cost Index program are provided for 
all civilian nonfarm workers (excluding 
Federal and household workers) and for all 
private nonfarm workers. Measures of 
changes in consumer prices for all urban 
consumers; producer prices by stage of 
processing; overall prices by stage of pro- 
cessing; and overall export and import 
price indexes are given. Measures of pro- 
ductivity (output per hour of all persons) 
are provided for major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4—20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. ~ 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their 
regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 


in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitutional 
population comprises all persons 16 years 
of age and older who are not inmates of penal 
or mental institutions, sanitariums, or homes 
for the aged, infirm, or needy. The civilian 
labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the end of each calendar year, sea- 
sonally adjusted data for the previous 5 
years usually are revised, and projected sea- 
sonal adjustment factors are calculated for 
use during the January-June period. Be- 
cause of the revised population controls in- 


Revisions to household data 
Data relating to 1994 and subsequent 


years are not directly comparable with 
data for 1993 and earlier years because of 
the introduction of a major redesign of the 
survey questionnaire and collection meth- 
odology. (See the February 1994 issue of 
Employment and Earnings, a monthly 
publication of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics.) Moreover, data for 1990 forward in- 
corporate 1990 census-based population 
controls, adjusted for the estimated 
undercount. 

Seasonally adjusted data back to 1990 
were revised in February 1996. Additional 
information on the revisions appears in the 


March 1996 issue of Employment and 
Earnings. 


troduced into the CPs in February 1996, sea- 
sonally adjusted data back to 1990 were re- 
vised. In July, new seasonal adjustment fac- 
tors, which incorporate the experience 
through June, are produced for the July—De- 
cember period, but no revisions are made in 
the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


Anestablishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
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Current Labor Statistics 


gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11-16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and mining; construction 
workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 
services. These groups account for about four- 
fifths of the total employment on private 
nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1995 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 


May 1996 data, published in the July 1996 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, seasonally adjusted 
data were revised back to 1988 to reflect up- 
dated seasonal factors and new seasonal ad- 
justment procedures. Unadjusted data from 
April 1995 forward and seasonally adjusted 
data from January 1992 forward are subject 
to revision in future benchmarks. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 1996 
data. j 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
tuary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the dif- 
ferences between household and establish- 
ment data on employment appears in Gloria 
P. Green, “Comparing employment estimates 
from household and payroll surveys,” 
Monthly Labor Review, December 1969, 
pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by State 
Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
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for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia 
are derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates 
are revised to new population controls, 
usually with publication of January esti- 
mates, and benchmarked to annual average 
cps levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6589 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-26) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 


ing 6,000 occupational observations-selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, re- 
tirement and savings plans, and legally re- 
quired benefits (such as Social Security, 
workers’ compensation, and unemployment 
insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 


were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981 = 100) of the quar- 
terly rates of change are presented in the 
March issue of the BLS quarterly, Compen- 
sation and Working Conditions. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Divi- 
sion of Employment Cost Trends: (202) 606— 
6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of 
employees who participate in a certain ben- 
efit, or as an average benefit provision (for 
example, the average number of paid holi- 
days provided to employees per year). Se- 
lected data from the survey are presented in 
table 25. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays 
and vacations, and personal, funeral, jury 
duty, military, parental, and sick leave; 
sickness and accident, long-term disabil- 
ity, and life insurance; medical, dental, and 
vision care plans; defined benefit and de- 
fined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and un- 
paid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are 
covered by a benefit, whether or not they 
use that benefit. If the benefit plan is 
financed wholly by employers and requires 
employees to complete a minimum length 


of service for eligibility, the workers are 
considered participants whether or not they 
have met the requirement. If workers are 
required to contribute towards the cost of a 
plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use 
predetermined formulas to calculate a re- 
tirement benefit, and obligate the em- 
ployer to provide those benefits. Benefits 
are generally based on salary, years of ser- 
vice, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 
come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as 
life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of care within 
a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that em- 
ployed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, de- 
pending on the industry (most service indus- 
tries were excluded). The survey conducted 
in 1987 covered only State and local gov- 
ernments with 50 or more employees. The 
surveys conducted in 1988 and 1989 in- 
cluded medium and large establishments 
with 100 workers or more in private indus- 
tries. All surveys conducted over the 1979- 
89 period excluded establishments in Alaska 
and Hawaii, as well as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State 
and local governments and small estab- 
lishments are conducted in even-num- 
bered years and surveys of medium and 
large establishments are conducted in 
odd-numbered years. The small establish- 
ment survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 work- 
ers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regard- 
less of the number of workers. All three 
surveys include full- and part-time work- 
ers, and workers in all 50 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Di- 
vision of Occupational Pay and Employee 
Benefit Levels: (202) 606-6222. 
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Current Labor Statistics 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number 
and duration of major strikes or lockouts (in- 
volving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time lost 
because of stoppage. 

Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate num- 
ber of workdays lost by workers involved in 
the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of esti- 
mated working time: Aggregate work- 
days lost as a percent of the aggregate num- 
ber of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the 
period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Division of 
Developments in Labor-Management 
Relations: (202) 606-6275. 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 27-37) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 


ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner in- 
dex (CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic 
index that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. 
As new uses were developed for the CPI in 
recent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1982-84 
buying habits of about 80 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that time, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the CPI-W. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI- 
U covers professional, managerial, and tech- 
nical workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The CPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 19,000 re- 
tail establishments and 57,000 housing units 
in 85 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 15 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 28. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cpI-u. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the CPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7000. 
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Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in ac- 
cordance with the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) and the product code exten- 
sion of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing 
companies on a voluntary and confiden- 
tial basis. Prices generally are reported for 
the Tuesday of the week containing the 
13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of Indus- 
trial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7705. 


International Pricelndexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 


by US. residents to foreign buyers. (‘‘Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each. harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the 
same items being priced from period to pe- 
riod, it is necessary to recognize when a 
product’s specifications or terms of transac- 
tion have been modified. For this reason, the 
Bureau’s questionnaire requests detailed de- 
scriptions of the physical and functional 
characteristics of the products being priced, 
as well as information on the number of units 
bought or sold, discounts, credit terms, pack- 


aging, class of buyer or seller, and so forth. 
When there are changes in either the specifi- 
cations or terms of transaction of a product, 
the dollar value of each change is deleted 
from the total price change to obtain the 
“pure” change. Once this value is deter- 
mined, a linking procedure is employed 
which allows for the continued repricing of 
the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the 
port of exportation. An attempt is made to 
collect two prices for imports. The first is the 
import price f.o.b. at the foreign port of ex- 
portation, which is consistent with the basis 
for valuation of imports in the national ac- 
counts. The second is the import price 
c.i.f.(costs, insurance, and freight) at the U.S. 
port of importation, which also includes the 
other costs associated with bringing the prod- 
uct to the U.S. border. It does not, however, 
include duty charges. For a given product, 
only one price basis series is used in the con- 
struction of an index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 38-41) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 


and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 
Unit nonlabor costs contain all the com- 
ponents of unit nonlabor payments except 
unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights 
which are averages of the shares in the 
current and preceding year (the Tornquist 
index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
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further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLs. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 38-41 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and services 
produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for se- 
lected industries at the three- and four- 
digit levels of the Standard Industrial 
Classification system. The industry meas- 
ures differ in methodology and data 
sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of 
the National Income and Product Ac- 
counts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an index 
of aggregate hours of all employees. Output 
indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
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surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 

The labor input series consist of the 
hours of all employees (production and 
nonproduction workers), the hours of all 
persons (paid employees, partners, propri- 
etors, and unpaid family workers), or the 
number of employees, depending upon the 
industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 42-44) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 42 and 43 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


1996 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the population 
aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Canada, 
Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 
onward, andthe Netherlands; and 14 and 
older in Italy prior to 1993. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 Cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-1993 period 
were revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 


Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.8 percentage point in 1995. 

. For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodology 
was revised and the definition of unemploy- 
ment was changed to include only those who 
were actively looking for a job within the 30 
days preceding the survey and who were 
available for work. In addition, the lower age 
limit for the labor force was raised from 14 
to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, BLS ad- 
justed Italy’s published unemployment rate 
downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 43. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 census 
results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987,a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 


ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987-— 
1992 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. By 
1994, the adjusted unemployment rate had 
risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the ad- 
justment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 44 presents comparative measures of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output 
per hour), hourly compensation costs, and 
unit labor costs for the United States, 
Canada, Japan, and nine European coun- 
tries. These measures are limited to trend 
comparisons—that is, intercountry series of 
changes over time—rather than level com- 
parisons because reliable international com- 
parisons of the levels of manufacturing out- 
put are unavailable. BLS constructs these 
comparative indexes from three basic 
aggregative measures—output, total labor 
hours, and total compensation. The hours 
and compensation measures refer to all em- 
ployed persons, including self-empoyed 
persons and unpaid family workers, in the 
United States, Canada, Japan, France, Ger- 
many, Norway, and Sweden, and to all em- 
ployees (wage and salary earners) in the 
other countries. The figures for Canada are 
the official measures prepared by Statistics 
Canada. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing (gross product originating) in 
constant prices from the national accounts 
of each country. However, output for Japan 
prior to 1970 and the Netherlands from 1969 
to 1977 are indexes of industrial production. 


The national accounts measures for the 
United Kingdom are essentially identical to 
its indexes of industrial production. While 
methods of deriving national accounts mea- 
sures differ substantially from country to 
country, the use of different procedures does 
not, in it-self, connote lack of comparabil- 
ity—tather, it reflects differences among 
countries in the availability and reliability 
of underlying data series. 

The price base years used to measure real 
output and the frequency and method of 
changing price weights differ among the coun- 
tries, and this can lead to differences in real 
output growth rates. The real manufacturing 
output data currently being used for the United 
States are 1987 fixed-price-weighted mea- 
sures; they are available only from 1977 for- 
ward. With the exception of Japan, which uses 
fixed-weighted measures for long periods, the 
foreign countries covered in BLS series link 
fixed-weighted measures covering various 
periods, although the methods used differ. The 
measures for Norway for 1987-92 are annual 
chain-linked measures based on relative prices 
of the preceding year. 

Hours refer to hours worked in all coun- 
tries. The measures are developed from sta- 
tistics of manufacturing employment and ay- 
erage hours. The series used for France (from 
1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden are of- 
ficial series published with the national ac- 
counts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked devel- 
oped by a research institute connected with 
the Ministry of Labor for use with the na- 
tional accounts employment figures. For the 
other countries, BLS constructs its own esti- 
mates of average hours. 

Compensation (labor cost) includes all 
payments in cash or kind made directly to 
employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and 
contractual and private benefit plans. For 
France and Sweden, compensation is in- 
creased to account for other significant pay- 
roll taxes, even if they are not for the direct 
benefit of workers, because such taxes are 
regarded as labor costs. For the United 
Kingdom, compensation is reduced for the 
years 1967-91 to account for employment 
susidies. However, compensation does not 
include all items of labor costs. The costs 
of recruitment, employee training, and plant 
facilities and services—such as cafeterias 
and medical clinics—are not covered be- 
cause data are not available for most coun- 
tries. The compensation measures are from 
the national accounts, except those for Bel- 
gium, which are developed by BLS using 
statistics on employment, average hours, 
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and hourly compensation. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all employed 
persons measures assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for 
wage and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total 
manufacturing as defined by the International 
Standard Industrial Classification. However, 
the measures for France and Italy (beginning 
1970), refer to mining and manufacturing less 
energy-related products; the measures for 
Denmark include mining and exclude 
manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 to 1966; 
and the measures for the Netherlands exclude 
petroleum refining and include coal mining 
from 1969 to 1976. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
may be based on current indicators of manu- 
facturing output (such as industrial produc- 
tion indexes), employment, average hours, 
and hourly compensation and are considered 
preliminary until the national accounts and 
other statistics used for the long-term mea- 
sures becomes available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 
(Table 45) 


Description of the series 


The Annual Survey of Occupational Injuries 
and Illnesses is designed to collect data on 
injuries and illnesses based on records 
which employers in the following industries 
main-tain under the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act of 1970: agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; oil and gas extraction; 
construction; manufacturing; transportation 
and public utilities; wholesale and retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; 
and services. Ex-cluded from the survey are 
self-employed individuals, farmers with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers 
regulated by other Federal safety and health 
laws, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment agencies. 

Because the survey is a Federal-State 
cooperative program and the data must meet 
the needs of participating State agencies, an 
independent sample is selected for each State. 
The sample is selected to represent all private 
industries in the States and territories. The 
sample size for the survey is dependent upon 
(1) the characteristics for which estimates are 
needed; (2) the industries for which estimates 


are desired; (3) the characteristics of the 
population being sampled; (4) the target 
reliability of the estimates; and (5) the survey 
design employed. 

While there are many characteristics upon 
which the sample design could be based, the 
total recorded case incidence rate is used be- 
cause it is one of the most important charac- 
teristics and the least variable; therefore, it 
requires the smallest sample size. 

The survey is based on stratified random 
sampling with a Neyman allocation-and a 
ratio estimator. The characteristics used to 
stratify the establishments are the Standard 
Industrial Classification (SIC) code and size 
of employment. 


Definitions 


Recordable occupational injuries and ill- 
nesses are: (1) occupational deaths, regardless 
of the time between injury and death, or the 
length of the illness; or (2) nonfatal occupa- 
tional illnesses; or (3) nonfatal occupational 
injuries which involve one or more of the fol- 
lowing: loss of consciousness, restriction of 
work or motion, transfer to another job, or 
medical treatment (other than first aid). 

Occupational injury is any injury, such 
as a cut, fracture, sprain, amputation, and so 
forth, which results from a work accident or 
from exposure involving a single incident in 
the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by ex- 
posure to environmental factors associated 
with employment. It includes acute and 
chronic illnesses or disease which may be 
caused by inhalation, absorption, ingestion, 
or direct contact. 

Lost workday cases are cases which in- 
volve days away from work, or days of re- 
stricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workday cases involving re- 
stricted work activity are those cases which 
result in restricted work activity only. 

Lost workdays away from work are the 
number of workdays (consecutive or not) on 
which the employee would have worked but 
could not because of occupational injury or 
illness. 

Lost workdays—restricted work activ- 
ity are the number of workdays (consecutive 
or not) on which, because of injury or illness: 
(1) the employee was assigned to another job 
on a temporary basis; (2) the employee 
worked at a permanent job less than full time; 
or (3) the employee worked at a permanently 
assigned job but could not perform all duties 
normally connected with it. 

The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not in- 
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clude the day of injury or onset of illness or 
any days on which the employee would not 
have worked even though able to work. 

Incidence rates represent the number of 
injuries and/or illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers. 


Notes on thedata 


Estimates_are made for industries and em- 
ployment-size classes and for severity clas- 
sification: fatalities, lost workday cases, 
and nonfatal cases without lost workdays. 
Lost workday cases are separated into those 
in which the employee would have worked 
but could not and those in which work ac- 
tivity was restricted. Estimates of the num- 
ber of cases and the number of days lost 
are made for both categories. 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of 
injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time employees. For this pur- 
pose, 200,000 employee hours represent 
100 employee years (2,000 hours per em- 
ployee). Full detail of the available mea- 
sures is presented in the annual bulletin, 
Occupational Injuries and Illnesses in the 
United States, by Industry. 

Comparable data for individual States 
are available from the BLS Office of Safety, 
Health, and Working Conditions. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in BLS and State publications. Federal 
employees experience is compiled and pub- 
lished by the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration. Data on State and local goy- 
ernment employees are collected by about half 
of the States and territories; these data are not 
compiled nationally. 

The Supplementary Data System pro- 
vides detailed information describing vari- 
ous factors associated with work-related in- 
juries and illnesses. These data are obtained 
from information reported by employers to 
State workers’ compensation agencies. The 
Work Injury Report program examines se- 
lected types of accidents through an em- 
ployee survey which focuses on the circum- 
stances surrounding the injury. These data 
are available from the BLS Office of Safety, 
Health, and Working Conditions. 

The definitions of occupational injuries 
and illnesses and lost workdays are from 
Recordkeeping Requirements under the Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Act of 1970. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Division of Safety and Health Statistics: 
(202) 606-6166. 


1. Labor market indicators 


1994 1995 1996 
Selected indicators 1994 1995 
iT} IV ! ul it ul IV | i] 

a Se eee hail ete ae 

Employment data 

Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized population 

(household survey):' 
Labor force participation rate .... 66.6 66.6 66.5 66.7 66.8 66.7 66.6 66.4 66.7 66.7 
Employment-population ratio .. 62.5 62.9 62.5 62.9 63.1 62.9 62.8 62.8 62.9 63.1 
Unemployment rate ... 6.1 5.6 6.0 5.6 5.5 5.7 5.6 Sis 5.6 5.4 
Men ...... 6.2 5.6 6.0 5.6 5.5 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.5 
16 to 24 years .. 13.2 12.5 13.0 12.1 12.0 12.2 12.8 12.9 13.1 12.7 
25 years and over 4.8 4.3 4.7 4.4 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.2 4.3 41 
WOMEN ......eeeeeeeees 6.0 5.6 5.9 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.7 55 5.6 5.4 
16 to 24 years .. 11.6 11.6 11.4 ata 11.3 14:5: aH 11.6 12.0 11.0 
25 years and over ... 4.9 4.4 4.8 45 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.3 

Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:' 

Total 114,172 117,203 114,690 115,611 116,484 116,956 117,441 117,928 118,462 119,272 
Private sector 95,044 97,892 95,518 96,388 97,222 97,663 98,103 98,587 99,097 99,837 
Goods-producing . 23,908 24,206 23,993 24,156 24,277 24,235 24,175 24,148 24,187 24,249 

Manufacturing ... 18,321 18,468 18,374 18,475 18,554 18,522 18,434 18,366 18,308 18,294 
Service-producing .. 90,264 92,997 90,697 91,455 92,207 92,721 93,266 93,780 94,275 95,024 

Average hours: 

Private sector 34.7 34.5 34.6 34.7 34.6 34.4 34.4 34.4 34.3 34.4 
Manufacturing 42.0 41.6 42.0 42.1 42.0 41.5 41.4 41.4 40.9 41.7 
Overtime .... 4.7 4.4 4.7 47 4.7 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.6 

Employment Cost Index 

Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 

All workers (excluding farm, household, and Federal workers) 3.0 2.7 1.0 4 8 6 8 5 9 AG 

Private industry workers . 3.1 2.6 8 4 8 Uf 6 4 9 9 
Goods-producing? .... 3.1 2.4 ef a 8 5 5 6 yh 9 
Service-producing? ............0 2.9 2.8 9 4 9 8 ai 3 14 8 

State and local government workers . 3.0 2.9 1.5 5 6 4 1.4 a5 5 2 

Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 

Union 8 27 2.8 7 3 7 6 8 af 6 9 

Nonunion . 4 3.1 rth 8 4 9 “rh 6 4 9 8 


1 Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


2 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1994 1995 1996 
Selected measures 1994 1995 a 
H IV | i] W IV | Hl 
+— —— 
Compensation data: ', 2 
Employment Cost Index--compensation (wages, salaries, 
benefits): 
Civilian nonfarm 3.0 2:7, 1.0 0.4 0.8 0.6 0.8 0.5 0.9 0.7 
Private nonfarm .... 3.4 2.6 8 4 8 ie 6 4 9 9 
Employment Cost Index--wages and salaries 
Civilian nonfarm . 28 2.9 1.0 ‘Ss ah af 8 6 1.0 8 
Private nonfarm .... 2.8 2.8 8 5 8 cle al 6 11 1.0 
Price data:' 
Consumer Price Index (All urban consumers): All items ....... 2.7 2.5 9 2 At aft As} 2 1.4 6 
Producer Price Index: 
Finished goods ay, 2.3 0 5 ats a) -.2 9 8 1.2 
Finished consumer goods . 1.6 2.3 ‘e 8 6 1.0 -1 6 1.0 1.6 
Capital equipment .............. 2.0 2.2 -5 1.2 8 al -.5 1.8 AA -.2 
Intermediate materials, supplies, components . os 4.4 3.3 1.6 8 2.4 1.5 Ai -6 -.2 1.0 
GO MALOTANG ici. Sos Poses asesisninsccuncrssenyneesnsehcosstedesiatanncwneetus -5 5:5 -3.4 8 1.8 et -.9 3.4 3.8 2.8 
Productivity data: | 
Output per hour of all persons: 
Business sector AS} 6 2.2 6 -1.9 1.9 17 -6 2.0 TA 
Nonfarm business sector 4 v4 2.0 9 -1.6 2.0 2.0 -1.1 1.8 5 
Nonfinancial corporations 4 1.3 9 -.3 17 -2.7 2.8 5.2 Zo 11 1.7 


1 Annual changes are December-to-December change. Quarterly changes 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price 
data are not seasonally adjusted and the price data are not compounded. 

2 Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


dexes. The data are seasonally adjusted. 
4 Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ended-- 


3 Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly in- 


Components 1995 1996 1995 1996 
+ an 
| ll Ml IV i] | i] i IV | i] 
Average hourly compensation:' ri aah 
All persons, business sector a 3.6 4.6 3.9 4.4 3.0 4.0 25 3.5 3.9 41 4.0 3.8 
All persons, nonfarm business sector 3.7 46 4.0 41 3.3 3.7 ray! 3.5 4.0 41 4.0 3.8 
Employment Cost Index--compensation: 
GRVAMERD  VIOIVTEAITT © 0 ate peccten soos east se cscvanchvesvosesmearacstesteepnreezde-pairenee ss nero 8 6 8 4S 9 ff 2.9 2.9 raf Hi 2.8 2.9 
Private nonfarm 8 “Ti 6 4 9 9 2.9 2.8 2.6 2.6 2.7 2.9 
Union ....... ali 6 8 Ts 6 9 2.6 2.3 2.4 2.8 2.7 3.1 
Nonunion . 9 oh 6 4 9 8 3.0 2.9 2.7 el 2.7 2.8 
State and local governments ... 6 4 1.4 5 AS) 2 3.1 3.1 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.6 
Employment Cost Index--wages and salaries: 
*Chilian nonfarm? .... 7 af 8 6 1.0 8 3.0 3.0 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.2 
Private nonfarm 8 cif 7 6 11 1.0 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 3.4 
UDIOU eccrcntecess 6 7 a 6 5: 11 2.8 2.6 2.4 26 3.0 
NORURION ssceeraedeteccrevossensanen 8 8 Xf 6 1.2 9 2.9 3.0 29 29 3.4 
State and local governments 4 oe 1.6 6 4 2 3.1 28 


‘ Seasonally adjusted. 
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2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 


— ——————————— Eee = 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 
a 
Annual average 1995 1996 

Employment status 


1994 1995 Aug. ] Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 


= | 
TOTAL | 


Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force .. 

Participation rate 


196,814} 198,584/ 198,801} 199,005} 199,192| 199,355] 199,508] 199,634] 199,773] 199,921) 200,101] 200,278] 200,459] 200,641] 200,847 
131,056} 132,304} 132,298] 132,501} 132,473} 132,471] 132,352] 132,903] 133,018) 133,655] 133,361] 133,910] 133,669] 134,181] 133,885 
66.5 66.6 66.5 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.9 66.6 66.9 66.7 66.9 66.7 


Employed 124,859) 125,036] 125,244) 125,062] 124,981] 125,226] 125,663] 126,151] 126,095| 126,462 126,610} 126,884) 127,055 
_ Employmeni-population 
' fatio? . 62.5 62.9 62.8 62.8 62.9 62.7 62.6 62.7 62.9 63.1 63.0 63.1 63.2 63.2 63.3 
Unemployed 7,996 7,404 7,439 7,465 7,229 7,409 7,371 7,677 7,355 7,504 7,266 7,448 7,060 7,297 6,830 


6.1 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.5 5.6 5.6 5.8 5.5 5.6 5.4 5.6 5.3 5.4 5.1 


Unemployment rate ; i : : ! 
65,758) 66,280) 66,503) 66,504) 66,719] 66,884) 67,156] 66,730] 66,754] 66,266] 66,741/ 66,368] 66,790| 66,460] 66,962 


Not in labor force .......... 


Men, 20 years and over 


Civilian noninstitutional 


Population ees koeeees scsi 87,151} 87,811} 87,905) 87,940} 88,027) 88,046] 88,172} 88,223] 88,296] 88,366] 88,440) 88,530] 88,570] 88,614] 88,650 
Civilian labor force «| 66,921/ 67,324) 67,218] 67,286] 67,193} 67,171] 67,133] 67,563] 67,719] 67,980) 67,821] 68,064} 68,118] 68,274] 68,114 
Participation rate 76.8 76.7 76.5 76.5 76.3 76.3 76.1 76.6 76.7 76.9 76.7 76.9 76.9 77.0 76.8 
Employed 63,294) 64,085) 63,982) 64,023) 64,146] 63,901] 63,879] 64,246] 64,425} 64,594| 64,555| 64,818] 64,962| 65,094] 65,286 
Employment-population 
ratio? 72.6 73.0 72.8 72.8 72.9 72.6 72.4 72.8 73.0 73.1 73.0 73.2 73.3 73.5 73.6 


Agriculture ... 2,351 2,335 2,297 2,296 2,351 2,259 2,252 2,399 2,382 2,403 2,292 2,337 2,292 2,381 2,352 
Nonagricultural industries 60,943} 61,750) 61,685) 61,727) 61,795) 61,642) 61,627} 61,848] 62,044] 62,191] 62,263] 62,480| 62,669] 62,713] 62,933 
Unemployed .........ccc 3,627 3,239 3,236 3,263 3,047 3,270 3,254 3,317 3,294 3,386 3,266 3,246 3,157 3,179 2,829 


Unemployment rate ... 5.4 48 48 4.8 4.5 4.9 4.8 4.9 4.9 5.0 4.8 4.8 46 47 4.2 


Women, 20 years ond over 


Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force .. 

Participation rate 


95,467} 96,262) 96,327; 96,409} 96,487! 96,555} 96,633} 96,717} 96,757} 96,798] 96,857| 96,925] 96,999} 97,064] 97,146 
56,655} 57,215) 57,291! 57,387} 57,516} 57,502} 57,426} 57,591] 57,570} 57,903] 57,763) 57,915] 57,893} 58,102] 58,225 

59.3 59.4 59.5 59.5 59.6 59.6 59.4 59.5 59.5 59.8 59.6 59.8 59.7 59.9 59.9 
53,606} 54,396} 54,458} 54,568} 54,661! 54,752} 54,715} 54,642} 54,790] 55,146] 55,060| 55,014] 55,211] 55,266] 55,522 


Employed 
Employment-population 
ratio? ..... 56.2 56.5 56.5 56.6 56.7 56.7 56.6 56.5 56.6 57.0 56.8 56.8 56.9 56.9 57.2 
Agriculture 809 830 811 778 816 806 816 857 851 844 813 831 842 863 829 
Nonagricultural industries 52,796) 53,566] 53,647} 53,790! 53,845) 53,946) 53,899} 53,785} 53,938} 54,303} 54,247) 54,183} 54,369] 54,403] 54,693 
Unemployed ...........:00 3,049 2,819 2,833 2,819 2,855 2,750 2,711 2,949 2,780 2,757 2,704 2,901 2,682 2,837 2,704 


Unemployment rate ... 5.4 4.9 4.9 4.9 5.0 48 4.7 5.1 4.8 48 47 5.0 4.6 4.9 46 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 


Civilian noninstitutional 
Population’ . 
Civilian labor force ... 

Participation rate 
Employed ... 


14,196) 14,511] 14,569) 14,657) 14,678) 14,754] 14,703] 14,694] 14,719] 14,757) 14,805; 14,823] 14,890} 14,963] 15,051 
7,481 7,765 7,789 7,828 7,764 7,798 7,793 7,749 7,729 7,772 7,776 7,932 7,658 7,805 7,545 
52.7 53.5 53.5 53.4 52.9 52.9 53.0. 52.7 52.5 52.7 52.5 53.5 51.4 52.2 50.1 
6,161 6,419 6,419 6,445 6,437 6,409 6,387 6,338 6,448 6,411 6,480 6,630 6,437 6,524 6,248 


43.4 44.2 441 44.0 43.9 43.4 43.4 43.1 43.8 43.4 43.8 44.7 43.2 43.6 41.5 
249 275 268 261 267 258 257 273 286 240 263 323 248 258 240 
5,912 6,144 6,151 6,184 6,170 6,151 6,130 6,065 6,161 6,171 6,217 6,308 6,189 6,266 6,008 
1,320 1,346 1,370 1,383 1,327 1,389 1,406 1,412 1,282 1,362 1,296 1,301 1,221 1,280 1,297 
17.6 17.3 17.6 17.7 17.1 17.8 18.0 18.2 16.6 17.5 16.7 16.4 15.9 16.4 Wise 


Agriculture 
Nonagricultural industries 
Unemployed 
Unemployment rate ... 


White 


Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force 

Participation rate 


165,555| 166,914] 167,058] 167,200) 167,327| 167,441] 167,545| 167,669] 167,757| 167,853] 167,973| 168,098| 168,222| 168,345] 168,489 
111,082) 111,950} 111,939) 112,113) 112,147] 112,023] 111,987) 112,198] 112,747] 112,970} 112,613) 113,109] 112,941) 113,076) 112,832 
67.1 67.1 67.0 67.1 67.0 66.9 66.8 66.9 67.2 67.3 67.0 67.3 67.1 67.2 67.0 


Employed 105,190] 106,490) 106,512] 106,666) 106,761] 106,451] 106,445] 106,576] 107,244) 107,497} 107,319} 107,612] 107,757| 107,772} 107,828 
Employment-population 
ratio? 63.5 63.8 63.8 63.8 63.8 63.6 63.5 63.6 63.9 64.0 63.9 64.0 64.1 64.0 64.0 


5,892 5,459 5,427 5,447 5,386 5,572 5,542 5,623 5,502 5,473 5,294 5,497 5,184 5,304 5,004 
5.3 4.9 48 4.9 48 5.0 4.9 5.0 4.9 4.8 4.7 4.9 4.6 4.7 4.4 


Unemployment rate ... 


- Black 


Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force 

Participation rate 


22,879] 23,246] 23,284) 23,323) 23,357} 23,389) 23,419) 23,424; 23,455) 23,485) 23,519) 23,549) 23,579) 23,611) 23,650 
14,502} 14,817) 14,781) 14,820) 14,856) 15,006] 14,959) 14,993] 14,827] 15,030} 14,971) 15,149) 14,955) 15,279) 15,361 
63.4 63.7 63.5 63.5 63.6 64.2 63.9 64.0 63.2 64.0 63.7 64.3 63.4 64.7 65.0 


Employed 12,835} 13,279] 13,159] 13,181} 13,370) 13,558] 13,436} 13,409] 13,302) 13,358) 13,399] 13,599} 13,451} 13,671} 13,750 
Employment-population 
ratio? .. 56.1 57.1 56.5 56.5 S72 58.0 57.4 Siac 56.7 56.9 57.0 57.7 57.0 57.9 58.1 
Unemployed 1,666 1,538 1,622 1,639 1,486 1,448 1,523 1,584 1,525 1,673 1,573 Sst | 1,504 1,609 1,611 


Unemployment rate 11.5 10.4 11.0 11.1 10.0 9.6 10.2 10.6 10.3 1141 10.5 10.2 10.1 10.5 10.5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


4. Continued— Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Labor Force Data 


elbts average 1995 
Employment status aot an ee 
1994 1995 Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
vi Na to ines 
Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPULATION... eccesesseeesesseeneeeseeee 18,117| 18,629] 18,702} 18,752} 18,800] 18,845] 18,889} 18,929) 18,977] 19,025 
Civilian labor force 11,975| 12,267| 12,355} 12,369] 12,410] 12,374] 12,391} 12,655) 12,666} 12,571 
Participation rate 66.1 65.8 66.1 66.0 66.0 65.7 65.6 66.9 66.7 66.1} ~ 
Employed 10,788] 11,127) 11,173} 11,247) 11,251) 11,227} 11,237) 11,493) 11,432} _ 11,308 
Employment-population 
ratio? ....... 59.5 59.7 59.7 60.0 59.8 59.6 59.5 60.7 60.2 59.4 
Unemployed .. 1,187 1,140 1,182 1,122 1,159 1,147 1,154 1,162 1,234 1,262 
Unemployment rate ... 9.9 9.3 9.6 94 9.3 9.3 9.3 9.2 9.7 10.0 


1 The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 
2 Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 


NOTE: 


because data for the “other races” groups are not presented and Hispanics are included 
in both the white and black population groups. 


Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


Annual average 1995 1996 
Selected categories at om 
1994 1995 Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. pa alN paces June July Aug. 
=F tae =. aa = 

CHARACTERISTIC 

Employed, 16 years and over ........ 123,060] 124,900] 124,859] 125,036] 125,244] 125,062] 124,981] 125,226] 125,663] 126,151] 126,095] 126,462] 126,610] 126,884] 127,055 
66,450| 67,377| 67,248} 67,328] 67,416] 67,177} 67,162] 67,501} 67,764| 67,856} 67,933) 68,278) 68,283] 68,400) 68,442 
56,610) 57,523} 57,611; 57,708] 57,828) 57,885} 57,819) 57,725} 57,899) 58,294) 58,161) 58,184) 58,326) 58,484) 58,613 

Married men, spouse present ..| 41,414] 42,048] 42,086] 42,178] 42,281) 42,081] 42,058] 42,171] 42,339) 42,178| 42,067) 42,406} 42,587) 42,478} 42,622 

Married women, spouse 
PFOSONE Serer sccret att tixcecyco aren 31,536} 32,063} 32,153] 32,180) 32,185) 32,153} 32,072) 32,078] 32,101; 32,053) 31,868) 32,330) 32,649) 32,713) 32,732 

Women who maintain families . 7,053 7,164 7,205 7,156 7,089 7,274 7,304 7,294 7,295 7,397 7,389 7,314 7,360 7,230 7,291 

CLASS OF WORKER 
Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers 1,715 1,814 1,779 1,754 1,806 1,750 4,705 1,964 1,954 1,859 1,862 2,026 1,900 1,863 1,802 

Self-employed workers .. 1,645 1,580 1,550 1,525 1,543 1,514 1,521 1,547 1,531 1;572 1,484 1,456 1,457 1,564 1,528 

Unpaid family workers ... 49 45 45 43 49 34 46 48 34 41 52 46 35 52 65 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Wage and salary workers 110,517) 112,448] 112,448} 112,586) 112,777] 112,722) 112,618] 112,568] 113,165] 113,461] 113,527] 114,032] 114,130) 114,294) 114,634 
Government .......... 18,293] 18,362) 18,314) 18,249) 18,244) 18,288] 18,237/ 18,044] 18,259} 18,005) 18,290} 18,256} 18,329) 18,294) 18,286 
Private industries .. 92,224} 94,086] 94,134] 94,337] 94,533] 94,434) 94,381] 94,524) 94,906] 95,456) 95,237] 95,776) 95,801} 96,000) 96,348 
Private households ... 966 963 933 959 973 980 975 931 873 901 844 918 812 935 1,009 
Other 91,258] 93,123} 93,201] 93,378} 93,560) 93,454} 93,406] 93,593] 94,032] 94,555} 94,393) 94,858} 94,989) 95,065) 95,339 
Self-employed workers .. 9,003 8,902 8,883 8,954 8,913 8,853 8,877 8,913 8,953 9,092 9,081 8,878 9,073 8,998 8,876 

Unpaid family workers ... 131 110 106 112 102 105 106 85 116 102 101 124 136 130 121 

PERSONS AT WORK 
PART TIME! 
All industries: 
Part time for economic reasons . 4,625 4,473 4,467 4,502 4,433 4,435 4,447 4,091 4,502 4,479 4,525 4,277 4,301 4,354 

Slack work or business 

COMMING Ekle ee cnasetiesn 2,432 2,471 2,546 2,526 2,520 2,526 2,537 2,250 2,533 2,548 2,594 2,216 2,322 2,477 

Could only find part-time work 1,871 1,702 1,634 1,706 1,652 1,648 1,615 1,509 1,621 1,596 1,571 1,719 1,569 1,610 

Part time for noneconomic 
NORBOING, go ncoach hnnssnoccsessouinassvenges 17,638} 17,734] 17,894) 17,842] 17,678} 17,452} 17,405} 17,198] 17,493} 17,915} 17,487} 17,620) 18,211 18,229 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic reasons . 4,414 4,279 4,291 4,355 4,274 4,283 4,306 3,842 4,274 4,223 4,287 4,068 4,146 4,205 

Slack work or business 

CONTMGONG :.65-0:issiccasernsivierunciteerts 2,311 2,346 2,414 2,413 2,426 2,419 2,440 2,114 2,382 2,386 2,476 2,350 

Could only find part-time work 1,824 1,663 1,610 1,675 1,610 1,622 1,583 1,607 1,600 

Part time for noneconomic 
reasons 17,007} 17,093) 17,251| 17,218) 17,054] 16,852} 16,804) 16,520) 16,884) 17,266) 16,994 17,613 


' Excludes persons “with a job but not at work” during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Unemployment rates) 
Annual average 1995 1996 
Selected categories FH 
1994 1995 Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July | Aug. 
CHARACTERISTIC 
Total, all workers . 6.1 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.5 5.6 5.6 5.8 5.5 5.6 5.4 5.6 5.3 5.4 5.1 


17.6 17.3 17.6 17.7 17.1 17.8 18.0 18.2 16.6 17.5 16.7 16.4 15.9 16.4 17.2 
5.4 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.5 4.9 48 4.9 4.9 5.0 4.8 4.8 4.6 47 4.2 
5.4 4.9 4.9 4.9 5.0 4.8 4.7 5.1 48 4.8 47 5.0 4.6 4.9 46 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 20 years and over .... 
Women, 20 years and over 


White, total 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 16 to 19 years ..... 


5.3 4.9 4.8 4.9 48 5.0. 4.9 5.0 4.9 4.8 4.7 4.9 4.6 4.7 4.4 
15.1 14.5 14.3 14.7 14.8 15.5 15.4 15.9 14.4 14.8 14.1 14.1 13.9 14.4 14.4 
16.3 15.6 15.7 15.8 16.8 16.4 16.0 16.6 15.2 16.0 15.2 15.2 14.7 16.6 15.6 

Women, 16 to 19 years 13.8 13.4 12.8 13.4 12.5 14.5 14.7 15.1 13.4 13.4 12.9 12.9 13.0 12.0 13.2 
Men, 20 years and over .... 4.8 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.0 44 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 41 3.7 
Women, 20 years amd OVER ........c essences 4.6 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.4 43 41 41 4.4 3.9 41 4.0 


Black, total ......... 11.5 10.4 11.0 11.1 10.0 9.6 10.2 10.6 10.3 1441 10.5 10.2 10.1 10.5 10.5 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years -| 35.2 35.7 40.0 37.5 34.0 32.3 35.0 34.6 32.1 33.5 32.7 28.9 30.0 33.1 37.6 
Men, 16 to 19 years ...... [KORG 37.1 43.0 36.0 35.3 33.7 39.0 39.1 30.6 38.2 34.1 27.4 35.3 43.3 38.6 
Women, 16 to 19 years . 32.6 34.3 37.0 38.9 32.7 30.8 31.4 30.4 33.6 28.4 31.3 30.2 25.0 20.9 36.5 
Men, 20 years and over . 10.3 8.8 9.2 9.4 8.3 8.3 9.3 9.0 10.1 10.9 9.6 9.6 9.2 9.2 8.2 
Women, 20 years and over ... 9.8 8.6 8.8 9.0 8.6 7.8 7.7 9.1 7.8 8.4 8.4 8.3 8.5 9.0 9.1 


Hispanic origin, total .............:ccccsecessecsseeseeesteaees 9.9 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.3 9.3 9.3 9.2 9.7 10.0 9.7 9.2 8.8 9.0 8.7 


Married men, spouse present .. 3.7 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.0 3.1 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 2.9 


Married women, spouse present . 41 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 4.0 3.8 3.5 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.5 3.2 
Women who maintain families . 8.9 8.0 7.2 8.0 7.9 7.7 6.8 8.2 7.5 7.7 6.8 8.7 7.6 9.1 8.8 
Full-time workers ae 6.1 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.4 5.5 5.5 5.7 5.4 5.5 5.4 5.5 5.2 5.3 4.9 
FPOFTRINE WORKEIS i cosicsacarctsccsethresrtbepsesntsssonevpreeanascee 6.0 6.0 6.0 5.9 5.9 5.9 5.9 6.0 6.2 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.6 6.1 5.9 
INDUSTRY 

6.3 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.7 5.7 5.5 5.5 5.3 

5.4 5.2 4.4 3.3 8.7 7.0 8.1 5.2 6.5 6.8 4.4 2.1 4.7 2.8 4.4 

11.8 11.5 12.0 12.4 A157; 12.0 11.5 10.7 11.2 10.0 10.2 10.0 9.5 10.1 8.8 

5.6 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.0 4.9 5.3 4.8 6.1 5.1 4.6 47 

5.2 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.3 45 44 4.4 5.3 5.1 48 4.8 46 4.2 3.8 


6.0 5.7 5.9 5.9 5.6 5.8 5.8 5.7 4.4 5:7 48 5.5 5.7 5.3 6.0 
48 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.3 4.2 46 3.7 3.8 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.5 43 4.2 
7.4 6.5 6.5 6.9 6.3 6.3 6.4 6.8 6.3 6.9 6.6 6.6 6.4 6.3 6.3 


3.6 3.3 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.0 3.2 2.9 2.2 2.5 2.3 2.5 2.6 2.8 2.4 
5.9 5.4 5.6 5.2 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.7 5.7 5.4 5.6 5.7 5.1 5.5 5.2 
Government workers . 3.4 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.9 3.3 YATf 3.2 2.7 
Agricultural wage and salary workers . 11.3 11.1 8.7 11.6 12.2 12.0 12.6 10.5 10.7 10.7 10.9 10.0 9.2 8.6 7.4 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 
cece veg! EEE 
1996 


Annual average 1995 


1994 1995 Mas aa Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 


2,728 | 2,700 | 2,715 | 2,786 | 2,744 | 2,767 | 2,717 | 2,784 2,793 | 2,623 
..| 2,408 | 2,342 | 2,373 | 2,317 | 2,348 | 2,383 | 2,431 2,413 | 2,280 | 2,298 
.| 2,860 | 2,363 | 2,371 | 2,323 | 2,281 | 2,305 | 2,322 2,370 | 2,307 | 2,479 
..| 1,237. | 1,085 | 1,129 | 1,054 | 1,010 | 1,057 | 1,085 | 1,118 1,126 | 1,164 
.| 4,623 | 1,278 | 1,242 | 1,269 | 1,271 | 1,248 | 1,237 | 1,252 1,181 | 1,316 


18.8 16.6 16.3 16.3 16.2 16.3 16.2 16.0 16.6 17.3 
9.2 8.3 8.4 8.1 8.1 8.0 8.1 8.3 8.0 8.3 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 
8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Annual average 


Reason for unemployment 


1994 1995 
WOR GOS i sstsccctencs cassevckotsrosorestsk@erssvauaee ecm apesan sce 3,815) 3,476 
On temporary layoff a 977) 1,030 
Not on temporary layoff 2,838] 2,446 
Job leavers .... 791 824 
Reentrants .. -| 2,786] 2,525 
New entrants ..........eeeeee ar 604 579 


PERCENT OF UNEMPLOYED 


Job losers' .. 
On temporary layo' 
Not on temporary layoff 


477 46.9 46.5 45.9 475 46.9 46.9 47.6 48.1 47.4 50.0 46.0 48.6 46.1 44.8 
12.2 13.9 13.9 13.0 14.0 14.1 13.6 14.9 13.8 13.6 15.4 15.7 14.0 13.1 13.0 
35.5 33.0 32.6 33.0 33.5 32.8 33.3 32.7 34.3 33.7 34.6 30.3 34.6 33.0 31.7 
Job leavers .. 9.9 11.1 11.6 11.7 10.5 11.5 11.9 11.5 10.0 10.4 9.7 9.0 9.6 10.3 11.3 
Reentrants ... ere 34.8 34.1 34.0 34.2 34.4 33.7 33.2 32.5 33.7 34.4 32.8 37.8 34.3 34.9 35.9 
ING INE AIG Boas co csacssprencsrovevecsesatexacscbasviveadtarwnteneece 7.6 7.8 7.8 8.1 7.7 7.9 8.1 8.5 8.2 7.9 7.6 Wee 7.5 8.6 8.0 


PERCENT OF 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 


Job losers! 2.9 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.6 27 ard 27 2.7 2.5 2.6 25 2.3 
Job leavers . 6 6 7 7 6 6 7 oh 6 6 5 5 5 6 6 
Reentrants .. é 21 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.9 1.9 1.8 21 1.8 1.9 1.8 
New entrants ..... a 5 4 4 43) 4 4 a3) Ae} i 4 4 4 4 5 4 


1 Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Civilian workers) 
ee 


Annual 
average 1995 1996 
Sex and age 5 
1994 | 1995 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July 
7 aa as as ary 
Total, 16 years and over .. 6.1 5.6 5.6 5.6 iH) 5.6 5.6 5.8 5.5 5.6 5.4 5.6 5.3 5.4 f 

16 to 24 years .. 12.5 12.1 12.4 12.6 12.2 12.1 12.5 13.0 12.4 12.4 11.8 12.2 11.7 12.2 ies 
16 to 19 years 17.6 17.3 17.6 17.7 17.4 17.8 18.0 18.2 16.6 17.5 16.7 16.4 15.9 16.4 17.2 
16 to 17 years 19.9) 20.2 20.7 20.1 20.4; 20.1 20.9} 20.5} .20.0 19.4 18.7 19.4 19.0 19.4 19.1 
18 to 19 years 16.0 15.3 15.3 1537, 15.1 16.1 16.1 16.9 14.3 16.1 15.3 14.2 13.4 14.1 16.0 
20 to 24 years ... 9.7 9.1 9.5 9.7 9.4 8.8 9.2 10.0 9.9 9.5 9.0 9.7 9.3 9.7 8.3 
25 years and over 48 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.3 41 4.2 3.9 
25 to 54 years .... 5.0 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.2 41 
55 years and over 44 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.8 3.3 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.1 
Men, 16 years and over .. 6.2 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.7. 5.6 eRys 5.5 5.8 5.6 5.5 5.3 5:5 4.9 
16 to 24 years .... 13.2 12.5 13.1 12.8 12.9 12.8 13.0 12.9 13.1 13.4 12.8 12.9 12.4 13.3 11.5 
16 to 19 years .. 19.0 18.4 19.2 18.6 19.2 18.9 18.9 19.2 17.0 19.4 17.9 17.2 17.0 19.4 18.2 
16 to 17 years .. 21.0 21.1 22.2 20.7 21,5) 2427)|) (217) 22.3 21:7) 214 21.2] 20.0 20.5 24.2) 22.0 
18 to 19 years .. 17.6 16.5 16.9 16.8 17.4 17.0 16.9 17.4 13.9 18.0 16.1 15.4 14.2 16.1 15.9 
20 to 24 years ..... 10.2 9.2 9.8 9.6 9.3 9.4 9.6 9.3} 10.9} 10.0 9.9} 10.4 9.7 9.8 77 
25 years and over . 48 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.0 4.4 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 4.0 3.8 
25 to 54 years .. 4.9 4.4 4.3 4.4 41 44 4.4 4.4 4.4 45 4.4 4.2 41 41 3.8 
55 years and over ... 4.3 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.4 3.7 3.5 3.5 2:5 3.5 3.0 3.3 3.5 3.8 3.2 
Women, 16 years and over .. weed 6.0 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.6 5:5. 5.5 5.8 5.5. 5.4 5.3 5.7 5.2 5.4 5.3 
16 to 24 years ...... 11.6 11.6 11.6 12.3 11.5 11.4 AS: 13.1 11.5 11.4 10.7 11.4 11.0 11.6 
16 to 19 years 16.2 16.1 15.9 16.6 14.8 16.7 17.1 17.1 16.1 15.4 15.3 15.6 14.8 16.2 
16 to 17 years 18.7 19.2 19.2 19.5 19.2 18.5) 20.1 18.7 18.1 17.3 16.1 18.8 17.5 16.3 
18 to 19 years 14.3 14.0 13.5 14.5 12.6 15.1 15.1 16.2 14.7 14.0 14.4 12.9 12.5 16.0 
20 to 24 years ... 9.2 9.0 9.1 9.8 9.5 8.2 8.8 10.8 8.8 9.4 8.1 8.8 8.7 8.9 
25 years and over .... 4.9 44 44 41 
25 to 54 years 5.0 4.5 4.5 43 

55 years and over . 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


July June July July June July 
State 1995 oj 1996 1996" State 1995 1996 1996° 
Alabama . 6.6 47 4.8 Montana 6.0 5.3 5.4 
Alaska .. 7.1 7.5 7.6 Nebraska . 2.7 3.0 2.9 
Arizona ... 5.1 5.3 5.2 Nevada 5.4 47 4.8 
Arkansas .... 49 5.0 53 New Hampshire ... 41 44 3.9 
California .... 7.8 7.2 fei} 
New Jersey .... 6.4 6.2 6.1 
Colorado . 44 41 41 New Mexico 6.3 7.0 7A 
Connecticut 55 48 4.7 New York ... 6.3 6.3 6.5 
Delaware ....... 4.2 4.7 Si North Carolina 44 4.2 4.2 
District of Columbia = 9.2 8.1 9.0 North Dakota .... 2.9 3.1 2.8 
IE VOMACACA gaa co crv tse vevere ceesiccreseschnnsoststessssceurases caver 5.4 5.0 Sal 
Ohio 4.9 4.9 4.8 
Georgia 5.0 4.4 4.3 Oklahoma 47 4.3 4.3 
Hawaii .. 6.0 6.2 6.0 Oregon .... 4.8 5:1 53 
Idaho 5.4 52 4.9 Pennsylvania . 5.9 51 5.1 
Iinois 5.2 5.3 5.3 Rhode Island .... 7.2 48 4.8 
Indiana . 4.7 4.3 41 
South Carolina . 5:4 6.0 6.0 
lowa 3.4 3.1 3.3 South Dakota 2.9 2.8 3.0 
Kansas . 45 3.9 41 Tennessee . 5.6 47 4.9 
Kentucky . 5.6 5.2 4.9 6.1 5.9 5:7 
Louisiana 6.8 6.7 6.8 3.6 3.5 3.1 
Maine 5.9 5.5 5.5 
Vermont .. 4.3 41 4.2 
Maryland ............ 5.1 48 4.9 Virginia .... 4.5 4.4 4.4 
Massachusetts .. 5.4 4.8 4.5 Washington 6.4 6.1 5.8 
Michigan ..... 5.6 4.5 48 West Virginia . 8.1 7.3 6.7 
Minnesota 3.7 3.7 3.8 Wisconsin 3.5 3.4 3.5 
Mississippi .. 6.3 5.7 6.0 
Missouri 5.1 4.2 4.4 VV OHVAAG) fects caseseastccstcccncentranssaurarestbasresusasnsce 47 4.2 4.5 


P = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 
State July 1995 June 1996 | July 1996? State July 1995 June 1996 | July 1996° 
Alabama ... 1,804.3 1,816.3 1,821.0 ||Montana 351.6 359.6 359.4 
Alaska ... 262.7 265.5 264.6 Nebraska .. 814.6 825.6 832.3 
Arizona .. 1,782.4 1,854.9 1,859.5 || Nevada 793.9 846.1 850.3 
Arkansas 1,069.7 1,086.2 1,086.8 N@W: HamMmpsnnire) occ. ccencssosssececsesescontesieaesseess 542.9 549.8 §51.2 
California ... 12,447.4 12,734.8 12,757.1 
New Jersey 3,606.6 3,641.9 3,642.2 
1,845.8 1,896.4 1,892.6 New Mexico 686.4 720.5 717.5 
1,564.5 1,576.5 1,581.3 || New York...... 7,863.3 7,931.6 7,926.4 
367.0 377.6 376.1 North Carolina 3,457.6 3,514.8 3,507.3 
647.2 632.8 629.9 || North Dakota 301.7 309.6 309.7 
5,999.3 6,167.2 6,176.1 
Ohio 5,237.4 5,318.4 5,318.3 
Georgia . 3,428.8 3,551.9 3,599.4 || Oklahoma . 1,312.0 1,345.4 1,343.6 
Hawaii . 531.5 529.2 527.1 Oregon 1,420.9 1,469.8 1,476.5 
Idaho .. 474.6 501.2 501.3 Pennsylvania ... 5,256.9 5,280.0 5,274.8 
Illinois .. 5,616.4 5,691.7 5,695.1 Rhode Island ... 437.1 443.7 439.1 
Indiana .. 2,763.4 2,792.9 2.782.0 
t South Carolina .... 1,658.9 1,686.4 1,684.0 
lowa .... 1,356.8 1,381.1 1,377.7 || South Dakota 343.6 353.9 354.6 
1,198.1 1,225.4 1,227.4 || Tennessee 2,497.0 2,558.4 2,557.9 
1,638.9 1,676.9 1,668.8 8,006.4 8,267.0 8,281.8 
1,776.1 1,803.4 1,799.6 907.8 959.3 961.5 
540.7 542.5 540.2 
Vermont . 269.3 274.2 275.1 
Maryland 2,185.9 2,191.1 2,188.6 |! Virginia ... 3,060.7 3,114.9 3,121.8 
Massachusetts 2,982.6 3,020.6 3,022.9 |] Washington 2,348.6 2,401.1 2,412.1 
Michigan .... 4,246.1 4,333.3 4,326.7 || West Virginia 683.8 700.8 698.9 
Minnesota . 2,388.8 2,426.8 2,431.8 || Wisconsin 2,562.0 2,585.1 2,587.8 
Mississippi . 1,075.9 1,080.7 1,078.6 
Missouri 2,522.4 2,558.0 2,557.8 || Wyoming .... 220.0 222.1 221.3 


P = preliminary 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the database. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


Annual average 1995 1996 


Industry 


alae ae | 
1994 1995 Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July? 
omer ncaa em 
(114,172 | 117,203 |117,499 |117,623 |117,749 | 117,899 | 118,136 | 118,070 | 118,579 | 118,737 | 118,928 | 119,335 | 119,554 | 119,782 
95,044 | 97,892 | 98,130 | 98,298 | 98,410 | 98,561 | 98,789 | 98,734 | 99,214 | 99,343 | 99,531 | 99,877 | 100,103 | 100,292 


GOODS-PRODUCING .... 23,908 | 24,206 | 24,179 | 24,176 | 24,151 | 24,133 | 24,160 | 24,112°| 24,254 | 24,196 | 24,209 | 24,262 | 24,275 | 24,266 | 24,295 
Mining’ .. 601 580 576 574 573 569 570 569 573 574 573 576 575 570 568 
Metal mining ..... 49 51 51 51 51 50 51 51 51 51 51 52 52 52 52 


Oil and gas extraction ... 
Nonmetallic minerals, except 
fuels ... 


337 318 314 313 312 309 310 310 313 314} 314 316 314 310 311 


104 106 106 106_ 106 107 107 “107 107 108 107 107 108 108 108 


4,986 5,158 5,164 | 5,187 5,200 5,211 5,223 5,234 5,349 5,340 5,353 5,384 5,403 5,426 5,432 
1,188 1,200 1,194 1,195 1,198 1,200 1,202 1,205 1,218 1,223 1,227 1,229 1,233 1,230 1,229 


Construction 
General building contractors 
Heavy construction, except 

building 
Special trades contractors ... 


740 751 752 756 755 751 750 741 764 769 765 764 768 768 770 
3,058 3,207 3,218 3,236 3,247 3,260 3,271 3,288 3,367 3,348 3,361 3,391 3,402 3,428 3,433 


Manufacturing .............:::ccceeene 18,321 | 18,468 | 18,439 | 18,415 | 18,378 | 18,353 | 18,367 | 18,309 | 18,332 | 18,282 | 18,283 | 18,302 | 18,297 | 18,270 | 18,295 
Production Workers... 12,632 | 12,787 | 12,765 | 12,747 | 12,707 | 12,690 | 12,708 | 12,656 | 12,671 | 12,617 | 12,623 | 12,632 | 12,635 | 12,615 | 12,631 
Durable goods 10,654 | 10,653 | 10,648 | 10,631 | 10,628 | 10,667 | 10,643 | 10,659 | 10,623 | 10,654 | 10,679 | 10,695 | 10,682 | 10,714 
Production workers . 7,104 7,298 7,300 7,294 7,272 7,270 7,309 7,288 7,298 7,262 7,290 7,302 7,327 7,318 7,339 
Lumber and wood products ......... 754 764 761 762 762 762 763 750 756 755 761 762 766 764 767 
Furniture and fixtures = 505 509 507 506 504 504 506 503 502 500 498 500 500 500 501 
Stone, clay, and glass products .. 532 538 536 536 536 535 534 532 536 536 534 537 536 535 536 
Primary metal industries ............... 698 710 709 707 708 710 709 709 708 706 704 705 708 700 703 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
products 239 241 241 240 240 241 240 240 240 239 238 239 239 237 237 


Fabricated metal products ... 
Industrial machinery and 


1,388 1,438 1,438 1,437 1,439 1,441 1,441 1,442 1,443 1,442 1,440 1,443 1,450 1,453 1,458 


GORMOIONE iccesnccsscrnerecassivcnscessentess 1,990 2,059 2,067 2,066 2,075 2,079 2,084 2,085 2,083 2,087 2,086 2,087 2,088 2,087 2,089 
Computer and office equipment 354 351 351 352 355 356 357 357 357 358 358 360 359 357 359 
Electronic and other 

electrical equipment .............0 1o71 1,625 1,625 1,633 1,637 1,640 1,645 1,646 1,652 1,651 1,650 1,652 1,651 1,658 1,652 


Electronic components 


and accessories 544 582 586 591 596 | 600 605 609 614 614 615 615 614 616 615 
Transportation equipment Bele aby dhl 1,785 1,787 1,780 1,751 1,737 1,764 1,757 1,759 1,726 1,763 1,773 1,775 1,769 1,791 
Motor vehicles and equipment ... 909 968 972 968 966 958 959 956 957 924 958 965 967 955 979 
Aircraft and parts... 482 449 449 447 421 417 446 446 446 445 447 449 446 454 457 
Instruments and related products 861 837 835 834 832 830 831 831 831 832 832 834 835 831 833 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 

WNGUSUNOS: escesecsscsnesscvercvecupsticeeaniees 389 389 388 387 387 390 390 388 389 388 386 386 386 385 384 


Nondurable goods 
Production workers ... 


7,873 7,814 7,786 7,767 7,747 7,725 7,700 7,666 7,673 7,659 7,629 7,623 7,602 7,588 7,581 
5,528 5,489 5,465 5,453 5,435 5,420 5,399 5,368 5,373 5,355 5,333 5,330 5,308 5,297 5,292 


Food and kindred products .......... 1,678 1,680 1,676 1,678 1,676 1,676 1,674 1,672 1,675 1,675 1,666 1,664 1,647 1,640 1,644 
Tobacco products : 43 42 43 42 42 42 41 41 41 41 41 41 41 41 39 
Textile mill products ... 676 667 662 657 655 652 649 640 644 642 636 637 637 637 634 


Apparel and other textile 

PT OCMIONS | ecccatcestsnchaaaessctecastanatturctee 974 930 922 913 901 891 883 868 873 863 859 853 847 848 835 
Paper and allied products 2 692 692 692 690 688 686 685 684 682 681 677 679 676 673 674 
Printing and publishing .. any LP / 1,543 1,541 1,539 1,538 1,537 1,535 1,533 1,531 1,531 1,527 1,525 1,528 1,527 1,525 
Chemicals and allied products .. 1,057 1,035 1,031 1,030 1,031 1,030 1,025 1,026 1,025 1,027 1,024 1,025 1,020 1,019 1,022 
Petroleum and coal products ...... 149 144 143 142 142 140 140 140 140 140 139 139 140 139 139 

Rubber and miscellaneous / 
Plastics Products ..........cccceseee 953 976 972 | ~ 9872 971 969 967 964 963 960 962 963 969 967 974 
Leather and leather products ...... 113 106 104 104 103 102 101 98 99 99 98 97 97 97 95 
SERVICE-PRODUCING ................. 90,264 | 92,997 | 93,320 | 93,447 | 93,598 | 93,766 | 93,976 | 93,958 | 94,325 | 94,541 | 94,719 | 95,073 | 95,279 | 95,516 | 95,737 

Transportation and public 

utilities ............... 5,993 6,165 6,187 6,194 6,212 6,233 6,249 6,254 6,270 6,289 6,294 6,311 6,327 6,333 6,348 


Transportation ... 3,769 3,918 3,936 3,936 3,947 3,964 3,977 3,980 3,994 4,008 4,015 4,028 4,043 4,051 4,062 
Railroad transportation . 241 239 238 236 236 236 237 235 234 233 233 232 231 230 230 
Local and interurban passenger 
transit .... 404 423 432 430 431 433 436 436 439 441 442 450 453 459 465 
Trucking and warehousing 1,794 1,867 1,872 1,868 1,872 1,878 1,874 1,874 1,879 1,883 1,882 1,891 1,890 1,887 1,880 
Water transportation ..... 172 174 175 174 173 174 172 172 171 171 173 167 171 172 173 
Transportation by air ..... . 753 788 789 796 802 808 820 822 827 834 837 837 844 847 856 
Pipelines, except natural gas ....... 17 15 15 15 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services .............-+ 389 413 415 417 419 421 424 427 430 432 434 437 440 442 444 
Communications and public 
utilities 2,223 2,247 2,251 2,258 2,265 2,269 2,272 2,274 2,276 2,281 2,279 2,283 2,284 2,282 2,286 
Communications .... 1,295 1,333 1,339 1,346 1,352 1,358 1,362 1,367 1,371 1,378 1,378 1,384 1,388 1,391 1,398 
Electric, gas, and sanitary } 

BOT VICGG aise scqniccesh-antanee 928 914 912 912 913 911 910 907 905 903 901 899 896 891 888 
6,412 6,437 6,451 6,465 6,478 6,498 6,512 6,529 6,548 6,550 6,567 6,576 6,586 6,593 

WIN SIN sc cctcerscesscemmasrgeerrecncs 20,507 | 21,173 21,263 21,343 | 21,422 21,663 | 21,684 
Building materials and garden 
supplies ... 833 871 873 887 896 922 925 
General merchandise sto’ 2,583 2,678 2,700 2,681 2,674 2,651 2,674 2,681 2,679 2,728 2,733 2,745 
Department stores 2,246 2,348 2,376 2,349 2,348 2,330 2,354 2,362 2,358 2,409 2,415 2,430 
Food stores 3,379 3,402 3,401 3,431 3,445 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands) 


a 


Annual average 1995 1996 
Industry = T T — =a 
1994 1995 Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb Mar. Apr. May June July? Aug.P 
+ 
Automotive dealers and service 

stations 2,116 2,190 2,193 2,199 2,206 2,212 2,220 2,227 2,234 2,242 2,253 2,259 2,272 2,285 2,294 

New and used car dealers . 963 996 996 999 1,002 1,005 1,008 1,011 1,015 1,020 1,025 1,027 1,030 1,033 1,037 
Apparel and accessory stores ...... 1,144 ver: 1,126 1,112 1,109 1,111 1,106 1,100 1,099 1,100 1,098 1,100 1,101 1,101 1,098 
Furniture and home furnishings 

stores 889 942 947 950 948 948 945 949 949 951 957 963 972 982 986 
Eating and drinking places .. 7,078 7,350 7,378 7,399 7,391 7,413 7,441 7,405 7,440 7,413 7,469 7,454 7,485 7,524 7,496 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishment ............eceeeseeeeeeeee 2,573 2,652 2,654 2,667 2,657 2,662 2,664 2,655 2,663 2,667 2,669 2,672 2,680 2,685 2,695 

Finance, insurance, and real 
estate .. 6,896 6,830 6,833 6,842 6,859 6,871 6,887 6,894 6,919 6,932 6,942 6,964 6,967 6,987 7,007 
Finance ... 3,299 3,238 3,235 3,239 3,248 3,256 3,266 3,277 3,288 3,293 3,303 3,315 3,319 3,329 3,344 
Depository institutions . 2,066 2,026 2,020 2,020 2,019 2,020 2,020 2,022 2,023 2,020 2,023 2,026 2,029 2,031 2,032 
Commercial banks 1,484 1,467 1,464 1,464 1,464 1,465 1,465 1,467 1,467 1,464 1,467 1,469 1,470 1,471 1,474 
Savings institutions 305 275 271 270 270 268 267 266 266 266 266 267 267 265 264 
Nondepository institutions .. 491 462 466 466 473 478 484 490 496 501 505 507 509 513 519 
Security and commodity 
brokers 516 523 522 524 525 526 528 529 531 532 534 538 541 543 548 
Holding and other 
investment offices 227 227 227 229 231 232 234 236 238 240 241 244 240 242 245 
Insurance .........08 2,236 2,238 2,241 2,244 2,249 2,249 2,251 2,253 2,255 2,258 2,256 2,261 2,259 2,261 2,261 
Insurance carriers .. 1,552 1,541 1,543 1,544 1,546 1,546 1,546 1,547 1,547 1,549 1,549 1,552 1,551 1,553 1,554 
Insurance agents, brokers 
and service . 684 697 698 700 703 703 705 706 708 709 707 709 708 708 707 
Real estate .... 1,361 1,354 1,357 1,359 1,362 1,366 1,370 1,364 1,376 1,381 1,383 1,388 1,389 1,397 1,402 
Services' 31,579 | 33,107 | 33,269 | 33,377 | 33,460 | 33,546 | 33,661 | 33,694 | 33,902 | 34,035 | 34,114 | 34,274 | 34,383 | 34,457 | 34,538 
Agricultural services ... 564 579 580 581 584 584 591 593 602 603 606 605 615 618 619 
Hotels and other 

lodging places 1,631 1,657 1,662 1,660 1,656 1,648 1,648 1,652 1,657 1,662 1,673 1,681 1,704 1,689 1,684 
Personal services 1,140 1,164 1,166 1,164 1,166 1,164 1,167 1,170 1,174 1,174 1,179 1,177 1,175 1,176 1,182 
Business services .... 6,281 6,786 6,831 6,877 6,900 6,922 6,963 6,942 7,026 7,058 7,085 7,152 7,189 7,228 7,275 

Services to buildings 857 882 886 887 887 888 892 883 899 899 900 903 895 893 891 

Personnel supply services .. 2,272 2,475 2,477 2,508 2,511 2,518 2,534 2,510 2,552 2,565 2,569 2,622 2,648 2,670 2,697 

Help supply services 2,017 2,189 2,190 2,216 2,221 2,226 2,239 2,216 2,254 2,265 2,272 2,322 2,353 2,370 2,393 

Computer and data 

Processing SErVICeS ........eeeeee 959 1,080 1,098 1,107 1,116 1,125 1,137 1,140 1,148 1,155 1,169 1,184 1,195 1,206 1,218 
Auto repair services, 

ATIC |PANKING sescctesstdevonsesnereceviesesoueats 968 1,020 1,025 1,025 1,035 1,039 1,047 1,051 1,059 1,066 1,072 1,078 1,085 1,097 1,105 
Miscellaneous repair services . 338 356 356 357 355 358 359 358 359 361 363 364 366 365 365 
Motion pictures 0... eee 441 489 491 501 503 506 508 $13 515 520 Siz, 525 526 531 526 
Amusement and recreation 

BOIWIGOR: jacsccssescplapeseassiston ade Seesss anes 1,334 1,436 1,451 1,463 1,472 1,471 1,473 1,490 1,505 1,519 1,517 1,516 1,504 1,514 1,518 
Health Services. .......--csssssseseeceeseene 8,992 9,257 9,291 9,318 9,347 9,383 9,412 9,427 9,463 9,499 9,520 9,555 9,566 9,571 9,580 

Offices and clinics of 

medical doctors 1,545 1,606 1,611 1,617 1,623 1,630 1,635 1,638 1,644 1,650 1,659 1,668 1,674 1,678 1,678 

Nursing and personal 

care facilities .. 1,649 1,693 1,698 1,703 1,707 1,712 1,715 1,718 1,722 1,728 1,733 1,740 1,744 1,748 1,749 

Hospitals 3,763 3,784 3,788 3,793 3,802 3,810 3,818 3,822 3,833 3,842 3,844 3,851 3,847 3,846 3,846 

Home health care services . 559 626 637 638 641 645 650 648 653 655 658 658 657 655 654 
Legal services ............. 924 923 922 923 923 924 924 925 927 927 926 929 929 932 934 
Educational services 1,850 1,959 1,976 1,966 1,974 1,975 1,978 1,969 1,985 1,991 1,994 1,987 2,001 2,016 2,000 
Social services 2,200 2,333 2,336 2,359 2,352 2,355 2,360 2,362 2,372 2,377 2,385 2,395 2,396 2,403 2,410 

Child day care services ... 515 564 568 569 567 568 567 567 568 569 569 571 570 568 571 

Residential care 604 640 643 645 646 646 649 651 654 656 661 663 665 669 670 
Museums and botanical and 

Zoological gardens . 79 80 81 80 81 82 82 83 83 83 84 85 85 85 85 
Membership organizations 2,082 2,132 2,141 2,131 2,126 2,133 2,136 2,135 2,137 2,136 2,137 2,147 2,148 2,146 2,148 
Engineering and management 

SEIVICES .........0005 pte thaiesiion Caasarnase 2,579 2,747 2,769 2,781 2,795 2,810 2,821 2,833 2,847 2,867 2,863 2,885 2,901 2,893 2,914 

Engineering and architectural 

BONVICOS Fe rercrncsrernetageiccosnsste seems 778 814 816 818 821 824 825 825 827 829 834 838 848 844 847 
Management and public 

WMATIOING oe vss ena cates seserenacack-scvcsi en 719 817 833 847 852 860 865 873 881 894 892 897 901 903 914 

19,310 | 19,369 | 19,325 | 19,339 | 19,338 | 19,347 | 19,336 | 19,365 | 19,394 | 19,397 | 19,458 | 19,451 | 19,490 | 19,567 

= 2,822 2,822 2,812 2,801 2,796 2,790 2,783 2,780 2,780 2,777 2,776 2,756 2,753 2,748 

Federal, except Postal Service ...| 2,053 1,978 1,977 1,965 1,953 1,946 1,939 1,930 1,926 1,922 1,920 1,918 1,906 1,898 1,894 
State ae 4,642 4,638 4,638 4,636 4,634 4,634 4,625 4,636 4,640 4,645 4,655 4,654 4,665 4,672 

Education .. 1,931 1,935 1,935 1,935 1,937 1,939 1,933 1,945 1,952 1,956 1,963 1,968 1,984 1,981 

Other State 


‘ Includes other industries not shown separately. 
P = prelimi 
NOTE: See notes on the data for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


Annual 
average 1995 1996 
Industry 
1994 | 1995 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June [save Aug.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR ...........:csscsssssssesesssssesseneseserses 34.7 34.5] 34.4) 34.4) 34.5 | 34.3} 33.8) 34.5] 34.5 aa 34.2| 34.7) 34.3) 34.4 
GOODS-PRODUCING 0.00.0... cscccescessessesrssesseeneenenteneene 41.4} 41.0] 40.9] 40.9] 41.0] 40.9] 40.6] 39.7) 41.1) 40.8) 41.0) 40.9) 41.2) 41.0) 41.0 
WMMTINNTING cieschege ete crcrcesr acs cettcesce eestspvieersckctrerceenm evict 44.8| 44.7| 44.4] 44.8] 44.9] 44.2] 44.7] 44.1] 45.3] 45.7] 45.0) 45.2) 45.8) 448) 44.5 
MANUFACTURING 42.0} 41.6} 41.5] 41.5) 41.4] 41.5) 41.2) 40.0) 41.4) 41.4) 41.5) 41.7) 41.8] 41.6) 41.7 
Overtime hours 4.7 4.4 4.3 44 4.3 43 4.2 41 4.3 4.3 48) ™4.6 4.6 4.4 4.4 
Durable goods 42.9| 42.4) 42.3) 42.3) 42.3) 423) 41.9 40.9 42.2| 42.0) 42.4) 42.5] 426| 423) 425 
Overtime hours . 5.0 47 4.6 47 4.6 46 45 4.4 4.6 45 4.9 Bal 5.0 4.7 4.7 
Lumber and wood products 41.2| 40.6] ' 40.6] 40.6] 40.7] 40.7] 40.1) 39.1] 40.6) 40.6) 40.7) 41.0) 41.2) 41.2) 40.9 
Furniture and fixtures .... 40.4] 39.6] 39.7] 39.4] 39.4] 39.6] 39.4] 35.7; 39.1) 39.4) 39.2) 39.7) 39.5} 39.7) 39.5 
Stone, clay, and glass products 43.4] 43.0) 43.1] 43.1] 43.1] 429] 429] 421] 43.5) 43.2) 43.4) 43.2) 43.5) 43.2) 43.4 
Primary metal industries ............. 44.7| 44.0! 43.7] 43.6] 43.8] 43.9] 43.7] 43.2] 44.1] 43.9] 43.9] 44.3) 44.1] 43.9] 443 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products . 44.9| 44.4] 43.9] 43.9] 44.2} 44.2) 442) 443] 449) 44.5) 44.1 44.4) 445) 44.2) 43.9 
Fabricated metal products ..........:-::secesesseeseeerses 42.9| 42.3| 42.2| 424] 42.2) 42.2) 42.0] 41.0} 420} 420) 423) 426) 426) 424) 425 
Industrial machinery and equipment 43.7| 43.4] 43.5] 43.2] 43.1) 43.3) 429) 42.1] 43.0) 43.0) 43.1) 43.2) 43.3) 429) 429 
Electronic and other electrical equipment . 42.2| 41.6] 41.6] 41.7] 42.0] 41.6] 41.2) 40.3] 41.6) 41.4) 41.0) 41.3) 41.6) 41.2) 41.5 
Transportation equipment 44.3} 43.8] 43.6] 43.6] 43.4] 43.8] 42.7] 42.4) 43.1) 42.2) 446) 445) 44.4) 440) 446 
Motor vehicles and equipment 46.0| 44.9] 44.5] 44.5] 44.3] 448] 43.8] 43.3) 43.7] 42.1] 46.1) 465) 45.7) 454) 46.1 
Instruments and related products . 41.7] 41.4) 41.5] 41.4] 41.4] 41.4] 41.2] 40.2] 41.8] 41.7] 41.4) 41.6] 41.9) 41.4) 41.8 
Miscellaneous manufacturing .... 40.0] 39.9} 39.9} 39.8} 39.7] 39.6] 39.5} 37.7] 39.5} 39.7} 39.6] 39.9] 39.8; 39.7) 39.9 
Nondurable goods ... 40.9| 40.5} 40.4] 40.4) 40.3) 40.3) 40.2) 38.7) 40.5) 40.5) 40.4) 40.6) 40.7; 40.5) 405 
Overtime hours .... 4.3 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.2 41 4.0 
Food and kindred products 41.3] 41.4] 41.2! 41.4] 40.9] 40.8} 40.6] 39.9) 41.2) 41.2} 41.0} 41.1] 41.1] 40.7] 40.7 
Textile mill products ............. 41.6] 40.8] 40.7} 40.6] 40.4] 40.5] 40.3] 36.1] 40.5) 40.8] 40.3) 40.6) 41.0) 40.8) 408 
Apparel and other textile products 37.5| 37.0] 36.8] 36.8] 36.7] 36.8] 36.8/ 33.5] 36.8] 36.9] 36.5) 37.2) 37.6) 937.1) 37.3 
Paper and allied products ... 43.9] 43.1] 42.9] 43.0] 42.8] 429] 429] 41.5] 43.1] 43.1] 43.4) 43.4) 43.5) 43.3) 43.0 
Printing and publishing 38.6} 38.2} 38.1} 38.1] 38.0] 38.1; 37.8) 37.2) 382) 382) 38.1) 38.3) 938.1} 38.2; 382 
Chemicals and allied products .. 43.2} 43.2! 43.14] 43.14] 43.2} 43.14] 43.14] 425] 43.2} 43.1] 429] 43.2] 43.4] 43.3) 43.5 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products ..... 42.2| 41.5) 41.3] 41.4] 41.4) 41.2} 41.6) 40.3) 41.3} 41.3] 41.5) 41.4) 41.5) 41.6) 415 
Leather and leather products .........ccsssesesecrenes 38.5} 38.0] 938.2) 38.0} 937.8) 937.7} 37.7) 34.8) 37.6) 37.8 37.6} 38.3} 38.5} 38.5] 38.6 
SERVICE-PRODUCING ... 32.8] 32.7] 32.6] 32.7| 32.7| 32.7) 326] 32.2| 92.7; 32.7| 325] 325) 33.0) 325) 932.7 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES ...| 39.9] 39.5] 39.4) 39.5} 39.5) 39.6] 39.6] 388] 39.8) 39.9} 39.4) 39.2} 40.0] 39.2) 39.5 
WHOLESALE TRADE 38.4} 38.3} 38.2} 38.2} 38.3] 38.2} 38.2] 37.8] 38.3) 383] 38.1] 38.1] 38.7} 38.0) 382 
MRE TANS TERA crs cettet esses cansvssensesencxacecanncenteortecnon 28.9] 28.8] 28.7] 28.8] 28.8] 28.9] 28.7| 28.3} 28.8] 28.9] 286) 28.8) 29.0) 28.7) 288 


Pe = preliminary 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark adjustment. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 


A RR Ta a a 


Annual 1995 
industry average 1996 
1994 | 1995 | Aug. aie Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. [ Apr. May Pasi July? 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars) ................ $11.12] $11.44] $11.46] $11.52) $11.55] $11.59] $11.61] $11.62| $11.65] $11.68] $11.72] $11.73] $11.83] $11.81 
GOOdS-PrOdUClg .............csessesesctscsesssssscssesnesseeeses 12.71 | 13.04 | 13.10 | 13.12 | 13.13 | 13.18 | 13.19 | 13.30 | 13.26 | 13.25 | 13.40 | 13.38 | 13.45 | 13.49 | 13.59 
Mining 14.88 | 15.30 | 15.43 | 15.41 | 15.45 | 15.47 | 15.51 | 15.48 | 15.49 | 15.46 
. .| 14, : i ; 5 4 : R rf 15.44 | 15.46 | 15.59 | 15.59 | 15.60 
eae ek 14.73 | 15.08 | 15.14 | 15.17 | 15.18 | 15.20 | 15.15 | 15.25 | 15.23 | 15.24 | 15.28 | 15.31 | 15.40 | 15.47 | 15.48 
anufacturing sven -| 12.07 | 12.37 | 12.42 | 12.43 | 12.46 | 12.49 | 12.51 | 12.63 | 12.56 | 12.55 | 12.74 | 12.72 | 12.77 | 12.80 | 12.93 
Excluding OVertiMe ............cssecsessesesnesessesesseesesnene 11.43 | 11.74 | 11.79 | 11.79 | 11.83 | 11.86 | 11.89 | 12.00 | 11.93 | 11.92 | 12.09 | 12.06 | 12.12 | 12.16 | 12.28 
SOrvice-Produclhg ...........csecccseesessecsessessnessesseesseee 10.56 | 10.89 | 10.91 | 10.96 | 11.03 | 11.03 | 11.08 | 11.06 | 11.11 | 11.16 | 11.15 | 11.18 | 11.29 | 11.25 | 11.30 
Transportation and public utilities ... 13.86 | 14.23 | 14.27 | 14.33 | 14.40 | 14.42 | 14.39 | 14.39 | 14.43 | 14.48 
- \ 2 : - i : A i i 14.49 | 14.50 | 14.56 | 14.56 | 14.62 
Wholesale trade . 12.06 | 12.43 | 12.46 | 12.51 | 12.54 | 12.55 | 12.60 | 12.58 | 12.63 | 12.70 | 12.71 | 12.71 | 12.91 | 12.81 | 12.87 
Retail trade ..| 7.49 | 7.69 | 7.72 | 7.76 | 7.76 | 7.78 | 7.81 | 7.83 | 7.85 | 7.88] 7.90] 7.93] 8.00] 7.98! 8.02 
Finance, insurance, and real estate «| 11.83 | 12.33 | 12.37 | 12.44 | 12.52 | 12.52 | 12.55 | 12.55 | 12.60 | 12.68 | 12.64 | 12.76 | 12.86 | 12.77 | 12.83 
Services -| 11.04 | 11.39 | 11.40 | 11.46 | 11.52 | 11.54 | 11.57 | 11.59 | 11.62 | 11.67 | 11.65 | 11.69 | 11.79 | 11.77 | 11.81 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) dollars) | 7.40 | 7.40 | 7.39 | 7.42| 7.42 | 7.44| 7.44] 7.41 | 7.42 | 7.40! 7.40! 7.38 - 


- Data not available. 
P = preliminary 
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NOTE: 


See “Notes on the data” for a description 


benchmark revision. 


of the 


most recent 


15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolis by 


industry 
Annual 
average 1995 1996 
Industry a 
1 Bei) 1995 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July? |Aug.? 
Tr TI 
PRIVATE SECTOR .. -| $11.12] $11.44] $11.37] $11.55} $11.60] $11.59] $11.61] $11.71] $11.69] $11.69] $11.75] $11.73] $11.76] $11.74] $11.77 
DMMUINUING Ne orcrcey iets cacosicy Satnde cen cnlusecessittcseidubsatetadeseesecs 14.88 | 15.30 | 15.29 | 15.35 | 15.34 | 15.35 | 15.54 | 15.63 | 15.62 | 15.51 | 15.55 | 15.44 | 15.57 | 15.54 | 15.47 
14.73 | 15.08 | 15.20 | 15.34 | 15.34 | 15.24 | 15.13 | 15.24 | 15.14 | 15.13 | 15.19 | 15.27 | 15.32 | 15.49 | 15.54 
12.07 | 12.37 | 12.35 | 12.47 | 12.43 | 12.49 | 12.60 | 12.66 | 12.57 | 12.54 | 12.73 | 12.71 | 12.75 | 12.80 | 12.84 
Durable goods, -| 12.68 | 12.93 | 12.92 | 13.05 | 12.97 | 13.02 | 13.13 | 13.17 | 13.12 | 13.04 | 13.28 | 13.27 | 13.32 | 13.36 | 13.46 
Lumber and wood products 9.84 | 10.12 | 10.20 | 10.28 | 10.27 | 10.22 | 10.29 | 10.28 | 10.23 | 10.29 | 10.33 | 10.34 | 10.45 | 10.47 | 10.51 
Furniture and fixtures .............. 9.55 9.82 9.89 9.95 9.92 9.94 | 10.00 | 10.00 9.95 | 10.00 | 10.06 | 10.08 | 10.11 | 10.12 | 10.15 
Stone, clay, and glass products 12.13 | 12.41 | 12.47 | 12.54 | 12.53 | 12.56 | 12.53 | 12.60 | 12.56 | 12.59 | 12.76 | 12.74 | 12.81 | 12.93 | 12.93 
Primary metal industries ................ 14.34 | 14.62 | 14.63 | 14.71 | 14.64 | 14.73 | 14.70 | 14.85 | 14.71 | 14.74 | 15.00 | 14.83 | 14.92 | 15.12 | 15.14 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products 16.85 | 17.35 | 17.43 | 17.56 | 17.43 | 17.55 | 17.35 | 17.66 | 17.50 | 17.61 | 17.92 | 17.57 | 17.69 | 18.02 | 18.11 
Fabricated metal products -| 11.93 | 12.12 | 12.10 | 12.21 | 12.17 | 12.24 | 12.39 | 12.35 | 12.29 | 12.28 | 12.43 | 12.42 | 12.49 | 12.48 | 12.60 
Industrial machinery and equipment -| 13.00 | 13.24 | 13.24 | 13.34 | 13.33 | 13.38 | 13.46 | 13.44 | 13.40 | 13.36 | 13.44 | 13.45 | 13.52 | 13.57 | 13.65 
Electronic and other electrical equipment 11.50 | 11.67 | 11.73 | 11.78 | 11.76 | 11.80 | 11.91 | 11.92 | 11.85 | 11.89 | 11.97 | 12.07 | 12.16 | 12.24 | 12.25 
Transportation equipment ... 16.51 | 16.75 | 16.67 | 16.96 | 16.75 | 16.80 | 16.90 | 16.91 | 16.98 | 16.68 | 17.26 | 17.23 | 17.26 | 17.33 | 17.61 
Motor vehicles and equipment 17.02 | 17.36 | 17.20 | 17.58 | 17.51 | 17.55 | 17.60 | 17.48 | 17.54 | 17.11 | 17.97 | 17.92 | 17.91 | 18.00 | 18.37 
Instruments and related products 12.47 | 12.71 | 12.70 | 12.81 | 12.77 | 12.83 | 12.89 | 12.99 | 12.94 | 12.97 | 13.03 | 13.04 | 13.09 | 13.20 | 13.22 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 9.67 | 10.06 9.99 | 10.12 | 10.14 | 10.16 | 10.28 | 10.32 | 10.26 | 10.25 | 10.35 | 10.36 | 10.35 | 10.40 | 10.45 
Nondurable goods -| 11.24 | 11.58 | 11.56 | 11.65 | 11.67 | 11.73 | 11.84 | 11.92 | 11.80 | 11.83 | 11.93 | 11.89 | 11.93 | 12.02 | 11.97 
Food and kindred products 10.66 | 10.94 | 10.90 | 10.97 | 10.92 | 11.06 | 11.18 | 11.09 | 11.05 | 11.11 | 11.21 | 11.20 | 11.24 | 11.27 | 11.17 
Tobacco products .| 19.07 | 19.48 | 18.56 | 17.68 | 18.19 | 19.62 | 17.84 | 18.51 | 18.32 | 19.55 | 20.55 | 21.19 | 21.52 | 21.13 | 19.66 
Textile mill products 9.13 | 9.41 | 9.44] 950] 948 | 953 | 957] 956] 9.54] 955] 965] 9.61] 967] 9.67] 9.69 
Apparel and other textile products Tose v-OF Nee eri | meron 7:77 | 7.82) 7.87 |). 781 | 7.86 | 7.04 | 7.93! 7.98) 7.98 |. 7.99 
Paper and allied products -| 13.77 | 14.23 | 14.20 | 14.33 | 14.31 | 14.38 | 14.51 | 14.59 | 14.43 | 14.45 | 14.61 | 14.59 | 14.64 | 14.81 | 14.76 
Printing and publishing -| 12.14 | 12.33 | 12.36 | 12.50 | 12.43 | 12.40 | 12.49 | 12.48 | 12.48 | 12.52 | 12.52 | 12.53 | 12.53 | 12.64 | 12.70 
Chemicals and allied products 15.13 | 15.63 | 15.57 | 15.72 | 15.81 | 15.90 | 16.06 | 16.10 | 15.98 | 16.03 | 16.17 | 16.07 | 16.15 | 16.18 | 16.24 
Petroleum and coal products «+. | 19.07 | 19.36 | 19.14 | 19.40 | 19.68 | 19.45 | 19.43 | 19.40 | 19.53 | 19.20 | 19.30 | 18.97 | 18.86 | 19.01 | 18.85 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products ...... 10.70 | 10.91 | 10.93 | 10.99 | 11.01 | 11.01 | 11.15 | 11.12 | 11.14 | 11.14 | 11.19 | 11.19 | 11.16 | 11.25 | 11.26 
Leather and leather products ..........ccceeceeeeee 7.97 | 817 | 8.14] 824} 823 | 823 |) 834] 851) 842) 846] 841] 843] 848] 842/ 862 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES ..... 13.86 | 14.23 | 14.24 | 14.35 | 14.46 | 14.46 | 14.44 | 14.45 | 14.45 | 14.44 | 14.49 | 14.43 | 14.47 | 14.55 | 14.56 
WHOLESALE TRADE ......0.0.......-csccccecseccesteseeseeeeeeees 12.06 | 12.43 | 12.40 | 12.51 | 12.55 | 12.53 | 12.61 | 12.65 | 12.66 | 12.67 | 12.76 | 12.72 | 12.85 | 12.80 | 12.81 
RETAIL TRADE .... 7.49 7.69 7.65 eaten 7.77 7.78 7.80 7.89 7.87 7.90 7.92 7.92 7.97 7.94 7.96 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE ..... 11.83 | 12.33 | 12.28 | 12.40 | 12.53 | 12.49 | 12.57 | 12.62 | 12.71 | 12.74 | 12.76 | 12.75 | 12.76 | 12.69 | 12.70 
SERVICES .. --| 11.04 | 11.39 | 11.22 | 11.45 | 11.54 | 11.57 | 11.66 | 11.73 | 11.72 | 11.72 | 11.72 | 11.68 | 11.67 | 11.61 | 11.63 


P = preliminary 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 
16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls by industry 


Annual average = 1995 1996 
Industry levis 
1994 1995 ae Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. May June | July? | Aug.P 
PRIVATE SECTOR is T 
Current dollars .... $385.86 | $394.68| $395.68] $399.63 | $402.52| $398.70] $400.55 | $391.11 | $398.63] $399.80 | $400.68] $402.34 | $410.42) $406.20) $409.60 
Seasonally adjuste - - 394.22| 396.29] 398.48] 398.70] 398.22] 392.76] 401.93] 402.96} 402.00] 401.17) 410.50} 405.08) 408.33 
Constant (1982) dollars ... 256.73| 255.29| 255.28] 257.16] 258.36] 256.07] 257.26] 249.75] 253.74] 253.36) 252.79| 253.20) 258.13) 255.15 - 
MINING ... 666.62] 683.91] 683.46] 696.89] 696.44| 687.68] 699.30] 684.59] 704.46] 697.95] 698.20] 697.89] 716.22) 694.64] 696.15 
CONSTRUCTION oo: .-scc2ccncscectocsepevernenstloaronissccvcontadscn 573.00| 585.10] 604.96] 612.07] 615.13] 588.26] 576.45} 559.31) 576.83] 576.45) 586.33) 592.48] 606.67) 616.50) 618.49 
MANUFACTURING — 
Current dollars 506.94| 514.59] 512.53] 523.74| 518.33] 523.33] 529.20) 503.87| 519.14} 517.90|\524.48] 528.74) 534.23) 526.08} 536.71 
Constant (1982) dollars . 337.29] 332.85) 330.66] 337.03] 332.69) 336.11] 339.88] 321.76] 330.45} 328.20] 330.90) 332.75] 335.99) 330.45 ~ 
Durable goods 543.97| 548.23] 546.52} 558.54) 552.52) 557.26] 561.96] 538.65) 552.35] 547.68) 557.76) 562.65] 568.76) 557.11/ 572.05 
Lumber and wood products 405.41) 410.87] 419.22] 422.51) 423.12] 415.95] 415.72] 396.81] 407.15] 415.72] 420.43) 426.01) 434.72} 427.18) 435.11 
Furniture and fixtures ............. 385.82| 388.87] 396.59] 399.00| 397.79] 399.59] 407.00) 358.00] 383.08] 390.00] 389.32} 394.13) 399.35] 396.70) 406.00 
Stone, clay, and glass products 526.44| 533.63] 544.94] 551.76] 548.81] 542.59] 533.78] 515.34] 532.54) 537.59] 551.23] 555.46) 564.92) 562.46) 571.51 
Primary metal industries ............... 641.00] 643.28] 634.94] 644.30) 639.77] 652.54| 652.68] 644.49] 648.71] 645.61| 654.00} 654.00) 660.96] 657.72) 664.65 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products 756.57| 770.34| 763.43] 776.15} 766.92] 782.73| 773.81] 782.34] 780.50) 780.12] 788.48] 778.35] 787.21] 798.29) 791.41 
Fabricated metal products ...........:sc:ccesseseseeeesseenes 511.80] 512.68] 510.62} 523.81) 518.44| 523.87) 535.25) 505.12] 516.18) 514.53) 519.57] 525.37) 533.32) 519.17] 536.76 
Industrial machinery and equipment ....................| 568.10] 574.62} 569.32] 578.96] 575.86] 583.37) 593.59] 568.51| 580.22) 578.49) 573.89) 578.35) 585.42| 575.37} 581.49 
Electronic and other electrical equipment ........... 485.30| 485.47] 485.62] 497.12| 496.27] 499.14] 503.79] 481.57] 491.78] 492.25] 485.98} 496.08) 505.86} 495.72) 507.15 
Transportation equipment 731.39] 733.65| 725.15] 753.02} 733.65} 744.24) 741.91| 715.29} 735.23) 705.56] 761.17| 766.74| 768.07] 739.99] 778.36 
Motor vehicles and equipment 782.92} 779.46| 761.96] 799.89] 784.45| 796.77| 800.80] 758.63} 773.51) 723.75] 815.84} 822.53) 818.49) 779.40} 830.32 
Instruments and related products 520.00] 526.19] 523.24] 531.62] 528.68] 536.29] 542.67] 524.80] 540.89) 543.44] 538.14) 541.16) 549.78] 541.20) 549.95 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 386.80] 401.39] 398.60] 407.84] 408.64] 410.46] 412.23] 388.03] 403.22] 407.95] 407.79] 410.26) 410.90} 404.56| 418.00 
Nondurable goods 459.72| 468.99] 469.34] 476.49] 473.80| 478.58] 483.07) 457.73] 473.18] 476.75] 477.20| 480.36] 486.74| 484.41| 489.57 
Food and kindred products 440.26| 449.63] 454.53] 461.84] 452.09] 457.88] 461.73) 435.84] 446.42] 449.96] 450.64] 455.84) 459.72) 460.94) 464.67 
Tobacco products .... 749.45| 771.41] 749.82] 707.20| 734.88] 798.53) 697.54] 662.66] 710.82] 772.23] 809.67} 847.60| 884.47] 817.73] 784.43 
Textile mill products .... 379.81| 383.93] 387.04] 390.45] 384.89] 389.78] 388.54} 344.16] 382.55] 388.69} 386.97) 390.17| 400.34] 388.73) 399.23 
Apparel and other textile products .. 275.25| 282.68] 284.16] 286.81] 285.24] 288.27} 291.69] 262.07] 287.41] 290.45] 289.02] 295.79] 302.44) 292.56| 299.63 
Paper and allied products 604.50] 613.31] 606.34} 621.92] 616.76] 625.53} 634.09] 608.40) 617.60] 618.46] 626.77) 627.37| 635.38] 638.31) 636.16 
Printing and publishing .... 468.60] 471.01| 472.15] 482.50] 476.07) 479.88] 480.87] 458.02] 472.99] 478.26] 474.51] 476.14) 474.89] 479.06) 487.68 
Chemicals and allied products .. 653.62| 675.22| 666.40] 679.10} 682.99] 690.06] 705.03} 682.64| 688.74} 690.89] 692.08] 691.01) 700.91} 695.74) 699.94 
Petroleum and coal products .... 846.71| 846.03] 826.85] 849.72} 871.82] 851.91| 839.38} 836.14] 835.88] 825.60} 837.62) 808.12] 843.04] 845.95) 835.06 
Rubber and miscellaneous ; 
PlASteS SrOGICES ice: iecFaskcsseviscntt ncaernscesnteseneens 451.54| 452.77| 449.22] 459.38] 456.92] 460.22] 470.53} 448.14] 460.08] 460.08] 459.91) 465.50] 465.37) 459.00) 468.42 
Leather and leather products ............:ececeseseseenes 306.85| 310.46] 314.20} 318.06] 314.39) 312.74] 317.75) 294.45| 312.38] 318.94) 315.38} 322.03) 331.57) 319.12) 333.59 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
RIT TIES x rccccccnsr caters cet ia ecsannearntoeamnixsareesecrenntinn 553.01| 562.09] 566.75| 569.70] 574.06] 571.17| 571.82] 556.33} 569.33] 570.38) 568.01| 567.10} 580.25) 576.18} 580.94 
WHOLESALE TRADE ................ccssceccseeees seer nesenenes 463.10| 476.07| 474.92] 479.13] 483.18] 478.65| 482.96] 475.64| 481.08] 482.73] 486.16] 485.90) 498.58} 487.68) 490.62 
FRETIAIL TRADE itvccecusazs cates ccsty Weis iese anasto desnedsaaren 216.46] 221.47] 225.68) 224.55| 223.78] 222.51| 226.20] 216.98] 221.93) 225.15] 224.93) 227.30) 234.32] 234.23) 234.82 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL 
UE A ticcr cag to caste cen oe peepee Ate Sen nonerecae ere cere 423.51| 442.65) 438.40] 442.68] 456.09] 444.64] 448.75] 448.01] 453.75| 454.82) 454.26] 453.90] 465.74) 451.76) 453.39 
EPR aireraascscarsr ance oevoo scsi he rap achneiesenr pensions ce 358.80| 369.04) 366.89] 369.84] 376.20] 373.71| 376.62] 373.01] 377.38] 377.38] 377.38] 376.10) 382.78] 377.33) 380.30 


- Data not available. 
P = preliminary 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


(In percent) 
Tine span Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
enidiyear Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
| ba 
Over 1-month span: 
1994 .... 58.8 62. 66.0 64.2 60.3 63.5 61.5 62.1 60.8 61.5 63.1 63.9 
1995 63.2 59.3 54.9 54.6 51.4 55.1 54.1 57.4 51.8 54.8 56.3 59.4 
1996 52.4 63.2 60.0 52.4 62.2 57.4 55.2 58.3 - - - - 
Over 3-month span: 
67.1 69.5 70.4 68.7 66.4 66.0 68.5 69.5 65.3 65.6 68.0 67.8 
66.6 63.2 56.9 53.4 54.2 52.9 56.6 53.8 54.2 54.6 58.3 57.0 
60.7 61.8 61.2 60.0 61.0 63.2 60.4 - - - - - 
Over 6-month span: 
1994 .... 70.8 71.6 69.0 69.8 69.5 69.5 69.2 69.0 69.2 68.5 69.1 66.6 
1995 66.3 60.8 58.7 54.4 53.5 54.1 53.1 56.3 55.9 54.1 56.2 61.8 
1996 .... 60.3 62.9 63.8 63.8 63.5 - - - - - - - 
70.2 71.6 71.8 71.8 72.1 71.8 TAS) 72.1 70.1 69.4 65.7 65.0 
62.6 60.8 60.1 61.2 58.1 57.7 54.5 58.7 58.6 57.3 59.4 59.8 
60.3 62.6 - - - - - - - - - - 
pPeperreee| 3° = 
Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 
Over 1-month span: 
1994 56.5 60.1 59.7 58.6 §3.2 57.9 57.6 53.6 55.8 54.7 57.2 59.4 
1995 . 56.8 55.0 46.0 45.3 39.2 40.3 45.0 45.0 42.4 45.3 46.4 47.5 
1996 .... 42.1 48.2 48.2 39.6 §3.2 49.6 44.6 51.1 - - - - 
Over 3-month span: 
1994 .... 63.7 64.4 66.2 60.8 56.1 56.8 60.8 58.6 54.0 56.1 60.1 60.8 
1995 . 60.4 51.8 43.5 34.9 33.1 32.0 33.1 35.6 38.8 39.6 40.6 38.8 
1996 .... 38.8 39.9 37.8 43.2 45.3 48.2 45.0 - - - - - 
Over 6-month span: 
1994 .... 62.2 64.4 60.4 61.5 59.0 56.8 56.5 57.2 60.1 55.8 59.7 55.8 
1995 . 55.4 45.0 38.5 33.5 27.7 28.8 28.8 30.6 33.5 33.1 34.2 38.8 
1996 .... 32.0 37.4 37.1 38.5 43.9 - - - = = = a 
Over 12-month span: 
1994 . 57.9 58.6 60.8 60.8 60.8 63.3 59.4 60.1 57.2 55.8 49.6 47.5 
1995 . 421 40.3 39.9 40.6 34.5 31.7 25.9 28.8 28.1 24.1 27.0 29.1 
1996 . 32.4 34.9 - - - - = = = > = = 


- Data not available. 

NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 percent 
indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and decreasing 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


(Numbers in thousands) 


employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are 
preliminary. See the “Definitions” in this section. See ‘‘Notes on the data” for a 
description of the most recent benchmark revision. . 


Employment status 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
— ee ae ; 198.584 
Civilian noninstitutional population .. 182,753 | 184,613 | 186,393 | 189,164 | 190,925 | 192,805 | 194,838 | 196,814 } 
Civilian labor force .. 119,865 | 121,669 | 123,869 | 125,840 | 126,346 | 128,105 | 129,200 | 131,056 | 132,304 
Labor force participation 
Tate we " Eee ee ee Paci 65.6 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 
Employed 112,440 | 114,968 | 117,342 | 118,793 | 117,718 | 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900 
Employment-population ratio .... 61.5 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 
AGQPiCUItUre ..........sesscecesseseeees 3,208 3,169 3,199 3,223 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 
Nonagricultural industries .. 109,232 | 111,800 | 114,142 | 115,570 | 114,449 | 115,245 | 117,144 | 119,651 | 121,460 
Unemployed .... 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 
Unemployment rate 5.3 6.8 no: K 6.1 5.6 
Not in Ganson foes 62,523 64,578 64,700 65,758 66,280 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


(In thousands) 


Industry 1987 1988 1989 1990 ilies 991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
Total employment .. -| 101,958 | 105,210 | 107,895 | 109,419 | 108,256 | 108,604 | 110,730 |114,172 | 117,203 
Private sector ; 84,948 | 87,824 | 90,117 | 91,115 | 89,854 | 89,959 | 91,889 | 95,044 | 97,892 
Goods-producing ct 24,674 | 25,125 | 25,254 | 24,905 | 23,745 | 23,231 | 23,352 | 23,908 | 24,206 
Mining : 717 713 692 709 689 635 610 601 580 
Construction 4,958 5,098 5,171 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,158 
Manufacturing .. 18,999 | 19,314 | 19,391 | 19,076 | 18,406 | 18,104 | 18,075 | 18,321 | 18,468 
Service-producing Bee 77,284 | 80,086 | 82,642 | 84,514 | 84,511 | 85,373 | 87,378 | 90,264 | 92,997 
Transportation and public utilities 5,362 5,514 5,625 5,793 5,762 5,721 5,829 §,993 | 6,165 
Wholesale trade ... 5,848 6,030 6,187 6,173 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,412 
Retail trade peony 18,422 | 19,023 | 19,475 | 19,601 | 19,284 |- 19,356 | 19,773 | 20,507 | 21,173 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 6,533 6,630 6,668 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,830 
Services 24,110 | 25,504 | 26,907 | 27,934 | 28,336 | 29,052 | 30,197 | 31,579 | 33,107 
17,010 | 17,386 | 17,779 | 18,304 | 18,402 | 18,645 | 18,841 | 19,128 | 19,310 
2,943 2,971 2,988 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 
3,967 4,076 4,182 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,642 
10,100 | 10,339 | 10,609 | 10,914 | 11,081 | 11,267 | 11,438 | 11,682 | 11,847 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 
Industry 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
Private sector: 
Average weekly hours 34.8 34.7 34.6 34.5 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 8.98 9.28 9.66 10.01 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.44 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) .. 312.50} 322.02| 334.24] 345.35) 353.98] 363.61) 373.64) 385.86) 394.68 
Mining: 
Average weekly hours 42.4 42.3 43.0 44.1 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) .. 12.54 12.80 13.26 13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) .... 531.70] 541.44) 570.18} 603.29} 630.04) 638.31} 646.78] 666.62| 683.91 
Construction: 
Average weekly hours 37.8 37.9 37.9 38.2 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) .. 12.71 13.08 13.54 13.77 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.08 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) .... 480.44} 495.73) 513.17} 526.01} 533.40) 537.70} 553.63) 573.00} 585.10 
Manufacturing: 
Average weekly hours 41.0 41.1 41.0 40.8 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) .. 9.91 10.19 10.48 10.83 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) .... 406.31} 418.81) 429.68] 441.86] 455.03) 469.86) 486.04] 506.94) 514.59 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Average weekly NOUrS .........ccecccssescsssesssessssssscnenenseeneersasneees 39.2 38.8 38.9 38.9 38.7 38.9 39.6 39.9 39.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 12.03 12.26 12.60 12.97 13.22 13.45 13.62 13.86 14.23 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) .... 471.58] 475.69} 490.14) 504.53} 511.61) 523.21} 539.35) 553.01] 562.09 
Wholesale trade: 
Average weekly hours ... 38.1 38.1 38.0 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) . 9.59 9.98 10.39 10.79 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) .... 365.38] 380.24) 394.82} 411.10] 424.82} 435.10] 448.47] 463.10} 476.07 
Retail trade: 
Average weekly hours 29.2 29.1 28.9 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) . 6.12 6.31 6.53 6.75 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) .... 178.70} 183.62! 188.72} 194.40] 198.48] 205.06) 209.95) 216.46) 221.47 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Average weekly hours 36.3 35.9 35.8 35.8 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) . 8.73 9.06 9.53 9.97 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.33 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) ..... 316.90} 325.25) 341.17} 356.93) 370.92) 387.36 442.65 
Services: 
Average weekly hours 32.5 32.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) . 8.49 11.39 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) .... 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989=100) 


1994 1995 1996 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June ended | ended 
June 1996 
MEUM) WOT ROE S 12 5, cara petra cne exc cai ceca ess dipsnveniecapeagdena¥eceonncy 122.1 123.3 123.8 124.8 125.6 126.6 127.2 128.3 1 129.2 0.7 2.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 122.6 123.9 124.4 125.5 126.3 127.4 128.0 129.1 130.0 ut 2.9 
Professional specialty and technical . 124.2 125.7 126.2 127.0 127.5 128.9 129.4 130.6 131.4 6 out 
Executive, administrative, and managerial . 121.6 122.9 123.6 125.2 125.7 126.7 127.4 128.5 129.1 5 2.7 
Administrative support, including clerical 123.5 124.6 125.2 126.5 127.3 128.1 129.0 130.1 130.8 5 2.7 

Blue-collar workers 121.3 122.4 122.7 123.6 124.5 125.2 125.8 126.7 127.7 8 2.6 

Service occupations 122.1 123.5 124.3 125.0 125.8 126.7 127.4 128.0 128.7 A) 2.3 

Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 123.0 123.9 124.4 125.3 126.0 126.5 127.4 128.3 129.3 8 2.6 
Manufacturing .. 123.5 124.4 125.1 126.2 126.9 127.3 128.3 129.3 130.4 9 2.8 
Service-producing . 121.7 123.1 123.6 124.6 125.5 126.6 127.1 128.2 129.1 ® 2.9 
Services .... 124.2 125.8 126.4 127.2 127.8 128.9 129.4 130.4 1319.2 6 2.7 
Health services 126.6 127.8 128.5 129.4 130.2 131.1 132.0 132.5 133.4 ot 2.5 
Hospitals ........ 126.4 127.5 128.4 128.8 129.7 130.4 131.4 132.3 132.9 5 2.5 
Educational services . 123.6 126.0 126.4 126.9 127.4 129.8 130.2 130.5 130.8 2 2.7 
Public administration ° . 122.2 123.7 124.2 125.4 126.1 127.4 128.3 129.2 129.6 3 2.8 
Nonmanufacturing 121.7 123.0 123.4 124.4 125.2 126.3 126.8 127.9 128.8 ch 2.9 
Private industry workers 122.0 123.0 123.5 124.5 125.4 126.2 126.7 127.9 129.0 2 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations 122.3 123.4 123.9 125.0 125.7 126.5 127.1 128.3 129.2 al 2.8 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 122.5 123.5 124.1 125.3 126.2 127.0 127.6 129.0 130.0 8 3.0 

Excluding sales occupations 123.3 124.4 125.1 126.3 127.0 127.8 128.6 129.9 130.7 6 2.9 
Professional specialty and technical occupations .. «| 125:3 126.3 126.8 127.7 128.4 129.3 129.9 131.6 132.6 8 3.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial occupations 121.3 122.6 123.3 124.9 125.4 126.2 126.9 128.0 128.8 6 2.7 
SSAIGS OCCUDALIONS |e -cc.cssecscatessietesseesccucovectavctcesccavesdecdeestavascses 118.8 119.2 119.6 120.2 122.4 123.2 123.2 124.8 126.9 1.7 3.7 
Administrative support occupations, including 

HOMON ACA ete pesecastcoctya sus ateesavancecccesusassusscusvorevesevessopsivsterstevsstes 123.5 124.5 125.1 126.5 127.3 128.1 129.0 130.1 130.8 ao) 2.7 
PATS EAN | MOOTENIS orcec tess csevecotvapecesice cfoel edbvovsaccant bsteseseteeecuehe 121.2 122.3 122.6 123.5 124.4 125.1 125.6 126.6 127.6 8 2.6 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations .. 121.2 122.5 122.5 123.4 124.4 125.4 125.7 126.5 127.7 9 27. 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors .... 122.2 122.9 123.4 124.2 124.8 125.1 126.2 270 128.1 8 2.6 
Transportation and material moving occupations ... 119.1 120.3 120.6 121.8 122.4 122.9 123.0 123.9 124.7 6 1.9 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers 121.4 122.7 122.9 124.1 125.3 125.9 126.8 128.5 129.3 6 3.2 
PRTG OCCUDANONS 05 cco ne enenenncnrosonsascnecuennroenstionsnoconsensscnais 121.0 121.8 122.9 123.4 124.0 124.7 125.2 125.8 126.5 6 2.0 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’ ..............-.++ 121.6 122.6 123.1 124.1 125.0 125.8 126.3 127.5 128.6 9 2.9 

Workers, by industry division: - 

GOOdS-PrOdUCING .........eseesecsesseseeseeneeneeee 123.0 123.9 124.3 125.3 125.9 126.5 127.3 128.2 129.3 9 2.7 
Excluding sales occupations 122.5 123.5 124.0 124.9 125.6 126.1 127.0 128.0 129.0 8 2.7 
White-collar occupations ...... 124.3 125.1 125.9 127.2 127.6 128.1 129.0 130.0 131.0 8 2.7 
Excluding sales occupations 123.2 124.1 125.0 126.2 126.7 127.2 128.2 129.4 130.2 6 2.8 
Blue-collar occupations . 122.2 123.1 123.4 124.1 124.9 125.5 126.3 127.1 128.3 9 2.7 
Service occupations 123.8 126.5 126.3 127.3 127.9 128.8 129.5 129.6 130.1 4 1.7 
Construction ... 120.2 121.4 120.8 121.1 122.0 123.1 123.4 124.3 125.3 8 2.7 
Manufacturing . 123.5 124.4 125.1 126.2 126.9 127.3 128.3 129.3 130.4 9 2.8 
White-collar occupations ............ 123.9 124.9 126.0 127.4 128.0 128.7 129.5 130.5 131.6 8 2.8 
Excluding sales occupations 122.5 123.6 124.9 126.1 126.6 127.4 128.3 129.5 130.5 8 3.1 
Blue-collar occupations ... 123.2 124.0 124.5 125.3 126.0 126.3 127.5 128.4 129.5 9 2.8 
Service occupations . 124.1 127.0 127.0 128.0 128.6 129.5 130.2 130.3 131.0 6 1.9 
Durables ........ 123.8 125.1 125.8 127.0 127.7 128.2 129.0 129.7 131.2 12 2.7 
Nondurables .. 122.8 123.2 123.8 124.7 125.4 125.7 127.0 128.3 128.9 6 2.8 
Service-producing 121.2 122.3 122.8 123.9 124.9 125.8 126.2 127.6 128.6 8 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations 122.1 123.3 123.8 125.0 125.8 126.6 127.2 128.4 129.2 6 2.7 
White-collar occupations ........ 121.9 122.9 123.4 124.6 125.6 126.5 127.1 128.5 129.6 9 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations . 123.4 124.6 125.1 126.4 127.1 128.0 128.7 130.0 130.9 ae 3.0 
Blue-collar occupations ... 119.1 120.6 120.7 122.1 123.1 123.9 124.0 125.2 126.0 6 2.4 
Service occupations .... 120.7 121.3 122.5 123.0 123.6 124.2 124.8 125.3 126.1 6 2.0 
Transportation and public utilities ... 119.8 121.4 122.1 124.0 124.7 126.0 126.6 127.9 128.4 4 3.0 
Transportation .. 117.7 119.7 120.3 122.3 123.0 124.7 125.1 126.9 127.7 6 3.8 
Public utilities ... 122.6 123.6 124.4 126.1 126.8 127.5 128.5 128.9 129.1 2 1.8 
Communications .. 122.1 122.9 124.0 126.3 126.6 127.4 128.3 128.0 127.5 -.4 4 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 123.2 124.4 124.8 125.9 127.0 127.7 128.7 130.1 131.1 8 3.2 
Wholesale and retail trade .......... 119.4 120.5 120.6 121.7 122.8 123.8 124.2 125.5 126.4 Fe 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations . 119.8 120.9 120.9 122.4 123.1 124.1 125.0 125.9 126.4 4 2.7 
Wholesale trade 119.7 120.6 121.5 123.2 124.8 126.1 127.0 127.5 129.3 1.4 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations 120.3 121.3 122.0 124.4 125.1 126.2 127.1 127.4 128.7 1.0 2.9 
Retail trade ..... 119.2 120.4 120.1 120.9 121.8 122.6 122.7 124.5 124.8 2 25 
Food stores 120.6 120.3 120.0 120.8 120.7 121.8 122.4 123.6 124.4 6 3.1 
General merchandise stores 118.0 118.7 119.3 120.1 120.7 121.0 121.7 122.4 123.6 1.0 2.4 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989= 100) 


1994 1995 | 1996 Percent change 
Series 
June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June 
ae June 1996 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ... AZT 118.5 118.9 120.2 121.8 122.7 123.1 124.5 126.3 1.4 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations ..... 120.3 121.5 121.8 123.7 124.6 125.4 125.7 127.5 128.5 8 3.1 
Banking, savings and loan, and other 
credit agencies ... 119.4 120.8 120.5 123.5 124.1 124.8 124.4 126.9 128.2 1.0 3.3 
Insurance .... 120.5 121.5 122.3 123.5 124.6 124.9 125.9 127.6 128.2 5 2.9 

Services ..... 124.9 125.9 126.6 127.5 128.2 128.9 129.4 130.7 131.7 8 ra 
Business services 122.1 122.4 123.0 124.5 125.3 125.7 126.3 128.9 129.2 2 3.1 
Health services . 127.1 127.9 128.7 129.7 130.3 131.3 132.2 132.6 133.5 7 2.5 

Hospitals ......... 127.1 127.7 128.6 128.9 129.7 130.3 131.3 132.2 132.8 a) 2.4 
Educational services on] 125.4 128.2 128.4 128.8 130.3 133.2 133.7 134.4 134.8 3 3.5 
Colleges and UNiVverSitieS ............c.csececseeseesseeseeseeseeneenees 126.0 128.5 128.8 129.3 131.3 134.6 135.2 135.9 136.2 x2 3.7 
Nonmanufacturing 121.2 122.3 122.6 123.7 124.6 125.5 125.9 127.2 128.2 8 2.9 
White-collar occupations . 122.1 123.1 123.5 124.7 125.6 126.5 127.0 128.5 129.5 8 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations ... 123.6 124.7 125.1 126.4 127.1 128.0 128.6 130.0 130.8 6 29 
Blue-collar occupations ... 119.1 120.5 120.5 121.5 122.5 123.5 123.7 124.6 125.6 8 2.5 
Service occupations 120.7 121.3 122.4 123.0 123.5 124.2 124.7 125.3 126.0 6 2.0 
State and local government workeFs. ..............0:0ccseseeee 123.1 125.0 125.6 126.4 126.9 128.7 129.3 129.9 130.2 2 2.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers ... 122.9 124.9 125.5 126.2 126.6 128.6 129.1 129.6 129.9 2 2.6 
Professional specialty and technical .. 122.7 125.0 125.5 126.0 126.3 128.4 128.8 129.1 129.5 3 25 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 123.4 124.7 125.3 126.9 127.4 129.1 129.9 130.7 131.0 Fr 2.8 
Administrative support, including clerical 123.3 124.9 125.6 126.3 126.9 128.4 129.1 130.0 130.4 3 2.8 

Blue-collar workers ..... 122.7 124.2 124.7 125.4 126.3 127.2 128.0 129.0 129.5 4 2.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

Services 123.4 125.6 126.1 126.7 127.1 129.2 129.6 130.0 130.3 “a 25 
Services excluding schools’ .. 123.3 124.9 125.6 126.4 127.7 128.9 129.4 130.3 130.8 4 2.4 
Health services .. 125.2 127.2 127.7 128.4 129.8 131.0 131.6 132.5 133.1 5 2.5 
Hospitals ....... 124.5 127.0 127.7 128.4 129.9 131.1 131.7 132.6 133.2 5 2.5 
Educational services . 123.1 125.5 126.0 126.5 126.8 129.0 129.4 129.7 130.0 ie 25 
SChOOIS: os csccttccini 123.4 125.9 126.3 126.8 127.1 129.4 129.8 130.0 130.3 or 2.5 
Elementary and secondary 123.8 126.3 126.5 127.1 127.4 129.8 130.1 130.2 130.5 mes 2.4 
Colleges and universities 122.0 124.5 125.5 126.0 126.1 128.0 128.7 129.4 129.9 4 3.0 

Public administration? 122.2 123.7 124.2 125.4 126.1 127.4 128.3 129.2 129.6 3 2.8 


‘ Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index 
consists of wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 

2 Consist of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
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3 Consist of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 

4 This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings Index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 

5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989=100) 


1994 1995 1996 Percent change 
7 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June ended | ended 
June 1996 
MCA VMMANY WOT RQNG cso necc scree csscs severe sess snaiviscovcescacesepestscendéccesasenioseedd 118.6 119.8 120.4 121.3 122.2 123.2 123.9 125.1 126.1 0.8 3.2 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 119.7 120.8 121.5 122.4 123.1 124.3 125.1 126.3 127.3 8 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical .. 121.3 122.8 123.5 124.2 124.7 126.1 126.9 128.0 128.8 6 3.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial ... 119.0 120.2 120.8 122.2 122.8 123.8 124.7 126.2 127.0 6 3.4 
Administrative support, including clerical . 119.8 120.9 121.6 122.8 123.4 124.3 125.2 126.4 127.1 6 3.0 

Blue-collar workers ... 116.7 117.8 118.2 119.2 120.3 121.1 121.7 122.8 123.9 2 3.0 

Service occupations . 118.1 119.4 120.4 121.2 121.8 122.8 123.4 124.2 124.9 6 25 

Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing .... 118.0 119.0 119.6 120.5 121.4 122.1 122.9 123.9 125.1 1.0 3.0 

Manufacturing .... 119.0 120.0 120.8 121.9 122.9 123.5 124.3 125.4 126.5 9 2.9 

Service-producing 118.9 120.2 120.7 121.7 122.5 123.7 124.3 125.6 126.5 Lf 3.3 
Services 121.3 122.8 123.5 124.4 124.8 126.2 126.9 128.0 128.9 on 3.3 
Health services 123.4 124.4 125.4 126.1 126.6 127.5 128.4 129.3 130.0 a} 27 
Hospitals ....... 123.0 124.0 124.9 125.5 126.0 126.8 127.8 128.6 129.2 5 25 
Educational services . 121.3 123.8 124.3 125.0 125.1 127.8 128.5 128.8 129.1 oe 3.2 
Public administration 2 . 118.5 119.9 120.6 121.9 122.3 123.2 124.1 124.9 125.3 3 rae) 
Nonmanufacturing 118.5 119.7 120.2 121.1 121.9 123.1 123.7 125.0 125.9 5 3.3 
Private industry workers 118.1 119.1 119.7 120.6 121.5 122.4 123.1 124.4 125.6 1.0 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations .. 118.3 119.4 120.0 121.0 121.8 122.6 123.4 124.7 125.7 8 3.2 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 119.3 120.2 120.8 121.7 122.7 123.6 124.3 125.8 127.0 1.0 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations 3 119.9 121.0 121.7 122.8 123.4 124.3 125.2 126.7 127.6 7 3.4 
Professional specialty and technical occupations ....... 121.3 122.2 123.0 123.7 124.4 125.3 126.1 127.8 128.8 8 3.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 
occupations 118.8 120.0 120.5 121.9 122.5 123.4 124.4 125.9 126.8 oF, 3.5 
Sales occupations ... 116.2 116.5 116.7 116.9 119.3 120.5 120.4 122.0 124.4 2.0 4.3 
Administrative support occupations, including 
RMN E ee hc eae EEE Se satis Sy Cath ceve cars Srtivesadnreh vihadireccns ee 119.9 120.9 121.6 122.9 123.5 124.3 125.3 126.5 127.3 6 3.41 
Blue-collar workers .... 116.5 177.5 118.0 119.0 120.1 120.8 121.4 122.5 123.7 1.0 3.0 
Precision production, craft, and repair 
occupations 116.5 117.8 117.9 118.8 119.9 121.0 121.4 122.4 123.7 1.1 3.2 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors ......... 117.2 118.0 118.8 119.6 120.9 121.4 122.3 123.4 124.5 9 3.0 
Transportation and material moving occupations ........ 114.0 115.2 115.6 117.0 117.8 118.5 118.6 120.0 120.6 2 2.4 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and 
RONG rors he eeac see i asad casi toast oo ntap nas thcsiaubesbanve 117.3 117.9 118.9 120.1 121.2 121.5 122.6 124.2 125.1 4 3.2 
SOMICE OCCUPALONS oc asensccoserccseseeccvscnsesgieconectscecusecsteneseases 116.8 117.6 118.8 119.4 120.0 120.8 121.4 122.2 123.0 ie 2.5 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations? .. 117.5 118.5 119.1 119.9 121.0 121.8 122.4 123.7 124.9 1.0 3.2 
Workers, by industry division: 
SEM IOEM AIRIMMICWIG | caso sce es esecocperanaeecdsunessnstasveseanenensodenssancvaserans 118.0 118.9 119.6 120.4 121.4 122.1 122.9 123.9 125.1 1.0 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations . 117.4 118.4 119.1 119.9 120.9 121.6 122.4 123.5 124.6 9 3.1 
White-collar occupations ....... 120.3 121.1 122.0 123.0 123.8 124.4 125.3 126.2 127.3 9 2.8 
Excluding sales occupations . 118.8 119.8 120.8 121.8 122.5 123.2 124.2 125.3 126.3 8 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations .. 116.6 117.5 118.1 118.8 119.9 120.7 121.4 122.4 123.7 1.1 32 
Service occupations 117.7 120.1 119.7 120.6 121.9 122.8 123.5 124.3 124.6 2 2.2 
TOSCRSTS fey ef asi here ecg ay ee 113.6 114.6 114.7 114.8 115.7 116.8 117.4 118.3 119.6 1.1 3.4 
Manufacturing 119.0 120.0 120.8 121.9 122.9 123.5 124.3 125.4 126.5 9 2.9 
White-collar occupations 120.6 121.7 122.7 123.9 124.7 125.3 126.1 127.1 128.2 9 2.8 
Excluding sales occupations . 119.1 120.2 121.4 122.4 123.2 123.9 124.8 126.0 127.0 8 3.1 
Blue-collar occupations . 117.8 118.7 119.5 120.4 121.6 122.2 123.1 124.2 125.4 1.0 3.1 
Service occupations 118.2 120.6 120.6 121.5 122.8 123.7 124.3 125.1 125.7 5 2.4 
Durables 118.7 119.8 120.8 121.9 122.9 123.6 124.3 125.1 126.5 14 2.9 
Nondurables .. 119.5 120.3 120.8 121.9 122.9 123.3 124.4 125.8 126.5 6 2.9 
Service-producing 118.2 119.2 119.7 120.7 121.6 122.6 123.2 124.7 125.8 9 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations . 119.0 120.2 120.7 121.8 122.5 123.4 124.2 125.6 126.5 ef 3.3 
White-collar occupations ....... 118.9 119.9 120.4 121.3 122.3 123.2 124.0 125.6 126.8 1.0 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations .. 120.4 121.5 122.1 123.2 123.8 124.7 125.6 127.2 128.1 “(6 3.5 
Blue-collar occupations 116.2 117.5 117.6 119.2 120.3 121.1 121.4 122.7 123.5 vf 27 
SMMICAT ASC CUSTOMS oes cuts 5 saci seas d: acy asseccyaxcupps ceovessbsenoosa 116.7 117.3 118.7 119.3 119.8 120.7 121.3 122.0 122.8 “ih 2.5 
Transportation and public utilities . 117.2 118.9 119.6 121.2 122.0 122.9 123.7 124.6 125.0 3 CRS) 
Transportation .... 114.8 116.7 q7.5 119.0 119.8 121.0 121.6 122.9 123.2 2 2.8 
Public utilities ... 120.1 121.4 122.3 123.9 124.5 125.2 126.1 126.5 127.1 6 21 
Communications .. 119.5 121.0 122.1 124.3 124.6 125.3 126.2 126.1 126.5 3 1.5 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services .. 120.9 121.9 122.4 123.4 124.4 125.2 125.9 127.0 127.7 6 2.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued— Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989= 100) 


1994 1995 1996 Percent change 
oad 3 12 
Series months | months 
June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June ended | ended 
June 1996 

ee | kee 

Wholesale and retail trade 117.4 118.3 118.4 119.4 120.6 121.6 122.3 123.9 124.8 0.7 3.5 

Excluding sales occupations 117.8 118.7 118.8 120.2 120.9 121.9 123.2 124.4 124.9 4 3.3 

Wholesale trade ..........sesee 118.3 118.9 119.9 120.9 122.7 123.9 125.5 1264. 128.0 1.5 4.3 

Excluding sales occupations . 118.8 119.6 120.2 122.2 122.9 123.7 125.7 126.3 127.6 1.0 3.8 

Retail trade 117.0 118.0 117.8 118.7 119.6 120.5 120.6 122.8 123.1 2 2.9 

Food stores 117.8 117.4 117.3 117.8 117.6 118.6 119.1 120.5 121.2 6 3.1 

General merchandise stores ... 116.4 116.5 117.5 117.9 118.6 119.0 120.1 121.0 121.7 6 26 

Finance, insurance, and real estate .. 113.2 113.8 114.2 115.0 Aj7-0 118.0 118.4 119.8 121.9 1.8 4.2 

Excluding sales occupations 116.0 ait 117.4 119.3 120.2 121.1 121.3 123.4 124.5 9 3.6 
Banking, savings and loan, and other 

CHODIE AGENCIES .-nsccisescrsnacvorosestesdastessscsenrctausvenanxeneseave 115.0 116.5 116.2 119.2 119.7 120.4 120.1 122.7 124.2 1.2 3.8 

HSRC 5a acco cn sst eae ascnaptvotespstcnspagenpo tt cctenatmeeianese 116.8 117.7 118.6 119.8 120.8 121.1 122.2 123.6 124.1 4 27 

Services 121.3 122.2 123.0 123.9 124.4 125.3 126.0 127.6 128.7 9 3.5 

Business services 119.4 119.9 120.4 122.1 122.9 123.6 124.3 126.9 127.7 6 3.9 

Health services . 123.5 124.3 125.4 126.2 126.7 127.5 128.4 129.3 130.1 6 2.7 

Hospitals ......... 123.3 123.9 124.8 125.4 125.9 126.6 127.7 128.5 129.1 6) 2.5 

Educational services Bs 122.2 124.9 125.1 125.6 125.9 128.6 129.4 130.1 130.4 ae 3.6 

Colleges and universities ............ceceseeseseseneseeeeeenes 122.2 124.5 124.9 125.5 125.9 129.0 130.1 130.6 130.9 2 4.0 

Nonmanufacturing 117.7 118.7 119.1 120.0 120.9 121.9 122.5 123.9 125.1 1.0 3.5 

White-collar occupations . 118.9 119.7 120.2 121.1 122.1 123.1 123.8 125.4 126.6 1.0 3.7 

Excluding sales occupations .. 120.2 121.3 121.8 122.9 123.5 124.4 125.4 126.9 127.8 Th 3.5 
Blue-collar occupations ... 115.1 116.4 116.4 117.5 118.5 119.4 119.8 120.9 122.0 9 3.0 
Service occupations 116.7 117.3 118.6 119.2 119.8 120.6 121.2 122.0 122.7 6 2.4 
State and local government worke®s ...............::ccsseseeeeee 120.7 122.8 123.4 124.3 124.6 126.6 127.3 127.8 128.1 2 2.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 120.9 122.9 123.6 124.4 124.6 126.8 127.4 127.9 128.2 2 2.9 
Professional specialty and technical .. 121.3 123.6 124.2 124.8 125.0 127.4 128.0 128.3 128.6 ne 2.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial ... 120.3 121.6 122.4 124.1 124.3 126.0 126.9 qeTeT! 128.0 2 3.0 
Administrative support, including clerical ... 119.4 120.9 121.7 122.5 122.9 124.4 125.1 125.8 126.1 2 2.6 

Blue-collar workers 120.1 121.8 122.5 123.1 123.8 124.8 125.7 126.6 127.0 3 2.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

Services 121.3 123.6 124.2 124.9 125-0 127.6 128.2 128.6 128.9 2 3.0 
Services excluding schools .. 121.9 123.2 124.0 125.0 125.5 126.9 127.4 128.2 128.7 4 2.5 
Health services 122.9 124.7 125.3 126.0 126.6 127.9 128.6 129.3 129.9 fa] 2.6 
Hospitals 122.0 124.2 125.1 125.8 126.3 127.6 128.4 129.1 129.7 5 27 
Educational services . 121.1 123.6 124.2 124.8 124.9 127.7 128.3 128.5 128.8 2 3.1 
Schools 121.2 123.8 124.3 125.0 125.1 127.8 128.4 128.7 128.9 2 3.0 
Elementary and secondary . 121.8 124.5 124.9 125.5 125.8 128.7 129.2 129.3 129.5 2 2.9 
Colleges and universities .. 119.2 121.5 122.5 123.2 122.9 125.0 125.9 126.8 127.1 P| 3.4 

Public administration 2 118.5 119.9 120.6 121.9 122.3 123.2 124.1 124.9 125.3 3 2.5 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
2 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


Earnings Index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100) 


Series 
June Sept. Dec. Mar. 
Private Industry WOrk@rS ooo... escscesseseseesesssseneeneesneeenenense 131.7 132.8 133.0 134.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 131.6 132.8 133.3 135.2 
Blue-collar workers ... 131.5|° 132.7 132.5 133.3 
Workers, by industry group: 
Goods-producing ... 133.9 134.8 134.8 135.9 
Service-producing .. 129.7 131.2 131.5 133.2 
Manufacturing .... 133.0 133.9 134.3 135.4 
INCI WITHIN ING su isecacsszcsctense cos ceutshoekanerassh estos aomentartranartece 
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4 Includes, for example, library, social and health services. 


June 


3 This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Percent change 


3 
months 
ended 


12 
months 
ended 


June 1996 


24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers, by bargaining status, region, and area size 


(June 1989= 100) 


oa 
1994 1995 1996 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June ended | ended 
June 1996 
iB 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

Union 123.0 123.8 124.2 125.1 125.8 126.8 127.7 128.5 129.7 0.9 3.1 
Goods-producing . 123.8 124.4 124.7 125.2 125.9 126.7 127.5 127.9 129.0 A?) 25 
Service-producing .... 121.8 122.9 123.6 124.8 125.6 126.8 127.9 129.0 130.3 1.0 3.7 
Manufacturing 124.8 125.3 125.8 126.3 126.6 127.1 128.1 128.8 129.8 8 2.5 
Nonmanufacturing ... 121.5 122.6 123.0 124.0 125.0 126.2 127.1 128.0 129.2 9 3.4 

Nonunion .... 121.7 122.7 123.2 124.3 125.2 126.0 126.5 127.7 128.7 8 2.8 
Goods-producing .. 122.6 123.6 124.1 125.2 125.9 126.4 127.2 128.3 129.4 9 2.8 
Service-producing . 121.1 122.2 122.7 123.8 124.8 125.6 126.0 127.3 128.3 8 2.8 
Manufacturing ny 122.9 124.0 124.8 126.1 126.9 127.3 128.3 129.3 130.5 9 2.8 
BNCHITIMANETACTUNUING) foe. 5 ours curs ocrnspacises Sucxovanvacnyaseasdcnsbacsuosca canes, 121.1 122.2 122.5 123.6 124.5 125.3 125.7 127.0 128.0 8 2.8 

Workers, by region ' 

Northeast ... 122.8 124.0 124.3 125.6 126.6 127.4 127.8 128.9 129.7 6 2.4 

South ...... 120.8 121.8 122.5 123.7 124.3 125.2 125.6 127.0 127.8 6 2.8 

Midwest (formerly North Central) .. 123.6 124.6 125.0 125.8 126.9 127.7 128.3 129.5 130.7 Ae) 3.0 

West 120.5 121.3 121.7 122.6 123.4 123.9 125.0 125.9 127.3 A 3.2 

Workers, by area size ' 
Metropolitan areas .. 121.9 122.9 123.4 124.5 125.4 126.2 126.8 128.0 129.1 9 3.0 
Other areas 122.5 123.2 123.5 124.8 125.3 126.1 126.5 127.2 128.0 6 2.2 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status ' 

Union 117.6 118.6 119.1 119.8 120.6 121.5 122.2 122.8 124.2 11 3.0 
Goods-producing .. 116.7 117.5 117.9 118.4 119.3 120.2 120.6 121.3 122.5 1.0 2.7 
Service-producing . 118.7 120.1 120.6 121.6 122.3 123.2 124.2 124.8 126.2 1.1 3.2 
Manufacturing ... 117.8 118.5 119.2 119.8 120.5 121.3 122.0 122.9 123.9 8 2.8 
Nonmanufacturing ... 117.3 118.6 119.0 119.9 120.6 121.6 122.3 122.8 124.3 1.2 3.1 

Nonunion 118.3 119.2 119.8 120.8 121.8 122.6 123.3 124.8 125.9 5) 3.4 
Goods-producing .. 118.6 119.5 120.3 121.3 122.2 122.9 123.8 124.9 126.1 1.0 3.2 
Service-producing . 118.1 119.0 119.5 120.5 121.5 122.4 123.0 124.6 125.7 9 3.5 
Manufacturing 119.5 120.5 121.5 122.7 123.8 124.3 125.2 126.3 127.5 1.0 3.0 
Nonmanufacturing ... 117.8 118.7 119.1 120.0 121.0 121.9 122.6 124.2 125.2 8 3.5 

Workers, by region ' 
118.8 120.0 120.2 121.3 122.1 123.1 123.6 124.9 126.0 9 3.2 
117.4 118.5 119.1 120.0 120.8 121.8 122.4 124.1 125.1 8 3.6 
Midwest (formerly North Central) 118.3 119.5 120.1 120.9 122.2 123.0 123.6 125.1 126.2 9 3.3 
West..... 117.9 118.1 119.0 119.9 120.9 121.4 122.7 123.3 124.8 1.2 3.2 
Workers, by area size’ 
PAGEOPONLAN AFCAS ..ncsnccnes-.s-cnesesssssaseecsosenssersusnsssssecsncarsnssstisessase 118.1 119.1 119.7 120.6 121.6 122.4 123.2 124.6 125.8 1.0 3.5 
Other areas ... 118.1 118.6 119.0 120.5 121.3 122.1 122.4 123.4 124.2 6 2.4 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and 
industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the 
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Employment Cost Index,” May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, 1980-91 


Smeal 
Medium and large private estabkshments’ esis ogy persian 
hem 
1980) 1981 | 1982 | 1983 1984 1985 1989 [ 1s01 | 1900 | 1987 1990 
9 11 9 10 W 
Average minutes per day - - 25 25 26 27 36 
Paid rest time 0.0... eee: 75| 75 76 74 73 72 56 
Average minutes per day - - 25 25 26 26 29 
Paid funeral leave .............- - - - - - 88 63 
Average days per occurrence .. - - - - - 3.2 3.7 
Paid holiday «0.0... 99; 99 39 99 99 98 74 
Average days per year 10.1] 10.2 | 10.0 9.8 98] 10.1 13.6 
Paid personal leave ....... 20) 23 24 25 23 26 39 
Average days per year - - 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.7 2.9 
Paid vacations .... 100} 99 99 100 99 99 67 
Paid sick leave ....... 62; 65 67 67 67 67 95 
Unpaid maternity leave . - - - - - - 51 
Unpaid paternity leave .. - - - - - 33 
insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans 97; 97 97 96 97 96 93 
Participants with coverage for. 
- 37 46 56 82 
62 58 62 67 79 
99 99 99 99 99 
50 §3 61 68 99 
37 43 52 61 98 
27 33 36 36 38 
Average monthly contribution - - - |$10.13 |$11.93 | $12.05 $25.53 
Family Coverage .....-:0.-seceeceeseees 46) 49 51 54 58 56 65 
Average monthly contribution’ .. - - - |$32.51 | $35.93 | $38.33 $117.59 
Participants in life insurance plans... 96) 96 96 96 96 96 88 
Participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment : 
i 69; 72 72 72 74 73 67 
- - - - - 13 1 
Retiree protection available .. - 64 64 66 64 62 45 
Participants in long-term disability insurance 
PNAS Fc sc caw surtcas(creeomsencconoumcnacesedesceeseteranencceeteoses 40; 41 43 45 47 48 27 
Participants in sickness and accident insurance 
RING a eres eect ar neem 54) 50 51 49 51 52 21 
Retirement ptans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans’ ....| 84) 84 84 62 82 80 63 80 
Participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65 .. 55; 56 58 64 63 67 59 55 89 
Earty retirement available 98} 98 97 97 97 97 98 98 68 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years - - - $1 47 41 26 7 16 
Terminal earnings formula ... 53) 50 52 54 54 57 55 56 100 
Benefit coordinated with Socia eer s 5; 43 45 55 56 61 62 54 8 
Participants in defined contribution plans ............ - - - - - 753 45 48 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
BITAIQOIIOING oosoa ss cecnanacansnisecesctorsosazreskecsecnaaveasa - - - - - 26 Ko) 44 45 
- - - - - - 5 
- - - - - - 31 


' From 1979 to 1986, data were collected in private sector establishments 
with a minimum employment varying from 50 to 250 employees, depending 
upon industry. In addition, coverage in service industries was limited. Begin- 
ning in 1988, data were collected in all private sector establishments 
employing 100 workers or more in all industries. 

2 Includes private sector establishments with fewer than 100 workers. 

* In 1987, coverage excluded local governments employing fewer than 50 
workers. In 1990, coverage included all State and local governments. 

“ Data exclude college teachers. 

* Data for 1983 refer to the average monthly employee contribution for 
dependent coverage, excluding the employee. Beginning in 1984, data refer 
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to the average monthly employee contribution for family coverage, which 
includes the 

* Prior to 1985, data on participation in defined benefit pension plans 
included a small percentage of workers participating in money purchase 
pension plans. Beginning in 1985, these workers were classified as 
Participating in defined contribution plans. 

7 Includes employees who participated in Payroll-based Employee Stock 
Ownership Plans. Beginning in 1987, these plans were no longer available. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data were not collected in this year. 


26. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1995 1996 
Measure —s } 
4995 July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov | Dec | Jan.P Feb.? Mar.P Apr.? May? June? 
a ir | if AF 

Number of stoppages: 

Beginning in period 45 31 3 5 4 5 2 0) 3 5 3 5 2 5 

In effect during period 45 34 5 8 9 10 5 3 4 8 7 8 5 10 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in 8.0 

GHOUMBAMEN cafes coset 322.2 191.5 : 13 6. 11.8 41.2 4.5 0 34.0 20.5 138.1 xl 15.5 23.9 

In effect during period (in BO 

THOSE) jessciciccccsscsectcodsvinesssxeonc 322.2 206.7 . 28.2 29.3 62.6 51.0 46.5 36.5 54.1 147.8 10.4 20.1 44.0 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands) ................. 3,981.0] 5,771.2] 281.6) 375.8] 509.0) 995.3] 940.0] 391.0] 634.2 254.6| 1,350.3] 120.5 284.2| 630.1 

Percent of estimated working 

Le Ah Sn ee a 02 of of 02 05 of 03 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and 
total working time: private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. view, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
An explanation of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time ® = preliminary. 
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worked is found in ‘Total economy’ measure of strike idleness,” Monthly Labor Re- 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


27. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


(1982-84 =100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Annual 1995 


, average 
Series 
1994 | 1995 July } Aug. | Sept. | Oct. |e 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS: 


152.4] 152.5} 152.9) 153.2) 153.7) 153.6 
444.0} 456.5) 457.0) 458.0} 459.0} 460.3} 460.1 


153.5} 154.4) 154.9 
459.9| 462.5] 464.2 


All items 
All items (1967=100) ... 


144.9] 148.9] 148.6] 148.9] 149.4] 149.8] 149.8] 150.3] 151.4) 151.3 
144.3] 148.4) 148.1] 148.4] 148.9] 149.4) 149.4) -149.9) 151.0) 150.8 
144.1} 148.8] 148.2} 148.4) 149.2) 149.7) 149.5) 150.3) 151.9) 151.4 
163.0] 167.5] 168.2} 168.8] 168.4) 169.0) 169.0] 169.5) 171.5) 172.1 
137.2] 138.8] 137.3] 138.7} 139.5} 140.8} 141.7) 142.0) 142.8) 142.4 
131.7] 132.8} 132.9] 132.8) 132.3] 133.2} 133.7] 135.0] 136.3] 137.2 


Food and beverages .. 


Food at home . 
Cereals and bakery products .. 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs . 
Dairy products ...........008 


Fruits and vegetables 165.0} 177.7) 176.7] 174.0} 178.1} 177.2) 175.2) 177.9) 181.5) 177.7 
Other foods at home . 135.6] 140.8] 140.7} 141.3] 141.1] 141.2} 140.5} 140.5] 141.8} 141.9 
Sugar and sweets 135.2) 137.5] 138.1] 138.7] 138.4) 139.2) 138.4) 138.5] 141.4] 141.6 
Fats and oils .......... Me 133.5] 137.3} 138.0} 137.5} 137.4] 138.3] 137.8] 137.5} 139.7] 139.7 
Nonalcoholic beverages . 123.2} 131.7] 130.8} 131.3] 131.7] 130.9} 130.5} 129.5} 130.0} 129.9 
Other prepared foods . 147.5] 151.1] 151.4} 152.2} 151.5} 152.1] 151.1] 152.1} 153.1} 153.4 
Food away from home 145.7} 149.0} 149.1] 149.4] 149.6] 150.0} 150.2} 150.4) 150.6} 150.9 
Alcoholic beverages 151.5} 153.9] 153.8} 154.5} 154.5] 154.9} 155.2} 154.9) 155.6] 156.7 
Housing ...... 144.8} 148.5! 149.2} 149.6] 149.5) 149.7) 149.4) 149.7) 150.6) 151.2 3 i 
Shelter ..... 160.5] 165.7) 166.4] 166.8] 166.8] 167.3} 167.3] 167.4] 168.6) 169.4] 170.1] 170.1] 170.1] 170.7)| 17 
Renters’ costs (12/82=100) 169.4] 174.3] 176.7| 176.9] 175.1] 175.3] 173.8] 173.2] 176.6] 178.8] 180.4) 179.7| 178.9] 180.0’) 16 
Rent, residential 154.0] 157.8) 157.9] 158.2] 158.5} 158.9] 159.3) 159.6) 160.0) 160.4) 160.6) 160.9] 161.2|-161.7'| 16; 
Other renters’ costs 196.3} 204.3} 213.5} 213.7} 205.1} 205.0] 197.5} 194.2) 206.5) 214.1) 219.7) 216.1) 211.8] 214.91) 22: 
Homeowners’ costs (12/82= 100) 165.5] 171.0] 171.2] 171.6] 172.4] 173.0] 173.5} 174.0] 174.3] 174.6] 175.0] 175.3] 175.6| 176.0 | 17% 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/82= 100) 165.8] 171.3] 171.4] 171.9] 172.7] 173.4] 173.9] 174.3] 174.7] 175.0] 175.3) 175.6] 175.9] 176.3 | 171 
Household insurance (12/82 = 100) 152.3} 157.4] 158.3} 158.7] 157.0] 157.1] 157.6] 158.3} 158.0} 158.6) 159.1] 159.4} 159.5] 160.7 | 16; 
Maintenance and repairs 135.0] 135.1] 135.4] 135.4] 136.3] 136.2) 136.6) 136.3) 137.0] 137.5] 138.0) 138.6) 196.8] 13 
Maintenance and repair services 134.5] 139.8] 139.8] 140.3] 140.3] 141.8] 141.8] 142.1] 142.1] 143.0] 143.8] 143.8] 1447] 144.6] 14 
Maintenance and repair commodities .. 125.8] 128.5] 128.7} 128.8] 128.9; 128.9] 128.7) 129.1] 128.6] 128.8] 129.0] 130.0} 130.9} 130.9) 13% 
Fuel and other utilities .... 122.8] 123.7} 125.1] 125.7] 124.9] 123.9] 123.1] 123.7] 124.7] 125.0] 125.2} 125.4] 126.7] 126.4) 12 
Cugle Sri ccae 111.7] 111.5} 113.7] 114.6] 113.4] 1114.5] 110.1] 110.9} 112.2) 112.5} 111.9] 112.9] 114.0] 116.5] 11 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas 88.8} 88.1) -87.1 86.6] 86.6) 86.9} 87.7 89.6] 97.6) 97.7} 99.3} 102.1 99.6 94.6 9 
Gas (piped) and electricity ...... 119.2} 119.2} 121.9} 123.0) 121.6] 119.3) 117.6] 118.3) 118.7] 119.1] 118.2) 118.9] 120.6] 124.1] 12: 
Other utilities and public services ... 150.2] 152.8} 153.0] 153.1} 153.2} 153.5] 153.6] 153.9] 154.4) 154.9] 156.4] 155.4] 156.9] 157.6] 15 
Household furnishings and operations 121.0] 123.0} 123.0} 123.4] 123.8] 123.9] 123.6] 123.8} 124.1] 124.3] 1246] 1248) 1244] 124.5| 12 
Housefurnishings ..........05 1914.0] 1194.2) 4194.1} 114.5) 1994.7) 114.7] 1194.0) 194.1) 111.4) 111.4) 111.7] 111.9] 111.2] 111.2) 44 
Housekeeping supplies 132.3| 137.1] 137.4] 138.0) 138.3) 139.2) .139.8) 139.8) 140.4] 140.4) 140.9) 141.4] 141.0] 140.8) 14 
Housekeeping services .... 138.5} 143.7] 143.6} 143.9] 144.6] 144.7] 144.9] 145.3] 145.7] 146.3] 146.6] 146.6] 147.3] 147.6) 14 
Apparel and upkeep 4} 132.0} 128.3} 130.1} 132.7} 134.5} 133.7} 130.6] 130.0] 131.2} 134.8} 134.9] 133.7] .130.8] 12 
Apparel commodities .. 130.4] 128.7] 124.8] 126.7) 129.5] 131.4] 130.6] 127-1] 126.5] 127.8] 131.6] 131.7] 130.4] 127.2] 12 
Men's and boys’ apparel .... 126.4] 126.2] 123.4] 124.5) 126.8] 128.4] 128.4] 126.0} 124.7} 126.4) 129.1] 129.0) 129.5} 127.1| 12 
Women’s and girls’ apparel 130.9] 126.9] 121.1] 123.5] 126.9] 130.6} 129.5} 124.7] 123.4) 124.6] 129.9] 130.2] 127.7} 122.8) 11) 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel 128.1} 127.2] 123.0] 128.0} 131.2} 131.0] 129.7] 128.7] 131.5] 134.4] 133.3] 133.7] 130.4] 129.1] 12 
FOOWWOANG ese sccsniceiniciaavs-ss.-s 126.0] 125.4] 123.3] 123.6] 126.8] 127.5] 126.7] 124.1] 123.4] 125.8] 128.1] 126.2} 128.3] 127.1] 12 
Other apparel commodities 149.5] 152.4] 151.8] 155.4] 155.3] 153.1] 151.3] 148.6] 151.7] 149.7] 154.7] 153.5] 151.7) 150.8) 15 
Apparel services 155.4] 157.3] 157.2} 157.3] 157.4] 157.0] 157.2] 157.7] 158.2) 158.5) 158.9] 158.6] 159.4/ 159.7) 15 
Tear thea hoo se cicsisas he sssctestdas Savatactsen corps ew maaitctonternaapartanetnannnah 134.3] 139.1] 140.1] 139.2] 138.8] 139.4] 139.4] 139.1] 139.9] 140.4] 141.2] 143.1] 144.4| 444.0} 14 
Private transportation | 181.4] 136.3] 136.9] 136.3} 135.9} 136.3} 136.5} 136.6] 137.4] 137.5] 138.3) 140.3] 141.7| 141.0] 14 
New vehicles .. 137.6] 141.0] 140.3] 140.0] 140.0] 140.9} 142.2} 142.8] 143.2} 143.5] 143.6] 143.5] 143.4] 143.5| 14 
New cars ... .| 136.0] 139.0] 138.3] 137.9] 137.8] 136.6] 140.1] 140.7] 141.1] 141.3] 141.5) 141.3] 141.2) 141.3] 14 
Used cars > 141.7] 156.5] 157.5] 157.0] 156.5] 157.2] 157.8] 158.2) 157.9] 157.5] 157.3] 157.4] 157.6] 157.2) 15 
Motor fuel 98.5} 100.0} 103.6] 101.1 99.8 98.3 96.4) 96.4 98.6 98.2| 101.4] 108.6] 113.6] 111.2) 10 
Gasoline .... 98.2} 99.8] 103.7] 101.0] 99.7] 98.0] 96.0] 96.0] 98.2] 97.8] 101.1] 108.2} 113.3) 111.0} 10 
Maintenance and repair 150.2] 154.0] 154.0] 154.5| 155.1] 155.4] 155.7] 155.7] 156.2] 156.6] 156.9] 157.2; 157.5) 157.7) 15 
Other private transportation ... 162.1] 170.6] 169.6] 170.3] 170.1] 172.0] 172.7] 172.4] 172.7] 173.2] 172.5] 173.0| 173.1] 178.1] 17 
Other private transportation commodities .. 103.5] 104.8} 104.8] 105.0] 104.9] 105.0] 105.1] 105.2} 105.4] 105.4] 105.3] 105.1} 1049) 104.6; 10 
Other private transportation services ... 175.8} 186.0] 184.8] 185.7] 185.4] 187.7] 188.6] 188.3] 188.5} 189.2) 188.3} 189.0) 189.1) 185.2/ 18 
Public transportation 172.0] 175.9] 181.8} 177.1| 176.1] 178.7] 177.5| 170.7] 171.6} 177.4] 178.9] 179.3] 180.2) 182.5| 18 
Medical care 211.0} 220.5} 220.8} 221.6] 222.1] 222.9] 223.5] 223.8] 225.2) 226.2] 226.6) 227.0| 227.4) 227.8) 22 
Medical care commodities . 200.7} 204.5} 204.4] 204.7} 204.8} 205.7} 206.3] 206.6) 207.7| 208.5) 208.9} 209.6) 209.7} 210.5| 21 
Medical care services ..... 213.4] 224.2) 224.6] 225.6] 226.1] 226.9) 227.4] 227.8) 229.3) 230.3) 230.7) 231.1] 231.6) 231.9| 23 
Professional services ... .-| 192.5} 201.0] 201.6] 202.0] 202.4] 202.9] 203.4] 203.9] 205.0] 206.1) 206.5) 207.0) 207.7| 207.9! 20 
Hospital and related Services ..........cscesccecsesesesesesenesteteneseatesersense 245.6) 257.8) 257.6) 259.4 262.4) 262.8) 265.1) 266.4) 266.8 267.0. 267.6 268.6; 271 
Entertainment 150.1); 153.9) 153.6) 154.1 156.0} 156.2} 157.0) 158.3 
Entertainment commodities .. .| 136.1} 138.7] 138.5] 139.0 140.6] 140.7} 141.4] 142.5 
Entertainment SORVICED [resi ceccieuscksecactessstvarasemrbenusetecte trae eel 166.8} 172.0] 171.4| 172.0 174.3) 174.6] 175.5} 177.0 
198.5; 206.9} 205.7} 207.7 211.2) 211.1) 212.0) 212.6 
220.0) 225.7| 226.2} 227.4 228.9) 228.1) 229.3) 229.8 
144.6| 147.1) 146.9) 147.3 148.9} 148.9) 149.1) 149.3 


Toilet goods and personal care appliances .. 
Personal Care S@rviIC@S ..........ceceseees 


141.5) 143.1] 142.7] 143.2 
147.9) 151.5) 151.4) 151.7 
223.2) 235.5) 233.3) 236.3 
205.5] 214.4) 212.9] 213.1 


224.8| 237.3) 235.1) 238.2 
[aks 


144.8) 144.1] 143.7) 144.1 
153.5} 154.3) 155.0) 155.2 
241.6) 241.8| 243.0) 243.7 


218.6} 219.0) 223.8) 224.7 
243.5) 243.7 se 245.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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27. Continued— Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


(1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Annual 1995 1996 
Series oy Peon be Pras ‘|| 
1994 | 1995 July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. May | June | July 
Seema + == + 


All items 148.2} 152.4) 152.5) 152.9) 153.2} 153.7] 153.6] 153.5] 154.4) 154.9] 155.7] 156.3] 156.6| 156.7] 157.0 
Commodities ... | 133.8] 136.4) 136.2} 136.3] 136.8] 137.2) 137.2] 137.0] 137.8} 138.0). 139.2] 140.2] 140.4] 139.9.) 139.5 
Food and beverages . 144.9) 148.9) 148.6) 148.9| 149.4; 149.8] 149.8) 150.3) 151.4] 151.3] 152.1] 152.7| 152.5] 153.1] 153.6 
Commodities less food and beverages 126.9) 128.9) 128.5) 128.6) 129.1) 129.5} 129.4) 128.9] 129.5] 129.9] 131.3} 132.5] 133.0] 131.9] 130.9 
Nondurables less food and beverages 128.4) 129.5) 129.1) 129.3] 130.0} 130.5} 130.0} 128.8] 129.8] 130.3] 132.6] 134.7| 135.6] 133.7] 132.3 
Apparel commodities ... 130.4] 128.7} 124.8) 126.7) 129.5) 131.4) 130.6] 127.1} 126.5} 127.8] 131.6] 131.7| 130.4] 127.2] 124.5 
Nondurables less food, 130.3) 132.9) 134.3) 133.6] 133.3) 133.1] 132.6} 132.7] 134.5] 134.6] 136.2} 139.3} 141.4] 140.1] 139.3 
Durables 124.8) 128.0) 127.8) 127.7) 127.8} 128.2} 128.7] 129.0] 129.3] 129.4] 129.5} 129.5] 129.3) 129.3] 129.1 


163.1} 168.7] 169.2} 169.8} 170.0] 170.4] 170.3] 170.4] 171.3] 172.2] 172.6] 172.7] 173.1} 173.9|.174.8 
167.0] 172.4] 173.2} 173.6] 173.6] 174.1] 174.1] 174.2] 175.5} 176.3] 177.0) 177.0] 177.0] 177.6| 178.9 
136.3} 138.3] 139.7] 140.3] 139.7} 138.8] 138.1] 138.6] 139.0] 139.5} 139.6] 139.6] 141.0/ 143.1] 143.9 
168.6] 175.9] 176.5] 176.0] 175.9] 177.7| 178.0] 176.3} 176.8] 178.5] 178.5| 179.0] 179.3| 179.8| 180.3 
213.4| 224.2] 224.6] 225.6] 226.1] 226.9] 227.4] 227.8] 229.3] 230.3| 230.7| 231.1] 231.6.| 231.9| 2329 
185.4] 193.3] 192.1] 193.7] 196.2} 196.5] 197.0] 197.3] 198.1) 199.0] 199.2] 199.5] 199.9'| 200.1:| 200.6 


Transportation services .... 
Medical care services ... 
Other services 


Special indexes: k 
MAM IRONTAS FOSS !IOGL tere. sare ccsctcasveensecdsseseeettekecrbooccrsesqpacmomnve svete 149.0] 153.1) 153.4] 153.7] 154.0] 154.4] 154.4] 154.2) 155.0] 155.7| 156.5] 157.0] 157.4| 157.5] 157.7 
144.8] 148.6] 148.6] 148.9] 149.4] 149.8] 149.7] 149.6] 150.3] 150.6] 151.6] 152.4) 152.8] 152.8] 152.8 
149.5} 153.5] 153.7] 154.0] 154.3] 154.7] 154.5| 154.3} 155.3] 155.9] 156.9] 157.5] 157.8| 157.9] 158.1 
144.7| 148.6] 148.7] 149.0] 149.4] 149.8] 149.7] 149.6] 150.4] 150.9] 151.7) 152.3] 152.6] 152.7] 153.0 
127.9] 129.8] 129.5] 129.7] 130.1] 130.5} 130.4] 129.9] 130.6] 131.0] 132.4] 133.5] 134.0] 133.0] 132.0 
129.7} 130.9] 130.5} 130.8] 131.4] 131.9] 131.4] 130.4] 131.3] 131.8] 134.0] 136.0] 136.6] 135.1} 133.8 
131.6] 134.1] 135.3] 134.8] 134.5] 134.3} 134.0] 134.0] 135.6] 135.9] 137.3] 140.1] 142.0] 140.9} 140.2 
136.8] 139.3] 139.0] 139.3] 139.9] 140.4] 140.1] 139.7] 140.7] 141.0] 142.5) 143.9] 144.2] 143.6) 143.1 
170.7| 176.8| 177.3} 177.9] 178.3} 178.6] 178.6] 178.5] 179.2] 180.2] 180.4] 180.6] 181.4] 182.4/ 183.1 
158.4) 163.5} 164.1] 164.6] 164.7} 165.1] 165.0] 165.0] 165.9] 166.8] 167.2] 167.3] 167.7| 168.5] 169.4 
104.6] 105.2} 108.1} 107.4] 106.2} 104.5] 102.8] 103.3} 105.0] 104.9] 106.1] 110.0] 112.9] 113.1) 112.5 
154.1) 158.7] 158.5} 159.0] 159.5} 160.2] 160.3] 160.2} 161.0] 161.6] 162.3] 162.5) 162.5] 162.7} 163.1 
156.5) 161.2} 161.1] 161.6] 162.1] 162.8] 163.0) 162.7} 163.4] 164.2] 164.9] 165.0] 165.1] 165.2) 165.5 
137.1] 139.3] 138.3} 138.9] 139.7] 140.5} 140.7) 140.0] 140.3] 140.8] 141.9] 142.0] 141.7] 141.0) 140.3 
97.6] 98.8] 101.9] 99.7} 98.5] 97.2] 95.6] 95.9] 98.7| 98.3] 101.4] 108.1] 1123] 109.5/ 107.2 
167.6| 173.7| 174.1] 174.6] 174.9] 175.6] 175.7] 175.7| 176.6] 177.6| 178.1] 178.2| 178.4 | 179.0) 179.9 


All items less homeowners’ costs (12/82= 100) .. 
All items less medical care . 
Commodities less food 
Nondurables less food 
Nondurables less food and apparel . 
INONGUPADIOS eerie cicsvsecssscscesaecscesasseces 
Services less rent of’ shelter (12/82= 100) 
Services less medical care .. 
SOY cts nenssss-nsrerenenxtes 
All items less energy . 
All items less food and energy .. 
Commodities less food and energy .. 
Energy commodities ..... 
Services less energy 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1982-84 =$1.00 .. 
1967 =$1.00 


67.5; 65.6) 65.6) 65.4) 65.3) 65.1 65.1 65.1 64.8] 64.5} 64.2] 64.0] 63.9] 63.8 63.7 
e201) ele) 20.9) 21:8)" 20.6) 217)" 21.7) 21.7) 21.6] 20.5) 21.4) 204) 21.3) 27:3 21.3 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN WAGE EARNERS 
AND CLERICAL WORKERS: 


SORES tances etc Meee neonate tee vednnenecsadvavaniteestuvceenssaasensescoes 145.6] 149.8] 149.9] 150.2} 150.6} 151.0] 150.9] 150.9] 151.7} 152.2] 152.9) 153.6] 154.0 154.1] 154.3 
BUINCNITS (RIOT, MOO) ores aaese execs conecnsvonssnvavcnnet aspaasteernesoriscnaeruecdnscnses 433.8] 446.1] 446.5| 447.4] 448.5] 449.6] 449.5] 449.5] 451.9] 453.2] 455.6] 457.6] 458.7] 459.1) 459.7 


144.4] 148.3] 148.0] 148.3] 148.9] 149.3] 149.3] 149.8] 150.8] 150.7} 151.5} 152.2] 151.9| 152.6) 153.1 
143.9] 147.9] 147.6] 147.9] 148.5] 148.9] 148.9] 149.4] 150.5] 150.3] 151.1| 151.7] 151.5} 152.1] 152.8 
143.4| 147.9] 147.4] 147.7| 148.4] 148.9] 148.7] 149.5] 151.0) 150.5} 151.6) 152.4) 151.7} 1526] 153.3 
162.7| 167.2} 167.9] 168.5| 168.2} 168.8} 168.8| 169.2] 171.2} 171.7} 171.6] 173.0] 173.3] 174.0] 174.5 
137.0] 138.5] 137.0] 138.3} 139.2] 140.5] 141.3] 141.7] 142.5] 142.1] 142.3] 141.5] 140.8] 142.7] 143.6 
131.5] 132.5] 132.5] 132.5} 132.1] 132.8] 133.5} 134.7] 136.1] 136.9] 136.6] 136.8) 137.4] 139.7} 141.9 
164.2| 176.7| 176.1] 173.5] 177.5] 176.4] 174.4) 177.0] 180.0] 176.5} 182.7) 187.7] 183.5] 182.6| 183.4 
135.3] 140.3] 140.3] 140.8] 140.7] 140.8] 140.1] 140.1) 141.4] 141.5] 142.1] 142.4] 142.5) 142.5] 142.6 
135.2| 137.5] 138.0) 138.6] 138.3] 139.0] 138.4} 138.4] 141.3] 141.6] 142.3] 142.2) 143.5] 143.7] 144.6 
133.5| 137.1] 137.9] 137.4] 137.4] 138.0] 137.7] 137.3] 139.6] 139.6] 139.9] 139.7) 139.7] 140.6] 140.2 
122.9] 131.0] 130.0] 130.6] 131.1] 130.2] 129.8} 128.8) 129.5] 129.4] 129.2} 129.4) 128.8] 127.9] 127.1 
147.2| 150.8] 151.1] 151.9] 151.2} 151.8] 150.8} 151.9) 152.9] 153.2) 154.4) 155.1] 155.4] 155.9) 156.6 
148.8] 149.0] 149.2] 149.5] 149.9] 150.1] 150.3] 150.6] 150.9] 151.1] 151.6] 152.0] 152.3] 152.7 
153.3] 153.1] 153.8] 153.8] 154.2} 154.6] 154.3] 155.0] 156.1] 156.8) 157.3) 157.6] 157.9] 157.8 


FOOD Bt ROMO C cocicissesesedsnssesenes 
Cereals and bakery products 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 
Dairy products .............. 
Fruits and vegetables .. 
Other foods at home 

Sugar and sweets . 
Fats and oils .......... 
Nonalcoholic beverages 
Other prepared foods ... 
Food away from home 
Alcoholic beverages 


Housing .... 145.4] 146.1] 146.5] 146.5] 146.6] 146.4] 146.7] 147.5] 148.0] 148.5] 148.6| 148.9| 149.6] 150.4 
Shelter ... 161.2| 161.7] 162.1] 162.3] 162.8) 162.8] 163.1] 163.9] 164.6) 165.1; 165.2| 165.3] 165.9] 166.9 
Renters’ costs (12/84=100) .. 152.5] 153.9] 154.2} 153.3] 153.5] 152.7] 152.5] 154.4) 156.0} 157.0} 156.6] 156.4] 157.2| 159.1 
Rent, residential 157.4| 157.5} 157.8] 158.2] 158.6] 158.9] 159.3] 159.7) 160.1| 160.3} 160.6/ 160.9| 161.3] 161.9 


204.4] 213.7] 214.2] 205.6] 205.3] 197.5] 194.1] 205.5} 214.0) 219.6) 215.6) 212.0] 215.3| 226.0 
150.9] 156.0] 156.1] 156.5] 157.2} 157.8] 158.3} 158.7] 159.0) 159.3) 159.6] 159.8| 160.1 | 160.5) 161.0 
451.1] 156.2} 156.3] 156.8} 157.5} 158.1] 158.6) 159.0] 159.3} 159.5) 159.8) 160.1] 160.4 | 160.8) 161.3 
139.7| 144.6] 145.4] 145.7] 143.7] 144.3] 144.9] 145.6] 145.0] 145.6) 145.9) 146.0| 146.1 | 146.9] 147.8 
130.8] 134.5} 134.7] 134.9] 135.0] 135.7] 135.6] 135.8} 135.5} 135.7] 136.3) 136.8/ 137.5 | 137.5] 137.9 
138.1] 142.7] 142.9] 143.0] 143.0] 144.4] 144.5] 144.7] 144.6] 145.0) 145.8) 145.9| 146.8 | 146.7| 148.2 
121.1] 123.6] 124.0] 124.1] 124.3] 124.3] 123.9] 124.2} 123.6] 123.8) 124.1} 125.0/ 125.5 | 125.6| 124.8 
122.5| 123.2| 124.6] 125.3] 124.5} 123.5] 122.7] 123.3] 124.2] 124.6} 125.0} 125.2| 126.3 | 128.2| 128.7 


Other renters’ costs 
Homeowners’ costs (12/84= 100) . 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/84 = 100) 
Household insurance (12/84 = 100) .... 
Maintenance and repairs ... 
Maintenance and repair services 
Maintenance and repair commodities . 
Fuel and other utilities .. 


Fuels ... 4114.1] 110.8] 113.1] 114.0] 112.7] 110.8} 109.5} 110.2) 111.4) 111.8] 111.5) 112.3] 113.4 | 116.1] 117.0 
Fuel oil, coal, gas .. 88.7; 88.0] 87.0] 86.5} 86.5} 86.8) 87.6) 89.5) 97.4) 97.6/} 99.1] 101.6} 99.1 94.3 92.1 
Gas (piped) and electricity .... 118.7| 118.4] 121.2] 122.4] 120.8] 118.5) 116.9] 117.5} 118.0] 118.4) 117.9} 118.5| 120.0) 123.8] 125.1 


150.8] 153.2} 153.4] 153.5} 153.6] 153.9] 154.0] 154.3} 154.8] 155.4) 157.0} 156.1] 157.5] 158.2] 158.0 
119.7] 121.8] 121.8] 122.2} 122.5] 122.7] 122.3) 122.4] 122.8] 122.9] 123.2} 123.4] 123.0] 123.1] 123.2 
109.6] 109.9] 109.9] 110.2] 110.5} 110.4] 109.7] 109.7} 110.0} 110.0} 110.2) 110.5] 109.8/ 109.9] 109.8 
132.5] 137.3] 137.6] 138.3] 138.6] 139.4] 139.9] 139.9] 140.6] 140.7; 141.3) 141.7] 141.3] 141.2] 141.6 
140.6] 146.8] 146.6] 146.9] 147.8] 148.0] 148.2] 148.6] 149.0} 149.4] 149.6) 149.7) 150.1} 150.5] 151.1 


Other utilities and public services .. 
Household furnishings and operations . 
Housefurnishings ............ 
Housekeeping supplies .. 
Housekeeping services .. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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27. Continued— Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. ar 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


(1982-84=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Annual 1995 1996 
Genes average 
July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec. Jan Feb Mar 
1994 | 1995 
Mca til ANCES bl 


Apparel and upkeep 
Apparel commodities .. 
Men's and boys’ apparel 
Women’s and girls’ apparel ... 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel ... 
Footw@an' siecle ene 
Other apparel commodities 
Apparel services 


132.2] 130.9] 127.4] 129.1] 131.6] 133.4] 132.5) 129.5} 129.1) 130.2] 133.9 
129.4] 127.7| 124.0] 125.8] 128.5} 130.5] 129.5] 126.2) 125.8) 127.0} 130.9 
125.8] 125.9] 123.1] 124.2] 126.4] 127.9] 127.9] 125.8} 124.8) 126.3} 128.9 
129.2] 125.4) 120.0] 121.9) 125.4] 129.2] 127.7] 123.3] 122.3] 123.3) 128.6 
129.3} 128.1] 123.5} 129.1] 132.6] 132.8} 130.9] 129.8] 132:3}135.3| 134.7 
126.9] 126.2) 124.2] 124.4] 127.5) 128.4] 127.6] 125.0] 123.9] 126.3) 128.8 
148.7| 150.6] 149.3] 153.7| 153.2}~ 150.8) 149.1] 145.3) 149.1] 146.9) 153.7 
154.9] 156.8] 156.8] 156.9] 156.8} 156.3) 156.6] 157.1) 157.6) 157.9) 158.2 


Transportation 
Private transportation .. 
New vehicles .. 


138.8] 139.8} 138.9] 138.5] 139.0] 139.0] 138.9) 139.7) 140.0} 140.9 
131.4] 136.9] 137.7] 136.9] 136.6] 136.9] 136.9] 137.2] 138.0} 138.0) 138.8 
138.3} 141.8] 141.3] 140.9] 140.9] 141.9] 143.0] 143.7] 144.2) 144.5) 144.5 


New cars 135.7| 138.7] 138.1] 137.6] 137.4] 138.3) 139.6] 140.4] 140.8} 141.0) 141.0 
Used cars 142.4| 157.3] 158.4] 157.9} 157.4) 158.1) 158.8) 159.1} 158.9) 158.6) 158.3 
Motor fuel 98.4] 99.9] 103.5) 101.0] 99.8} 98.2} 96.3] 96.4] 98.6) 98.1) 101.4 

Gasoline ... 98.2| 99.7] 103.6] 101.0} 99.7] 97.9] 95.9] 95.9} 98.2) 97.8) 101.2 


Maintenance and repair .............ccceecsssccseesseccsssssescessseseccetecsesenenseeee 150.9] 154.8] 154.9] 155.3] 155.9} 156.2) 156.5] 156.6] 157.1] 157.6} 157.9 
Other private transportatio 157.9| 166.5] 165.6] 166.1| 166.0] 167.7] 168.5} 168.4] 168.5] 168.8] 168.1 
Other private transportation commodities .. 102.8} 104.0] 104.0] 104.2] 104.1) 104.2} 104.3] 104.4] 104.6] 104.6] 104.4 
Other private transportation services ... 171.5} 182.2) 181.1] 181.5} 181.5] 183.7] 184.6] 184.5} 184.6] 185.0) 184.1 
Public transportation 167.7| 171.9] 176.6] 172.6] 172.2] 174.8] 174.1| 169.0} 169.6] 174.6] 177.2 


Medical care i 223.1| 224.5| 225.6] 226.0 
Medical care commodities .| 198.6] 202.2} 202.2] 202.6] 202.5) 203.2] 203.9) 204.2) 205.4) 206.1) 206.5 
Medical care services ............ .| 213.0] 223.8] 224.3) 225.3} 225.8) 226.6) 227.1} 227.4) 228.9] 230.1) 230.4 


Professional services ...............: .| 193.4] 202.0) 202.7} 203.2] 203.5] 204.0] 204.5) 204.9) 206.0) 207.2} 207.6 
Hospital and related services ... | 242.7] 255.2] 255.0] 256.8] 257.5| 258.8} 259.6] 260.0) 262.3] 263.7} 264.0 


Entertainment 
Entertainment commodities .. 
Entertainment services 


152.9] 153.6] 153.8] 154.7} 156.0] 156.1 
138.7) 139.4] 139.4) 140.3} 141.4] 141.7 
173.5] 174.1] 174.6] 175.5) 176.9) 176.9 


Other goods and services ... 208.1} 209.0] 209.6] 209.9 
Tobacco products ... 5 B 228.4) 229.3) 229.8) 230.7 
Personal care ........... 5 if { x . i fi I 148.9} 149.1| 149.2] 149.3 

Toilet goods and personal care appliances .. ‘| 144.7| 144.4] 144.6] 144.6 
Personal care Services ...........:00 154.2} 154.9} 155.1} 155.2 
Personal and educational expenses .. 237.3) 238.5) 239.3) 239.5 
School books and supplies 220.3) 225.2) 225.8) 226.3 
Personal and educational services . 238.9] 239.8] 240.7] 240.9 


All items 
Commodities .... 
Food and beverages ... 


.9| 150.2| 150.6] 151.0] 150.9] 150.9! 151.7) 152.2} 152.9 
133.4] 136.4] 136.2] 136.3] 136.7) 137.1] 137.0] 136.9] 137.7] 137.9] 139.1 
144.4] 148.3] 148.0] 148.3} 148.9] 149.3] 149.3] 149.8] 150.8} 150.7) 151.5 
Commodities less food and beverages . 126.6] 129.0] 128.9} 128.9] 129.3] 129.7] 129.5) 129.0} 129.7] 130.0] 131.4 
Nondurables less food and beverages .. .| 127.9] 129.0] 128.9] 128.9] 129.6] 130.0} 129.2] 128.3] 129.3) 129.7] 132.2 

Apparel COMMOAITIS ...........-sseeessserseeeees -| 129.4] 127.7] 124.0] 125.8] 128.5} 130.5) 129.5} 126.2) 125.8] 127.0] 130.9 

Nondurables less food, beverages, and apparel . .| 130.1] 132.6} 134.2] 133.4] 133.1] 132.7] 192.1] 132.1] 133.9] 134.0] 135.7 
Durables 127.8| 127.7| 128.2} 128.6] 128.9] 129.1] 129.3] 129.3 


Services 


: 167.3| 167.7| 167.7| 167.9] 168.6] 169.4} 169.8 
Rent of shelter (12/84=100) .. 150.3) 155.0] 155.5| 156.0] 156.1] 156.6] 156.7} 156.9] 157.7] 158.4) 158.9 
Household services less rent of shelter (12/84 = 100) .| 125.4] 127.0] 128.3] 128.9] 128.3] 127.4] 126.8] 127.2] 127.6] 128.0} 128.4 
Transportation services ..... -| 165.7] 173.6] 173.7] 173.4] 173.5| 175.3] 175.8] 174.9] 175.2] 176.3] 176.4 
Medical care services . .| 213.0] 223.8] 224.3} 225.3] 225.8] 226.6] 227.1| 227.4] 228.9] 230.1] 230.4 
Other services 190.1] 189.0] 190.6] 193.0] 193.3] 193.7] 194.0] 194.9] 195.8] 195.9 


Special indexes: 

All items less food 
All items less shelier .. 
All items less homeowners’ costs (12/84= 100) 
All items less medical care 
Commodities less food 
Nondurables less food 
Nondurables less food and apparel 
INGINGOTBINOS 8-0 hin acs tuacernachecerasestanes 
Services less rent of shelter (12/84=100) . 
Services less medical care ... 
EENQTOY eaceste sence tee 
All items less energy .. 
All items less food and energy ... 

Commodities less food and eriergy 
Energy commodities ... 
Services less energy ... 


150.0) 150.3] 150.6] 150.9] 151.3) 151.2] 151.1) 151.8] 152.4) 153.2 
143.0} 146.8] 146.8] 147.1] 147.5] 147.9] 147.8] 147.8) 148.5] 148.9) 149.6 
137.0] 140.7} 140.9] 141.2} 141.4] 141.8) 141.6] 141.5) 142.4) 142.8) 143.7 
146.4] 146.6] 146.9] 147.2} 147.6] 147.5| 147.5] 148.3] 148.7) 149.5 
130.6] 130.4] 130.0] 130.7; 131.0] 132.4 
131.4] 130.7] 129.8) 130.8] 131.3] 133.6 
133.9] 133.4] 133.4] 135.1| 135.3] 136.9 
136.4] 139.0] 138.8] 138.9] 139.5] 139.9] 139.6) 139.3) 140.4] 140.5) 142.1 
152.1} 157.6] 157.9] 158.6] 158.8) 159.1] 159.1) 159.2) 159.8} 160.5) 160.7 
156.1] 161.1] 161.5] 162.1] 162.3) 162.6] 162.6] 162.8] 163.5) 164.2) 164.6 
104.1] 104.7] 107.6] 106.8] 105.5) 103.8} 102.2} 102.6] 104.3) 104.2) 105.8 
151.5] 156.1! 155.8] 156.3] 156.8] 157.5} 157.7} 157.6] 158.3) 158.8] 159.5 
153.5] 158.2} 158.0] 158.5} 159.0] 159.7) 159.9} 159.7} 160.3) 161.0) 161.7 
140.1} 140.2} 139.6] 139.9) 140.4) 141.4 
97.5| 95.8} 96.0} 98.8} 98.4) 101.5 
173.1) 173.3] 173.4] 174.2| 175.0] 175.5 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1982-84=$1.00 ... 
1967 =$1.00 


68.7; 66.8) 66.7| 666) 664) 66.2) 663] 663 


Recent data may be obtained from (202) 606-6994. 
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' 28. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
(1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated) 


ee: Se SO ae se Se ee 


M| 142.7) 143.9] 145.8) 146.5 
M] 148.0} 148.4) 150.3} 151.1 
M| 148.0] 148.3) 149.5} 150.4 
M| 150.4] 150.9] 152.4) 153.2 
M| 146.6} 147.3} 150.3} 151.1 
M]| 146.6} 147.1) 149.1] 149.9 
M| 152.8] 153.2} 154.3) 155.3 
M| 153.6] 154.0] 154.4) 155.4 
Size C - 50,000 to 
330,000 .... M| 155.2) 155.9} 158.6) 159.8 
Size classes: 
A (12/86 = 100) ...... ee M]| 137.2] 137.5] 138.6) 139.5 
Be M| 151.1] 151.6] 153.4) 153.9 
G.. M| 150.2} 151.0] 153.5) 154.4 
D M| 147.1] 147.7] 150.1) 150.9 
Selected local areas 
Chicago, IL-Northwestem IN ... M| 152.6] 153.1] 153.8) 154.6 
Los Angeles-Long 
Beach, Anaheim, CA ............. M| 154.6) 154.7) 154.6) 155.7 
M| 160.9) 161.4] 163.7) 164.8 
M| 158.0) 157.8) 159.1] 160.3 
M| 191.1) 151.5) 152.1) 152.9 
1| 150.3 - 151.6 
1] 158.4 - 162.2 
1] 147.3 - 149.0 
Miami, FL ........ 1] 148.7 - 152.0 
St. Louis, MO-IL . 1} 144.5 - 147.2 
Washington, DC-MD-VA .......... 1) 155;1 - 156.8 
2 
2 
2 
2 


' Area definitions are those established by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget in 1983, except for Boston-Lawrence-Salem, MA-NH, 
Area (excludes Monroe County); and Milwaukee, WI, Area (includes 
only the Milwaukee MSA). Definitions do not include revisions made 
since 1983. Excludes farms and the military. 

2 Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all 
areas; most other goods and services priced as indicated:. 

M - Every month. 

1 - January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2 - February, April, June, August, October, and December. 


3 Regions are defined as the four Census regions. 

- Data not available. 

NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI 
program. Because each local index is a small subset of the national in- 
dex, it has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substan- 
tially more sampling and other measurement error than the national in- 
dex. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the na- 
tional index, although their long-term trends are quite similar. Therefore, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting 
the national average CPI for use in escalator clauses. 


Recent data may be obtained from (202) 606-6994. 
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29. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


(1982-84 = 100) 


Series 


Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
Index 113.6 K 152.4 
Percent change . 3.6 41 48 2.8 
Food and beverages: 
113.5 118.2 124.9 148.9 
4.0 41 5.7 2.8 
114.2 118.5 123.0 148.5 
Percent change . 3.0 3.8 3.8 45 2.6 
Apparel and upkeep: 
IGOR S sesseesert er 110.6 115.4 118.6 124.1 132.0 
Percent change . 4.4 4.3 2.8 46 -1.0 
Transportation: 
Index 105.4 108.7 114.1 120.5 139.1 
3.0 3.1 5.0 5.6 3.6 
Medical care: 
130.1 138.6 149.3 162.8 220.5 
Percent change . 6.6 6.5 7.7 9.0 45 
Entertainment: 
INGOX: Riese acs cette 115.3 120.3 126.5 132.4 153.9 
Percent change .... < 3.3 4.3 5.2 47 2.5 
Other goods and services: 
Index 128.5 137.0 147.7 159.0 206.9 
Percent change - 5.8 6.6 7.8 7.7 4.2 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
Index 149.8 
Percent change . 
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30. Producer Price indexes, by stage of processing 


(1982 = 100) 


Annual average 


— 
1994 1995 May June July Aug. [ Sept. Oct. 


125.5 127.9 128.1 128.2 128.2 | 128.1 127.9 128.7 
123.3 125.6 125.9 126.0 126.0 125.9 125.9 126.3 
126.8 129.0 128.0 127.4 128.5 128.8 130.1 129.9 


Finished goods 
Finished consumer goods .. 
Finished consumer foods . 
Finished consumer goods excluding 
121.6 124.0 124.7 125.1 124.7 124.4 123.9 | 124.5 123.9 124.6 125.4 125.3 126.2 127.6 
116.2 118.8 120.1 120.8 120.1 119.8 119.9 119.0 117.8 118.9 120.1 120.0 121.3 123.2 
130.9 132.7 132.3 132.0 132.1 131.9 130.0 134.1 134.7 134.7 134.2 134.3 134.3 134.2 
134.1 136.7 136.5 136.4 136.6 136.6 135.7 138.0 138.3 138.1 138.3 138.4 138.3 138.6 


Nondurable goods less food 
Durable goods ...... 
Capital equipment 


intermediate materials, supplies, and 


Cy tL ee 118.5 124.9 125.3 125.8 126.0 126.0 125.9 125.4 125.1 125.1 125.2 124.7 124.9 125.5 
Materials and components for 
manufacturing 122.1 130.4 130.9 131.0 131.3 131.3 131.2 130.9 130.5 130.0 129.4 129.0 128.6 128.3 


Materials for food manufacturing ... 118.5 119.5 116.5 117.3 119.5 120.0 120.5 122.2 122.8 122.9 120.9 120.6 120.6 121.9 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing 119.2 135.1 136.9 137.2 137.4 137.1 136.9 136.2 134.9 134.2 133.1 132.4 131.4 130.3 
Materials for durable manufacturing ........ 125.2 135.6 136.4 135.9 136.4 136.4 136.0 134.7 133.9 133.2 132.1 131.2 131.0 131.0 
Components for manufacturing ................ 124.3 126.5 126.3 126.4 126.5 126.6 126.7 126.9 127.1 127.1 127.1 127.4 127.2 127.1 


Materials and components for 
construction 
Processed fuels and lubricants .. 
Containers 


136.6 142.1 142.2 142.0 142.6 142.9 143.1 142.7 142.3 142.1 141.8 141.8 142.1 142.4 
83.1 84.2 85.4 87.4 86.3 86.0 85.3 83.4 82.3 83.2 85.3 84.0 85.9 89.5 
129.7 148.8 149.0 151.4 152.0 152.0 151.7 151.3 151.1 150.4 148.5 146.7 145.3 143.3 


SUPPHCS cecceccccccececcssveecce.t 1270} 1921] 131.4] 1319] 1324] 1927] °1931| 1336] 1943) 1347] 1353] 1353] 1956] 1958 
Crude materials for further processing ..|_ 101.8 | 1027{| 1028| 103.4] 1021| 100.5| 1025| 101.7| 1038] 1060] 107.1; 1069] 1091] 1143 
Foodstutfs and feedstuffs ....ccccccee.. 1065 | 1058| 996! 1021| 1046| 1048] 1088] 1096) 1142) 1147] 1146] 1151] 1162] 1194 
Crude nonfood materials ..................| 948| 968] 1009| 1001| 966) 938/ 945! 928] 932| 964| 982] 976] 100.4) 1068 


Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods .. 
Finished energy goods ..... 
Finished goods less energy ... 
Finished consumer goods less energy 


125.1 127.5 128.0 128.3 128.0 127.8 127.2 128.3 127.9 128.4 129.0 128.9 129.6 130.6 

77.0 78.1 80.4 81.4 79.9 79.4 79.0 77.2 75.2 76.7 78.5 78.0 80.1 83.5 
134.2 136.9 136.4 136.2 136.7 136.7 136.6 138.1 138.7 138.7 138.7 138.8 139.1 138.9 
134.2 136.9 136.4 136.1 136.7 136.8 136.9 138.1 138.8 138.8 138.8 138.9 139.4 139.1 


Finished goods less food and energy ........ 137.1 140.0 139.7 139.7 139.9 139.8 139.1 141.3 141.6 141.7 141.7 141.9 141.9 141.9 
Finished consumer goods less food 

BNA ONO Mies ns ees. 139.0 141.9 141.7 141.7 142.0 141.9 141.3 143.4 143.7 143.9 143.8 144.0 144.2 144.0 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 

NNO OL QV mete i ar. 2c whens snecsnagesboianennseses 144.4 148.5 148.4 148.6 149.0 149.0 149.5 149.9 149.9 150.3 150.6 150.9 161.1 151.0 


Intermediate materials less foods and 
118.7 125.5 126.0 126.6 126.6 126.6 126.4 125.8 125.3 125.2 125.3 124.8 125.0 125.5 
114.8 114.8 110.7 111.6 113.6 114.8 115.9 118.7 121.2 123.0 123.3 122.9 123.5 125.6 

83.0 84.1 85.2 87.3 86.2 85.9 85.2 83.3 82.2 83.1 85.1 83.9 85.8 89.3 


Intermediate foods and feeds 
Intermediate energy goods 


Intermediate goods less energy ............. 126.3 | 1340] 1341] 1343] 1347| 1349] 1349] 1348] 1346] 1344] 1340] 193.7] 1335 | 133.4 
Intermediate materials less foods and 
OT Yeisen ttre ester: ecccae qnececarateieiensseciiee 127.1 135.2 135.6 135.7 136.1 136.1 136.1 135.8 135.4 135.1 134.7 134.4 134.2 133.9 


72.1 69.4 72.4 Vases) 68.2 65.6 67.4 66.9 68.3 72.5 75.0 74.2 78.6 87.2 
119.3 123.5 120.9 122.7 123.6 122.9 124.8 124.0 126.5 126.6 126.6 127.0 127.2 129.2 
156.2 173.6 180.5 180.6 177.0 174.0 170.7 165.5 162.2 161.4 161.7 161.6 159.4 158.8 


Crude energy materials 
Crude materials less energy 
Crude nonfood materials less energy 


Recent data may be obtained from (202) 606-7705. 
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31. Producer price indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


(December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Annual 
average 


Coal mining (12/85=100) .. 

Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100) .. 

Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, except fuels 


Total manufacturing industries .... 
Food and kindred products ... 
Tobacco manufactures ... K y 
Textile Mill PrODUCES .........:csesseecsesecvesseeneseeses 22) 113.6) 1165 
Apparel and other finished product 

made from fabrics and similar 
TUVRRQT IGS Siecs cc arc cats wctaaasteeavavscntsesnebererstecerenes 23] 119.7] 120.6 


Petroleum refining aid roland products ee 29) 74.8) 77.2 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products 30) 117.1) 123.3 
Leather and leather products ...........cc 31] 130.6] 134.1 
Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products .. 32| 119.6] 124.3 
Primary metal industries ..............c::sesseceesees 33} 117.0] 128.2 


Fabricated metal products, except 
machinery and transportation 
CHMDIINGTI eos ee vn acvevesesern cancer cnet rete onscccneasacese 34] 120.3) 124.8 


Machinery, except electrical «0.0.0... cee 35] 117.5] 119.0 
Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies 
Transportation equipment 
Measuring and controlling instruments; 
Photographic, medical, optical goods; 
WELCTIOS; 'CIOCKS sisccssccczs-tysscsvsavvsesiecansecoccravace 38) 122.1) 124.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
(12/85=100) ace aye lea ee 39} 123.3} 125.9 


Service industries: 
Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100) ..... 
U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) ... 
Water transportation (12/92 = 100) . 
Transportation by air (12/92=100) .. m4 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/86 = 100) 


Recent data may be obtained from (202) 606-7705. 


32. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1982 = 100) 
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33. U.S. export price Indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(1990=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Category 


Food and live animals 
Meat and meat preparations 00.0... eeecccsecssscsssseseenesessesesseerestentseensaenteneaes 
Cereals and cereal preparations ..... 

Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry 


Crude materials, inedible, except fuels 
Hides, skins, and furskins, raw .... 
Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits .... 
Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed) . 
Cork and wooed ..... 
Pulp and waste paper . 
Textile fibers and their waste 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap ... 


Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products ... 
Coal, coke, and briquettes 
Petroleum, petroleum products, and related 

WNGaUMMe RMN tence irre ssasstaasetucsesvasese comin eek nse tb vaitruseventarestecasereccteaivosrescxaxoasancide 


Animal and vegetable olls, fats, and waxes .. 


Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ... 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products ... 
Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations 
Plastics in primary forms (12/92=100) ....... 
Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92=100) .. 
Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ... 


Manufactured goods classified chiefly by 
MMVMEIDTUMID etek cease estes tees cssns troset cons ccsnsccteseatseseanksndcscovevsuaisgiatascvessdvoscdensvavioususnses 
Rubber manufactures, 1.0.8... cscccecesesssssesesnessenssssseeseeneneensscencanenseseneenees 
Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 


Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. . 
Nonferrous metals ... 


Machinery and transport equipment 
Power generating machinery and equipment .. 
Machinery specialized for particular industries ... 
General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

and machine parts ............ccccececeeseeeeeeee 
Computer equipment and office machines .. 
Telecommunications and sound.recording a 
reproducing apparatus and equipment ... 
Electrical machinery and equipment .. 
Road vehicles 


Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatus .... 


Sire 1995 1996 
Rev. 3 Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
| Seed Sa) potas 
0} 1196] 123.7] 1265 | 1283] 128.8] 131.1 | 131.5] 134.1 | 1408 | 146.0 | 1428 
01 | 118.2} 120.3 | 1189) 121.3] 122.7] 117.4] 113.8] 113.8] 1158 | 1141 117.7 
04 | 123.0 | 1285 | 135.2 | 142.0] 144.2 | 1496] 1528] 157.1 | 173.4 183.8 174.6 
05 | 127.9 | 134.2 | 132.2] 1246 | 121.6] 123.2] 121.7] 125.7 ]1269 |- 1265 | 1286 
2| 1246 | 123.7 | 122.0 | 1204] 1205 | 1215] 1179] 114.1] 1192 | 1127 | 1126 
21| 95.0) 900] 87.2] 927] 91.2] 905] 91.0] 91.2) 901 | 922 : 
22| 99.3] 103.0] 107.1] 1125] 113.8] 122.0] 120.5] 119.7.| 1280 | 1292 | 127.2 
23 | 117.9] 117.5] 1165] 1129] 1122] 110.6] 110.2] 110.3] 107.6 | 1077 | 1084 
24 | 149.7 | 148.7 | 148.4 | 148.1] 149.5 | 150.7 | 151.9] 150.7] 148.0 | 1458 | 145.4 
25 | 168.6 | 157.5] 150.2| 140.1 | 133.5 | 135.0] 1141] 928] 815.) 804 85.2 
26} 117.3 | 122.6 | 122.0] 120.7] 123.5] 121.2 | 118.7] 1168] 117.0 | 117.3 114.3 
27| 987| 986] 986] 985| 980] 983] 97.3] 97.2| 971] 969 95.1 
28 | 117.6] 117.9 | 112.7 | 107.8] 109.8] 109.2] 108.7] 108.3] 4090 | 1085 | 1069 
3] 904] 914] 915] 920] 928] 974] 958] 97.2] 1010] 926] 99.3 
32|} 98.0] 985] 985] 987] 986! 999] 993] 995] 097] 965] 1001 
33 | 822] 837 | 838] 847| 864] 932] 91.0] 931] go7] 869| 953 
113.4 
4] 1169] 115.5 | 114.9 | 117.8 | 117.4] 114.1 | 108.2 | 106.2 | 1083 | 1156 
5 | 114.2] 1124 | 111.1] 110.2} 109.9 | 110.1] 110.4] 1105 | 1107 | 1112 one 
54 | 109.4] 109.3 108.6] 108.9] 108.7 | 109.7] 109.7] 111.0] 1105 | 1106 
55 | 111.3] 110.9] 1120] 1116] 1120] 114.8] 114.0] 1108] i119 | 1145 | 1178 
57 | 131.2 | 1265 | 123.0 | 121.4] 119.8 | 121.1] 121.4] 1227] 1258 | i276 | 1278 
58 | 109.9] 109.8 | 109.4 109.6] 109.0} 110.0] 109.8] 109.2] 4078 | 1076 | 1085 
59} 115.5 | 115.9 | 1156] 115.7] 115.7] 1158] 1168] 115.9] 4470 | 4474 | 1173 
6| 1156] 115.7] 1158] 1148] 1143] 1148] 113.9 | 119.4)] 1129 | 1131 | 1125 
62 | 118.0] 118.0} 119.0] 1196] 119.5 | 119.8] 120.3] 119.0] 1193 | 1195 | 1198 
64 | 1248 | 125.1 | 124.7 | 121.8] 119.6 | 117.3 | 114.3 | 113.6 | 110.9 409.9 | 107.9 
66 | 109.7 | 109.5] 109.5] 109.4] 1105] 111.1 | 1121] 111.6] q405 | 1120 | 1109 
68 | 1148] 1139] 1125] 108.4] 107.9] 109.5} 107.5] 105.5 | i966 | 1075 | 1065 
4055 | 1054 | 108.8 
7 | 104.8 | 105.0] 105.2] 105.4] 105.2] 105.3 | 105.4 | 105.2 ‘Para lh pie 
71 | 1149} 1151] 1168] 117.4] 117.4] 118.2] 118.7] 118.5 | 1194 entat NN aa 
72 | 114.0} 1138] 113.9] 114.1] 114.9] 115.4] 115.0 | 115.1 | 1164 ; 
74| 111.5 | 1126] 1123] 1125] 1123] 1139] 1198] 113.6 | 1140. | 1140 | 1146 
75| 755] 752| 746| 742| 742| 730] 728] 725] 718 | 713 me 
76 | 106.4] 106.2 | 106.2 | 106.9] 105.3 | 105.8 105.7 | 107.7 | 1078 | 107.2 | 1077 
77 | 104.1 | 104.2 | 103.8 | 103.7 | 103.6 | 103.5 | 103.7 | 103.1 | 403.2 | 103.0 102.8 
78 | 108.0} 108.1 | 108.8} 109.1 | 109.1 | 109.0] 109.0] 109.1 | 4090 | 109.1 | 109.2 
87 | 1136] 1138] 1139] 114.1] 1139] 114.4] 1149] 1149] 4448] 1447 | 1155 


Recent data may be obtained from (202) 606-7155. 
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34. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(1990=100, unless otherwise indicated) 


Category 


Food and live animals 
Meat and meat preparations .... 
Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 

GCUIALIC IMIVORGDNEAES bes crsencrss ccecetsstecancacctnostrssotencessanstaspatsoconsranseaent sacs 
Cereals and cereal preparations 
Vegetables and fruit, prepared fresh or dried 
Sugars, sugar preparations, and honey 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 

thereof ... 


Beverages and tobacco ... 
Beverages 


Crude materials, inedible, except fuels 
Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed) .. 
Cork and Wood ..........0- 
Pulp and waste paper ..... 
Crude fertilizers 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 
Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. 


Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products 
Petroleum, petroleum products, and related 
materials 
Gas, natural and manufactured 
Electrical energy .. 


Animal and vegetable oils, fats, amd WaxeS .....0..........cccecscseeseseeteeeseneeeees 


Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. .. 
Inorganic Chemicals .........ccceccceseeeeee 
Dyeing, tanning, and coloring materials 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products ... 
Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations ... 
Fertilizers 
Plastics in primary forms (12/92=100) . 
Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92=100) . 
Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. .......... 


Manufactured goods classified chiefly by material .. 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. cone 
Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper pulp, 

Paper, or paperboard .. 
Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 
Nonferrous metals ............00 
Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. 


Machinery and transport equipment 
Machinery specialized for particular industries 
General industrial machinery and equipment, n.e.s 

ENA irACH AMS) PALS 5s. 5 aivccescs cas scvesenessesties peassuartesyeconamsceanemmencaNsseaare cas 
Computer equipment and office MACHINES .........csessesseecnesessesseeneeneesees 
Telecommunications and sound recording and 

reproducing apparatus and equipment .. 
Electrical machinery and equipment ei 
PROB MONNGIOS ie cccost.cseuscsn shes ntroas bs ctransa cs csesanrzenctscesuv innate smencdesexanee casero reser 


FOOTWOBN sons catetasssnsach cuashe-cescashnvncesnasupsneto enalnecs fut usey rieaeeahaer fheaeal nea eater eeaacenst sna 
Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
and optical goods, n.e.s 


- Data not available. 
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sitc es 

Rev-3 | oct. | Nov. _| Dec. 
0} 1126 | 1127] 1122 
o1| 828] 835] 842 
03 | 121.6] 119.0 | 118.0 
04 | 105.6 | 106.0 | 108.3 
05] 1145] 1143 | 121.1 
o6 | 1025] 1025] 1022 
07 144.7 148.4 133.8 
115.9 116.1 117.6 

V1 115.4 115.6 115.8 
21 124.0 | 126.0 | 125.2 
23 | 139.4] 145.5 | 155.1 
24| 144.1] 139.6] 135.8 
25| 118.7 | 122.2] 1221 
27| 983]! 100.2] 99.4 
28} 107.8 | 1089 108.3 
29 | 143.9] 1586 | 153.1 
3| 754] 758| 79.2 
33 | 75.1] 756] 79.1 
34] 778) 77.5| 80.0 
35| 78.4] 748| 756 
4| 1709 | 1761 | 1768 
5| 111.9] 1119] 111.9 
521 1142] 1132] 113.3 
53 | 108.6 | 109.4 | 109.7 
54 | 128.3 | 129.7] 129.5 
55 | 123.4| 1248 | 125.2 
56 | 110.9] 1108 | 113.0 
57 | 1085 | 109.9] 111.5 
58 | 110.6 | 109.2 | 1069 
59 | 109.8 | 110.8] 1121 
6| 114.2] 1139] 1139.6 
62] 106.9] 1068 | 106.6 
64] 136.0] 136.1 | 136.7 
66 | 111.9] 1120] 1121 
68 | 1027] 101.9] 1022 
69 | 114.5] 1123] 1115 
7 | 109.5 | 109.7 | 109.7 
72| 115.7] 1163 | 118.0 
741 1168] 117.5 | 117.6 
75| 925] 827| 822 
76ul NS7O4| O7.2N\ 97.7 
77| 106.4 | 106.4 | 106.1 
78 | 117.8] 117.8 | 117.7 
85| 1026] 1027 | 1028 
a8 | 114.0] 1146 | 114.7 


1996 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 
107.4 | 112.1 | 110.5 | 115.1 | 114.9 | 109.9 | 109.3 
82.6 80.6 79.2 78.8 78.5 Tie 78.3 
117:2 | 118.0 | 118.4 | 119.3 | 119.5 | 120.9 | 119.4 
109.4 | 108.4 | 107.4 |} 107.2 | 1198] 119.1 | 112.3 
105.9 | 120.1 | 1166 | 130.4 | 1266} 1125 | 114.3 
101.8 | 100.5 | 100.5 | 101.6 | 101.9 | 101.3 | 100.7 
133.8.}- 140.5-|-136.1 | 141.1 | 143.7 | 135.5 | 132.4 
117.5 | 117.7 | 1183 | 119.0 |] 119.3} 119.4 | 120.0 
116.1 | 116.2} 116.0 | 1165] 116.4 | 116.5 | 116.7 
124.6 | 123.1 | 119.3 | 11814 | 116.1 | 116.8 | 115.1 
156.3 | 148.2 | 155.2 | 144.5 | 140.3 | 140.5 | 135.5 
138.0 | 142.0} 140.2 | 145.4 | 152.4 | 160.5 | 157.2 
114.5 | 104.8 88.3 81.7 66.5 69.2 73.5 
93.5 93.8 - - = = = 
108.8 | 107.9} 108.4 | 108.6 | 108.5} 109.4 | 102.8 
161.2 | 181.9 - - - - - 
82.9 81.8 88.6 95.7 92.6 86.8 88.2 
82.8 81.6 88.6 96.3 93.0 87.0 88.3 
83.7 83.5 89.1 90.6 88.1 85.8 87.4 
74.8 76.1 - - - - ~ 
179.2 | 182.4 - - = = = 
T1254.) A924.) 112.0, | 19 03'-] Ae | SOLO 
113.6 | 114.1 | 114.7 | 114.0 | 113.9] 112.3 | 113.0 
110.3 | 111.6 | 111.4 | 111.2 | 110.8 | 110.2 | 109.7 
128.7 | 128.1 | 127.3 | 127.4 | 126.4 | 125.7 | 125.6 
130.4 | 128.2 | 126.6 | 127.0 | 125.1 | 1226 | 123.6 
114.1 116.3 - - - = = 
112.1 | 112.5 | 111.8 | 113.5 | 112.0 | 106.0 | 104.7 
105.2 | 101.5 | 100.9 97.7 97.7 98.9 98.2 
113.4 | 114.4] 115.5 | 115.4 | 115.5 | 115.0 | 114.1 
113.1 | 1128 | 112.5 | 112.0 | 111.2 | 111.0 | 109.7 
105.7 | 105.8 | 105.0 | 105.0 | 105.3 | 105.1 | 104.3 
135.6 | 135.4 | 133.7 | 131.4 | 127.6 | 126.6 | 124.0 
112:4 | 112.3 | 113.2] 113.6) 413.4.) 1434 9)6 14834 
101.3 | 100.4 | 100.1 99.3 98.5 98.7 93.7 
111.6 | 112.2 | 441.7 | 111.8] 110.8] 110.5 | 111.0 
109.5 | 109.4 | 108.9 | 108.6 | 108.3 | 107.9 | 107.8 
117.4 | 117.9 | 118.9 | 117.6 | 117.3 | 117.0 | 116.6 
117.7 | 117.2 | 117.0 | 1166 | 116.5 | 116.4 | 116.7 
81.9 81.3 79.7 79.0 77.8 76.8 76.4 
97.3 96.9 96.5 96.4 95.9 95.7 95.3 
105.9 | 105.4 | 104.7 | 103.9 | 103.3 | 102.4 | 101.9 
117.5 | -417.5 | 117.4 | 1174ulett7i4eh: a7 ee 
102.9 | 102.9 | 103.3 | 103.3 | 103.2 | 103.3 | 102.3 


114.1 


113.4 


35. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


(1990 = 100 unless otherwise indicated) 


1995 1996 
Category 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb Mar. Apr. May June July 
Patek CIMA ICODDETNES SS crnccenencesstyesesccscppsesenneorerntueceesensersecacsctesesesnsnaeancernee 109.5 109.4 109.4 109.9 109.7 109.5 110.2 110.6 110.4 109.9 
Foods, feeds, and beverages 122.8 125.1 125.5 128.0 128.1 130.1 137.0 141.6 138.7 136.7 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages 122.8 125.8 126.6 129.7 129.9 132.4 140.3 145.4 141.8 139.0 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food 
POOR rer eare ieee ones casts catarsecmbsoncsassnctresnecsracpee¥cekcy eatnansveecessxanvetoce 120.0 116.0 112.5 109.8 109.6 107.1 104.3 105.3 108.7 113.1 
Industrial supplies and materials ..........:..cccsccesscssesesssseesetescereeeenenees 112.9 111.6 111.6 112.1 110.8 109.8 109.6 109.8 109.4 108.7 
Agricultural industrial supplies 
and materials ... 111.9 113.2 114.9 113.4 111.5 110.2 109.8 110.6 109.6 107.3 
Petpet NOC IE RCERG See etsrc tcc c coon cer ceccsnunsnvedessaessevarveierevinsenavevesserers 94.3 94.7 95.2 98.8 98.4 99.6 102.8 102.6 101.7 101.4 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials 113.7 111.8 111.2 111.5 109.9 108.5 107.9 108.0 107.9 107.4 
Selected building materials 144.3 143.7 144.6 145.1 145.4 144.6 142.7 142.4 141.3 140.7 
Capital goods .. 105.3 105.5 105.3 105.5 105.7 105.6 105.7 105.6 106.0 105.7 
Electric and electrical generating 
equipment 108.9 109.0 109.1 108.9 108.9 108.9 108.9 109.0 109.0 109.2 
Nonelectrical machinery 101.6 101.6 101.4 101.6 101.6 101.7 101.8 101.5 101.5 100.9 
Automotive vehicles, parts, ANd ENGINES .............ccsessscersesnesesneneenees 108.9 109.1 109.0 109.0 109.0 108.9 108.9 109.1 109.1 109.1 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive ... 109.7 109.9 109.8 110.2 110.5 110.6 111.0 110.7 110.8 110.8 
Nondurables, manufactured 112.0 112.2 112.2 112.9 112.7 112.9 113.0 113.2 113.3 113.2 
Durables, manufactured 107.8 107.7 107.5 107.7 108.1 108.1 108.4 107.7 108.1 108.3 
Agricultural commodities .... 120.3 123.0 124.0 126.1 125.8 127.5 133.6 137.8 134.8 132.1 
Nonagricultural commodities . NV 108.3 108.0 107.8 108.1 107.8 107.5 107.5 107.5 107.6 107.3 
ene ee ee ee ee ee ee 


36. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(1990=100) 


ALL COMMODITIES ............-.cccssesstecssecsteerees 


Foods, feeds, and beverages 


Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages . 


Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food 


PVOCRNCN SS oer itcs ae csacnsssessccvavssagaserpeaverssess 


Industrial supplies and materials ............... 


Fuels and lubricants 
Petroleum and petroleum products 


Paper and paper base stocks .................. 


Materials assiciated with nondurable supplies 


and materials ... 
Selected building materials 


Unfinished metals associated with durable goods 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods 


Capital goods 


Electric and electrical generating equipment 


Nonelectrical machinery .. 


Automotive vehicles, parts and engines .. 


Consumer goods, excluding automotives 
Nondurables, manufactured 
Durables, manufactured ......... 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods . 


+ 
106.2) 106.4 106.8 107.0 106.8 107.5 108.4 107.7 106.5 106.3 
174 118.0 117.0 114.3 117.7 116.1 119.9 120.5 117.3 115.9 
115.0 116.8 115.8 112.2 116.6 114.3 119.2 120.1 115.2 113.8 
122.1 120.7 119.7 119.4 120.0 120.4 121.2 121.4 122.5 120.9 
98.0 98.0 99.4 100.6 99.7 102.7 105.6 103.6 100.9 100.9 
76.6 77.0 80.5 84.3 83.2 90.2 97.6 94.4 88.5 89.8 
74.8 75.2 78.6 82.4 81.3 88.2 95.7 92.5 86.5 87.8 
133.0 134.0 134.4 131.3 128.6 122.6 119.1 112.1 111.8 111.1 
112.0 112.2 112.4 111.8 111.2 112.6 111.3 111.2 110.4 110.3 
126.7 124.4 120.8 121.6 123.0 122.6 124.7 127.8 132.0 130.8 
106.6 105.8 105.1 104.4 103.9 103.7 103.2 102.7 103.0 100.0 
109.7 110.1 110.2 107.9 107.5 108.0 107.3 107.5 105.2 103.6 
105.6 106.1 106.0 106.0 105.6 105.0 104.4 103.8 103.3 103.0 
111.5 112.6 112.5 112.8 112.3 112.0 111.6 111.2 110.7 110.6 
104.0 104.3 104.2 103.9 103.5 102.9 102.2 101.6 101.0 100.6 
115.6 115.6 115.6 115.3 115.5 115.3 115.4 115.3 115.1 115.3 
107.6 107.8 108.3 108.3 108.3 108.1 108.1 108.1 107.8 107.6 
107.6 107.8 108.1 108.2 108.1 108.1 108.2 108.4 108.3 108.0 
107.1 107.1 107.6 107.5 107.3 107.3 107.2 107.0 106.9 106.8 
112.3 113.8 115.3 116.2 118.0 114.5 114.6 114.5 111.7 112.4 
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37. U.S. international price indexes for selected categories of services 


(1990=100 unless otherwise indicated)) 


Alp freight: (MDOUMNG): occresccsseoacsvassncssncosancspaecusseeiissstadesvanauaey caidas 
Ale. freight) (OUUDOUG))nccscccs cecvscnspeccsonctanvasesveosscsanprascuvesnteradacuacans 96.2 


Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers) 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers) . 
Ocean liner freight (inbound) .... 


38. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


(1992 = 100) 
Quarterly Indexes 
Item 1993 te 1994 
IV | Is u MW IV | " 
Business: 
Output per hour of all persons .. 100.9; 100.4} 100.5) 101.1 101.2} 100.7) 101.2 
Compensation per hour 103.3} 104.0} 104.2) 104.7} 105.6) 106.6} 107.8 
Real compensation per hour . 99.3 99.4 99.0 98.6 98.9 99.1 99.4 99.8} 100.3) 100.2} 100.3 
Unit labor costs ...........0 102.4] 103.6} 103.6) 103.6) 104.4; 105.8} 106.5) 107.1] 108.4) 108.7) 109.5 
Unit nonlabor payments .. 104.9} 104.5} 105.7} 107.6] 107.8} 107.4) 107.7] 108.2} 106.6) 107.3) 107.7 
Implicit price deflator 103.3} 103.9} 104.4) 105.1) 105.6} 106.4/ 106.9} 107.5} 107.8} 108.2] 108.8 
Nonfarm business: 
Output per hour of all persons .. 100.8; 100.2} 100.5} 101.0] 101.2} 100.8) 101.3] 101.8} 101.5) 102.0} 102.1 
Compensation per hour ... 103.0) 103.7} 104.0} 104.6/- 105.5} 106.5); 107.7] 108.8} 109.9] 110.7] 111.7 
Real compensation per hour . 98.9 99.1 98.8 98.4 98.8 99.0 99.3 99.8; 100.2; 100.2} 100.1 
Unit labor costs ............4: 102.2} 103.4) 103.5} 103.5} 104.3] 105.6) 106.3] 106.8} 108.2) 108.6) 109.4 
Unit nonlabor payments .. 105.3} 104.9} 106.3] 108.4] 108.4; 108.1)/ 108.4) 108.8] 107.0} 107.3) 107.3 
Implicit price deflator ... 103.3} 103.9) 104.5} 105.3! 105.7} 106.5) 107.1] 107.5} 107.8) 108.1; 108.7 
Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees ............ccseseee 102.5} 102.7) 102.5} 102.4; 102.9) 102.2} 102.9) 104.2} 104.8) 105.1 105.6 
Compensation per hour 102.8} 103.7} 103.7) 104.1] 104.8} 105.6) 106.8) 107.8} 108.9} 109.6) 110.6 
Real compensation per hour . 98.8 99.2 98.6 98.0 98.1 98.2 98.4 98.9 99.3 99.1 99.1 
Total unit costs ...... 100.1] 101.3} 100.5) 101.0} 100.9} 102.5) 103.0} 102.5} 102.8] 102.9} 103.2 
Unit labor costs .. 100.4; 101.0} 101.2} 101.6} 101.9} 103.4) 103.8} 103.5} 103.9] 104.3) 104.7 
Unit nonlabor costs 99.2} 102.1 98.7 99.3 98.3} 100.0} 100.9 99.7} 100.0 99.3 98.9 
Unit profits 0... 128.4] 120.5} 134.5) 136.5} 141.5} 130.9] 130.1) 142.1) 140.4) 145.1) 147.6 
Unit nonlabor payments .. 106.1} 106.4; 107.1} 108.0} 108.4) 107.2} 107.8} 109.6} 109.4; 110.0) 110.3 
Implicit price deflator 102.2} 102.8; 103.1} 103.7} 104.0) 104.7] 105.1} 105.5}; 105.7} 106.1} 106.6 
Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all persons .. 103.1} 104.8} 106.2} 106.6) 107.7} 108.3) 109.0} 110.4) 111.5} 113.0} 113.6 
Compensation per hour .......... 103.6] 104.4). 104.7) 105.5} 106.4) 107.2} 108.3) 109.7) 110.8) 110.9) 112.5 
Real compensation per hour . 99.5 99.9 99.5 99.4 99.6 99.7 99.9} 100.6} 101.0} 100.3) 100.8 
Unit labor costs 99,7 98.6 99.0 98.8 99.0 99.4 99.3 99.4 98.2 99.0 
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97.9 


127.4 
122.5 


39. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


(1987=100) 


Private business: 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Output per unit of capital services 
Multifactor productivity .. 


Output .... 37.8 57.4 67.9 79.9} 100.0} 104.3} 107.0) 107.9] 106.5} 109.3) 112.5] 117.4 - 
Inputs: 
Labor input 66.7 74.2 78.7 86.8 100.0 104.2 107.2 107.8 106.5 107.5 110.4 114.8 - 
Capital services .. 32.6 49.9 56.6 75.5 100.0 102.9 105.7 108.1 109.8 111.4 113.5 116.6 - 


Combined units of labor and capital input 
Capital per hour of all persons 


Private nonfarm business: 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Output per unit of capital services 
Multifactor productivity .. 


Output 37.4 57.4 68.3 80.2 100.0 104.5 107.1 107.8 106.4 108.9 112.4 117.1 - 
Inputs: 
DOT WIDUR rensicescacstaxpronanunsenctesverexssonces «cascatsn ae cetesas 61.4 72.0 76.9 85.7; 100.0} 104.4) 107.6) 108.3) 106.8) 108.0) 111.2) 115.6 - 
Capital services 30.5 47.7 54.5 74.2 100.0 103.2 106.2 108.8 110.6 112.4 114.7 118.0 - 


Combined units of labor and capital input 
Capital per hour of all persons 


Manufacturing: 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PersONs ...........cccsesseseseeeeee 45.9 61.3 69.4 79.1 100.0) 101.1 102.8) 104.7} 107.2} 111.1 113.4 - - 
Output per unit of capital services ... «| 122.7] 116.6} 126.9} 102.5} 100.0) 101.6} 100.6 97.0 93.0 93.5 94.5 - - 
Multifactor productivity .. 67.6 80.1 87.8 86.4; 100.9) 100.6] 100.3 99.8 99.7} 102.4) 103.5 - - 
40.8 61.6 74.0 82.1 100.0 104.2 106.4 105.9 104.1 107.2 111.0 - - 


Inputs: 

Hours of all persons 88.9} 100.6) 106.6} 103.8} 100.0) 103.1 103.5) 101.2 97.1 96.5 97.8 - - 
Capital services ... 33.2 52.8 58.3 80.1 100.0} 102.6) 105.8} 109.2; 111.9) 114.6) 117.4 - - 

- Data not available. consistency with the December 1991 comprehensive revisions to the National 
NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised for Income and Product Accounts. 


40. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


(1992= 100) 


Item 1960 1973 1984 1986 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1992 1994 1995 


Business: 
Output per hour of all persons .. 
Compensation per hour .......... 
Real compensation per hour . 
Unit labor costs .. 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


51.5 70.4 78.2 90.3 94.2 94.6 95.3 96.1 96.7 | 100.0 | 100.2 | 100.7 | 101.2 
13.7 23.6 29.0 69.8 77.0 83.5 85.8 90.7 95.1 | 100.0 | 102.5 | 104.5 | 108.2 
64.8 85.4 91.7 94.2 98.5 99.0 97.1 97.4 97.9 | 100.0 99.5 99.0 99,7 
26.6 33.6 37.1 77.2 81.7 88.3 90.0 94.4 98.3 | 100.0 | 102.3 | 103.8 | 107.0 
24.6 30.8 36.8 78.5 81.6 84.1 91.3 93.5 96.6 | 100.0 | 102.8 | 106.5 | 107.5 
25.8 32.6 37.0 77.7 81.6 86.8 90.5 94.0 97.7 | 100.0 | 102.5 | 104.7 | 107.1 


Nonfarm business: 

Output per hour of all persons .. 54.9 72.7 80.8 91.5 94.9 95.2 95.7 96.2 96.9 | 100.0 | 100.2 | 100.7} 101.3 
Compensation per hour .......... 14.3 23.8 29.2 70.3 77.3 83.6 85.9 90.6 95.1 | 100.0 | 102.3 | 104.3 | 108.2 
Real compensation per hour . 67.8 86.2 92.4 94.9 99.0 99.2 97.1 97.3 97.9 | 100.0 99.3 98.8 99.6 
Unit labor costs ..........0.. 26.0 32.8 36.2 76.8 81.5 87.8 89.7 94.2 98.1 | 100.0 | 102.1 | 103.7 | 106.7 
Unit nonlabor payments 24.0 30.3 34.3 774 81.3 83.8 90.7 93.1 96.8 | 100.0 | 103.4 | 107.0 | 108.1 
Implicit price deflator 25.3 31.9 35.5 77.0 81.4 86.4 90.0 93.8 97.6 | 100.0 | 102.5 | 104.9 | 107.2 


Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees 
Compensation per hour ... 
Real compensation per hour . 
Total unit costs ....... 


54.5 68.2 73.6 88.9 93.0 96.0 94.9 95.9 97.4 | 100.0 | 101.3 | 102.6 | 103.6 
15.5 25.2 30.6 71.3 78.2 84.4 86.6 91.2 95.5 | 100.0 | 102.2 | 104.1 | 107.3 
73.4 91.0 96.6 96.3 | 100.1 100.1 98.0 97.9 98.4 | 100.0 99.2 98.5 98.8 
27.4 35.9 40.2 81.2 84.9 88.4 92.5 96.2 99.4 | 100.0 | 100.6 | 100.9 | 102.7 


Unit labor costs ... 28.4 36.9 41.5 80.2 84.1 87.9 91.3 95.1 98.0 | 100.0 | 100.9 | 101.4 | 103.6 
Unit nonlabor costs 24.8 33.4 36.7 83.8 87.0 89.6 95.8 99.0 | 103.1 | 100.0 99.9 99.6 | 100.1 
Unit profits ..........cce 52.3 47.3 59.2 | 105.4 90.1 107.7 98.1 93.9 91.9 | 100.0 | 114.8 | 133.4 | 136.0 


31.3 36.6 41.9 88.9 87.8 93.8 96.3 97.8 | 100.5 | 100.0 | 103.4 | 107.5 | 108.5 


Unit nonlabor payments 
29.3 36.8 41.6 83.0 85.3 89.8 92.9 96.0 98.8 | 100.0 | 101.7 | 103.4 | 105.2 


Implicit price deflator 


Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all persons .. % - - - 80.6 87.4 90.9 92.5 94.2 96.5 | 100.0 | 102.1 106.1 109.8 
Compensation per hour ... - - - 71.4 78.6 84.0 86.7 90.9 95.7 | 100.0 | 102.4 | 105.1 | 109.0 
Real compensation per hour . - - - 96.4 | 100.6 99.6 98.1 97.6 98.6 | 100.0 99.4 99.5 | 100.3 
Unit labor costs ............. - - 88.5 89.9 92.3 93.7 96.5 99.1 | 100.0 | 100.3 99.0 99.3 
Unit nonlabor payments - - 93.0 86.4 91.8 96.9 | 100.6 99.9 | 100.0 | 101.1 - - 
Implicit price deflator - - 91.3 87.8 92.0 95.7 99.0 99.6 | 100.0 | 100.8 - - 


- Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 
41. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


(1987 = 100) 
Industry SIC 1973 1979 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 

Iron mining, usable ore 101 50.8 50.9 | 100.0 | 103.1 98.4 88.5 85.0 83.3 86.9 82.2 
Copper mining, recoverable metal .. 102 42.4 48.5 | 100.0 | 109.1 | 106.5 | 102.7 | 100.5 | 115.2 | 118.1 | 123.6 
Coal mining .. 12 68.9 54.5 | 100.0 | 110.5} 116.4 | 118.3 | 1221 | 132.7 | 145.4 | 150.4 
Crude petroleum and natural gas 

production 131 173.5 | 110.3 | 100.0 | 100.9 98.0 96.9 97.9 | 102.1 | 106.5 | 113.1 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels . 14 86.5 92.6 | 100.0 | 101.0 99.6 | 101.4 98.5 | 102.7 | 100.2 | 103.9 
Meat packing plants 2011 65.1 75.0 | 100.0 | 100.9 97.9 96.8 | 100.2 | 104.5 | 105.1 | 101.2 
Sausages and other prepared meats . 2013 67.2 92.8 | 100.0 | 107.1 105.9 97.4 95.9 | 104.6 | 105.0 | 101.6 
Poultry dressing and processing .. 2015 58.0 81.7 | 100.0 96.2 | 105.2 | 108.6 | 115.4 | 119.6 | 119.8 | 119.9 
Cheese, natural and processed 2022 56.6 79.8 | 100.0 | 106.4 | 104.3 | 101.1 98.9 93.6 |~ 84.0 78.7 
FU MI gnc srcrcctaeoteeeto cea 2026 54.6 70.0 | 100.0 | 102.3 | 103.7} 103.3-}~104.3°] 104.0 | 107.1 | 113.3 
Canned fruits and vegetables 2033 70.1 77.5 | 100.0 98.7 92.9 93.8 | 100.1 | 101.5 | 1066] 101.9 
Frozen fruits and vegetables .... 2037 77.9 85.1 | 100.0 94.0 98.0 90.0 94.6 96.4 | 102.8 | 109.6 
Flour and other grain mill products 2041 | 68.5 80.5 | 100.0 | 1025 | 102.5 | 107.9} 108.3 | 111.9 | 1222 | 126.8 
Cereal breakfast foods 2043 65.6 74.2 | 100.0 98.6 95.5 | 100.2 | 102.3 99.1 95.5 | 106.6 
Rice milling ......... 2044 59.3 69.3 | 100.0 83.1 97.5 | 104.9 99.3 | 101.4 | 129.5 | 109.2 
Wet corn milling .... 2046 24.1 47.1 | 100.0 96.1 | 103.6 | 103.8 | 100.4 | 101.8} 111.9 | 110.0 
Prepared feeds for animals and fowls .. 2047,48 51.6 66.5 | 100.0 | 101.5 | 103.7 | 107.0 | 108.0 | 108.1 | 110.7 | 108.5 
Bakery products 205 82.3 83.8 | 100.0 93.4 91.0 93.2 89.2 89.4 90.3 91.0 
Raw and refined cane sugar . 2061,62 78.5 96.4 | 100.0 99.7 | 101.8 | 107.7 | 110.3 | 111.7 | 120.2 | 111.8 
Beet sugar .......... 2063 75.9 78.3 | 100.0 97.6 92.1 97.6 | 102.3 | 110.8 | 109.8 | 122.7 
Malt beverages ... 2082 43.3 63.8 | 100.0 99.1 | 105.2} 110.6 | 109.6 | 113.4} 112.5 | 116.8 
Bottled and canned soft drinks 2086 49.2 64.4 | 100.0 | 109.8 | 119.4 | 126.7 | 135.1 | 144.2 | 144.7 | 147.8 
Fresh or frozen prepared fish ...... 2092 93.3 94.1 | 100.0 | 100.0 94.6 88.9 87.4 95.6 | 100.1 94.3 
Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco ........ 211,3 79.4 90.4 | 100.0 | 104.8 | 106.7 | 109.9 | 111.6 | 113.4 | 101.6 - 
Cotton and synthetic broadwoven fabrics 221,2 58.1 75.6 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 103.9 | 108.1 | 113.8 | 118.4 | 125.8 | 133.8 
HOSIOrY ...nc0cccesseeerees 2251.52 63.2 93.3 | 100.0 | 108.1 | 110.9 | 109.2} 115.7 | 122.2 | 117.3 | 126.1 
Yarn spinning mills 2281 55.9 68.3 | 100.0 98.5 | 103.3 | 106.0 | 105.5 | 114.1 | 120.0 | 126.9 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats .... 231 75.6 95.9 | 100.0 | 102.4 | 101.9 98.7 91.4 |] 102.4} 109.0 | 130.1 
Housefurnishings, except 

curtains and draperies 2392 87.2 76.0 | 100.0 99.8 96.8 | 101.3 | 110.9} 117.9 | 118.7 | 115.4 
Sawmills and planing mills, general 2421 68.3 73.3 | 100.0 | 101.2 | 100.1 99.9 | 102.9 | 108.9 | 101.5 | 102.6 
Hardwood dimension and flooring mills 2426 84.0 83.0 | 100.0 97.5 96.9 95.7 98.6 | 105.4 |} 111.2 | 111.5 
Millwork 2431 104.2 95.4 | 100.0 98.2 97.8 97.8 95.7 93.4 92.6 89.7 
Wood kitchen cabinets 2434 80.5 89.0 | 100.0 97.7 91.1 93.6 92.3 | 102.0} 101.9 95.9 
Hardwood veneer and plywood .. 2435 80.2 79.6 | 100.0 99.0 98.9 92.2 93.3 | 104.1 105.8 94.4 
Softwood veneer and plywood 2436 67.7 65.6 | 100.0 | 100.6 | 102.6 | 108.3 | 114.3 | 109.2 | 103.4 | 101.9 
Wood containers ............5 244 - 72.9 | 100.0 | 103.2 | 108.8 | 111.6 | 113.5 | 109.8 | 100.5 | 101.8 
Wood household furniture . 2511,17 88.5 89.6 | 100.0 | 100.8 | 101.2 | 102.5 | 101.3 | 106.5 | 106.2 | 106.4 
Upholstered household furniture . 2512 75.1 92.3 | 100.0 98.8 | 101.2 | 107.7 | 115.1 | 120.0 | 120.0 | 130.2 
Metal household furniture ..... 2514 68.7 71.7 | 100.0 | 100.2 | 100.7 | 101.4 | 107.2 | 109.5 | 106.8 99.5 
Mattresses and bedsprings .. 2515 68.0 91.5 | 100.0 92.5 | 106.5 | 106.2 |} 108.9 | 103.4 | 104.4 | 105.9 
Wood office furniture 2521 82.5 | 117.0 | 100.0 95.4 95.4 97.4 | 101.3 | 107.1 | 104.4 | 104.0 
Office furniture, except wood 2522 70.6 76.7 | 100.0 96.0 98.7 95.6 92.9 93.9 94.3 94.3 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills .. 261,2,3 67.1 77.3 | 100.0} 103.1 | 103.2 | 102.6 | 102.1 | 104.7 | 104.5 | 111.4 
Corrugated and solid fiber boxes 2653 70.3 87.2 | 100.0 99.8 98.1 | 100.9 | 100.8 | 101.9 |} 105.5 | 110.6 
Folding paperboard boxes . "2657 86.4 90.7 | 100.0 | 101.6 | 105.4 | 105.3 | 110.9 | 116.4 | 117.9 | 122.2 
Paper and plastic bags 2673,74 90.7 94.1 | 100.0 97.7 93.7 92.2 89.5 93.9 92.0 96.0 
Alkalies and chlorine ... 2812 38.4 50.8 | 100.0 | 101.6 92.5 92.3 86.2 87.7 84.8 84.1 
Inorganic pigments 2816 72.6 67.8 | 100.0 | 103.3 | 107.8 | 104.5 98.9 | 107.8 | 107.9 | 113.2 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, not 
elsewhere classified 2819 pt. 90.6 91.5 | 100.0 97.5 | 105.9 | 109.0 | 102.3 | 104.9 | 110.7 | 111.1 
Synthetic fibers ......... 2823,24 38.4 70.9 | 100.0 | 102.9 | 104.1 98.7 97.5 99.3} 112.3 | 119.4 
Soaps and detergents . 2841 89.1 91.0 |} 100.0 | 102.4 | 109.4 | 128.2 | 126.4 | 1153 | 1126] 111.2 
Cosmetics and other toiletries . 2844 88.6 93.6 | 100.0 | 105.2 | 102.7 | 101.1 | 103.9 | 108.4 | 108.5 | 111.8 
Paints and allied products 285 63.2 79.8 | 100.0 | 101.4 | 103.3 | 106.3} 104.3 | 102.9 | 108.7 | 116.5 
Industrial organic chemicals, not y 
elsewhere Classified ............ccceccsecesesseseeenneneenes 2869 73.1 93.0 | 100.0 | 110.5 | 110.5 99.0 92.6 91.6 88.5 96.6 
Nitrogenous fertilizers .. 2873 65.4 72:7 | 100;0' | 101.3' | 103/38" |" 107-7 |" 108.4 | 111.8.) 997-5.) 1994 
Phosphatic fertilizers ... 2874 62.4 68.3 | 100.0 92.0 83.3 99.7 | 107.3 | 105.0 | 105.8 | 122.4 
Fertilizers, mixing only . 2875 90.5 | 110.9 | 100.0 | 104.7 | 112.4 | 112.8/| 114.6 | 127.1 |] 139.1 | 118.9 
Agricultural chemicals, not 

Olsewhere; ClassllOG 2.25.5 ...sienicccvsecn\asusveansorasesaxce 2879 74.3 83.6 | 100.0} 108.4 | 108.9 | 106.2 | 102.2 | 108.4 | 111.0 | 115.6 
PORHOIGUIN FOFIUING ca.sese:.cesserevecsncstenucsoconserenasnicennces 291 84.0 82.6 | 100.0 | 105.3 | 109.6 | 109.2 | 106.6 | 111.3 | 120.1 | 123.8 
Tires and inner tubes 301 56.0 63.9 | 100.0 |} 102.9 | 103.8 | 103.0} 102.4 | 107.8 | 116.5 | 119.9 
Rubber and plastics hose and belting .. 3052 78.4 81.9 | 100.0 | 108.2 97.8 | 103.3 96.1 | 104.3 | 111.3 | 104.9 
Miscellaneous plastics products, not 

elsewhere classified .. 308 72.8 74.3 | 100.0 | 100.1 | 101.1 | 105.3 | 107.5 | 114.0 | 116.2 | 119.7 
Footwear, except rubber 314 90.7 94.5 | 100.0 | 102.3 | 100.9 92.8 93.1 93.3 97.2 | 102.7 
Glass containers ... 3221 75.2 83.8 100.0 99.6 101.6 107.5 108.1 111.5 106.0 111.7 
Cement, hydraulic . 324 Tt 68.7 | 100.0 | 103.2 | 110.2 | 112.4} 108.3 | 115.1 | 119.9 | 125.6 
Clay construction products ... 3251,53,59 78.5 79.0 | 100.0 | 105.2 98.3 | 102.3 97.4 98.9 | 102.3 | 107.7 
Clay refractories ....... 3255 80.1 93.9 | 100.0 | 102.3 98.5 | 103.6 97.9 98.6 95.0 | 104.6 
Concrete products ... 3271,72 92.5 91.3 100.0 102.1 104.8 103.8 104.9 103.2 
Ready-mixed concrete ... 3273 99.1 96.2 | 100.0 | 100.2 | 101.0 | 100.2 96.7 98.2 
Steel 331 64.2 65.9 | 100.0 | 113.5 | 108.5 | 110.5 | 108.2 | 117.7 
Gray and ductile iron foundries ... 3321 91.3 92.4 | 100.0 | 108.0 | 106.9 | 107.9 | 104.6 | 107.7 
Steel foundries .. 3324,25 105.8 | 104.5 | 100.0 95.5 96.3 96.9 94.8 95.6 
Primary copper .. 3331 32.8 41.1 | 100.0 | 103.8 94.7 84.9 82.5 71.9 
Primary aluminum .. 3334 73.6 74.7 | 100.0 | 102.3} 104.8 | 106.5 | 110.6 | 109.7 
Copper rolling and drawing .. 3351 775 82.0 | 100.0 93.0 89.1 90.7 86.4 83.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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41. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


(1987=100) 


Industry 


Aluminum rolling and drawing ... 
Metal cans 
Hand and edge tools, not elsewhere 

classified ee 
Heating equipment, except electric . 
Fabricated structural metal ..... 
Metal doors, sash, and trim 
Fabricated plate work .............. 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers 
Automotive stampings 
Metal stampings, not elsewhere 

eS ee 


Valves and pipe fittings ..........:seseeee 
Fabricated pipe and fittings 
Internal combustion engines, not 

elsewhere classified 
Farm machinery and equipment 
Lawn and garden equipment .. 
Construction machinery 
Mining machinery .......... 
Oil and gas field machinery 


Metal cutting machine tools ... 
Metal forming machine tools .. 
Machine tool accessories ....... 
Pumps and pumping equipment 
Ball and roller bearings .............. 
Air and gas Compressors .........:..000 
Refrigeration and heating equipment .. 
Carburetors, pistons, rings, and valves .. 


Transformers, except electronic 
Switchgear and switchboard apparatus . 
Motors and generators 
Household cooking equipment 
Household refrigerators and freezers . 
Household laundry equipment 
Household appliances, not elsewhere 

classified 
Electric lamp bulbs and tubes 
Lighting fixtures and equipment 
Household audio and video equipment . 
Motor vehicles and equipment .. 
WAIN OF EL. SHES ccssccecteuresinertonctivery 
Instruments to measure electricity ... 
Photographic equipment and supplies ... 


Railroad transportation, revenue traffic .............. 
Bus carriers, class 1 
Trucking, except local 
Air transportation ... 
Petroleum pipelines 
Telephone communications 
Electric utilities 
Gas utilities 
Scrap and waste materials ...........cccceeeseeeeee 


Hardware stores 
Department stores . 
Variety stores .. 
Grocery stores . 
Retail bakeries 
New and used car dealers 
Auto and home supply stores 
Gasoline service stations ........ 
Men’s and boys’ clothing stores 
Women’s clothing stores . 
Family clothing stores .. 
Shoe stores .......ccee 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores . 
Household appliance stores 
Radio, television, and computer 

MEO ea ser anna stone cada a sbessbencrensiaNesvstscy 


Eating and drinking places 
Drug stores and proprietary stores .. 
Liquor stores .... 
Miscellaneous shopping goods 

SHOR OS 5 oc ccecncstcecerene 
Commercial banks . 
Hotels and motels .............:cssssesessecssseeseee 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services .. 
Beauty shops ...........0000 
Automotive repair shops .. 


- Data not available. 


SIC | 1992 1993 1994 
a 
3353,54,55 79.0 84.3 | 100.0 96.3 90.6 91.2 90.3 96.5 93.9 99.8 
3411 59.2 75.2 | 100.0 |} 106.9 |} 108.1 | 117.5 | 123.8 | 129.7 | 134.6 | 140.7 
3423 108.6 | 111.6 | 100.0 | 100.5 | 101.0 95.0 93.1 93.1 93.3 | 101.8 
3433 78.0 86.2 | 100.0 | 113.7 | 105.0 | 114.0} 119.4 | 121.2] 121.8] 124.8 
3441 97.1 85.8 | 100.0 | 100.4 97.6 | 101.2 | 104.5 | 103.6 | 108.1 109.6 
3442 90.5 92.6 | 100.0 | 104.6 | 105.8 |} 103.1 | 103.0 | 106.7 | 105.4 | 103.2 
3443 = = 100.0 96.2 90.3 94.1 94.3 98.3 98.3 | 108.4 
3452 75.8 78.9 | 100.0 97.0 93.8 93.7 96.1 91.9 92.8 95.6 
3465 74.9 81.4 | 100.0 | 102.8 | 101.8 96.1 97.3 | 113.8 | 120.8 | 124.5 
3469 96.8 | 100.2 | 100.0 98.0 95.3 90.4 89.5 98.8 | 104.8 | 109.3 
3491,92,94 93.6 95.7 | 100.0 | 101.4 | 101.2 | 102.1 | 101.7 | 100.4 | 104.2 | 110.1 
3498 140.8 | 116.0 | 100.0 99.6 | 102.3 | 107.0 | 114.2 | 109.6 | 113.3 | 110.3 
3519 83.1 86.4 | 100.0 | 106.3 | 113.2 | 108.4 | 103.3 | 101.2 | 104.3 | 118.3 
3523 108.6 | 112.6 | 100.0 | 112.8 ) 124.0 | 131.8 | 125.3 | 119.1 | 123.7 | 134.2 
3524 70.0 83.3 | 100.0 97.5 93.2 94.8 95.8 | 108.7 | 114.7 | 116.3 
3531 87.9 91.5 | 100.0 | 107.6 | 110.2 | 109.6 | 101.0 | 100.6 | 107.0 | 123.7 
3532 102.2 89.3 | 100.0 | 102.0 | 107.0 98.4 90.0 90:1 | 109.5 97.4 
3533 105.9 | 100.6 | 100.0 98.2 | 102.5 | 104.1 | 104.6 96.8 | 101.5 | 112.6 
3541 101.4 | 100.9 | 100.0 94.8 99.9 99.2 94.8 | 113.0 | 111.4 | 109.2 
3542 112.5 98.5 | 100.0 | 113.1 | 107.9 97.7 88.4 | 102.5 | 115.0 | 103.0 
3545 105.9 | 100.6 | 100.0 98.2 | 102.5 | 104.1 | 104.6 96.8 | 101.5 | 112.6 
3561,94 84.0 91.4 | 100.0 | 105.7 | 101.3 | 103.4 | 102.5 98.6 | 105.2 | 109.3 
3562 108.0 | 110.2 | 100.0 | 102.9 99.0 93.1 89.6 97.8 | 103.8 | 107.2 
3563 87.6 86.1 | 100.0 | 103.7 | 105.3 | 107.8 | 110.2 | 112.7 | 111.4} 116.5 
3585 100.3 98.8 | 100.0 | 104.0 | 109.0 | 106.3 | 104.8 | 107.6 | 111.8) 115.8 
3592 102.9 81.9 | 100.0 | 109.9 | 119.4 | 114.1 | 115.1 | 126.4 | 136.5 | 139.8 
3612 100.2 | 109.8 | 100.0 | 102.8 | 104.3 | 107.3 | 110.7 | 126.5 | 121.7 | 141.2 
3613 88.2 87.5 | 100.0 |} 109.1 | 106.5 | 106.5 | 103.9 | 114.6 | 123.0} 124.5 
3621 89.0 89.7 | 100.0 | 102.8 | 103.6 | 100.9 | 104.4 | 111.5 | 127.0} 123.2 
3631 61.8 79.1 100.0 | 116.1 96.8 99.5 | 104.9 | 100.9 | 103.7 | 127.5 
3632 70.1 86.8 | 100.0 | 103.3 | 105.2 | 107.3 | 111.8 | 116.0) 1168] 126.7 
3633 72.3 84.7 | 100.0 | 106.1 98.7 | 104.0 | 111.0 | 115.9 | 144.8 | 150.5 
3639 63.7 76.1 | 100.0 | 100.6 96.3 91.8 80.5 91.6 | 117.6) 119.1 
3641 61.3 76.1 | 100.0 | 100.3 92.7 98.0 | 101.8 | 112.8 | 100.9 97.7 
3645,46,47,48} 84.1 86.2 | 100.0 98.1 97.3 96.0 94.3 98.9 | 103.7 | 109.6 
3651 22.3 39.1 | 100.0 | 106.2 | 120.5 | 124.1 135.7 | 151.8 | 163.1 | 175.7 
371 68.7 77.7 | 100.0 | 103.2 | 103.3 | 102.4 96.7 | 104.3 | 105.4 | 108.6 
3721 79.2 98.6 | 100.0 | 105.8 | 107.5 | 112.9 | 131.4 | 141.7 | 142.4 | 131.7 
3825 63.7 70.8 | 100.0 | 106.1 105.2 | 106.2 | 108.3 | 119.0 | 1224 | 145.0 
386 58.9 79.0 | 100.0} 105.6 | 113.0 | 107.8 | 110.2 | 116.4 | 126.6 | 131.9 
4011 46.5 54.3 | 100.0 | 108.4] 1146] 118.5 ) 127.8) 139.6 - - 
411,13,14 pts.| 116.8 | 108.3 | 100.0 | 107.9 | 104.6 - = - = - 
4213 69.5 83.9 | 100.0 | 105.2 | 109.4 - = - = = 
4512,13,22 pts. 54.3 75.5 | 100.0 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9 | 103.8 | 105.7 
4612,13 93.2 96.9 | 100.0 | 104.8 | 103.2 | 102.5 99.0 | 100.2 | 104.4 | 105.1 
481 42.7 63.5 | 100.0 | 106.2 | 111.6] 113.3 | 119.8 | 127.7 | 134.5 | 135.7 
491,493 pt. 88.4 95.2 | 100.0 | 104.9 | 107.7 | 110.1 | 113.4 | 115.2 | 120.6 | 127.7 
492,493 pt. 145.5 | 141.4 | 100.0 | 105.5 | 103.5 94.8 94.0 95.3 | 105.0 | 100.3 
5093 - 81.1 | 100.0 95.4 86.0 98.6 98.9 | 101.7 | 109.4 | 106.6 
525 83.3 97.5 | 100.0 | 108.6 | 115.2 | 110.4 | 102.5 | 107.2 | 106.7 | 114.1 
531 60.8 74.0 | 100.0 99.2 96.9 94.2 98.2 | 101.2 | 105.0 | 108.5 
533 148.9 | 123.3 | 100.0] 101.9 | 124.5 | 151.3] 154.3 | 167.7 | 170.4 | 155.2 
541 109.1 106.8 | 100.0 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.7 91.7 
546 125.6 | 112.3 | 100.0 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 86.0 87.8 
551 85.1 86.3 | 100.0 | 103.5 | 102.5 | 106.1 104.2 | 106.5 | 107.7 | 109.2 
553 71.41 80.1 | 100.0 | 103.2 | 101.5 | 102.8 98.9 98.9 98.9 | 101.4 
554 59.5 73.7 | 100.0 | 103.0 | 105.1 | 102.6 | 104.3 | 109.7 | 112.4 | 115.0 
561 776 82.3 | 100.0 | 106.0 | 109.3 | 112.8 | 117.7 | 116.4 | 115.7 | 138.1 
562 58.9 72.8 | 100.0 97.5 99.1 100.8 | 101.9 |} 110.7 | 116.2 | 115.9 
565 76.2 75.4 | 100.0 | 102.4 | 105.5 | 104.9 | 106.9 | 1123 | 111.6 | 116.7 
566 81.3 90.9 | 100.0 | 102.7 | 107.2 | 106.2 | 105.1 TALS) |) ATO.B a 117.8 
571 83.9 91.0 | 100.0 98.9 | 101.3 | 102.2 | 101.6 | 108.6 | 108.9 | 108.7 
572 59.8 72.9 | 100.0 98.5 | 103.5 | 102.8 | 105.2 | 113.9 | 1146 | 126.3 
573 45.6 53.0 | 100.0 | 119.3 | 115.7 | 120.9 | 129.6 | 143.5 | 157.3 | 181.0 
58 110.3 | 106.6 | 100.0] 102.8 | 102.2 | 104.0 | 103.1 | 102.4 | 103.1 103.8 
591 92.2 | 101.8 | 100.0 | 101.9 | 102.5 | 103.6 | 104.7 | 103.6 | 104.7 | 103.7 
592 95.0 90.2 | 100.0 98.2 | 101.1 | 105.2 | 105.9 | 108.4 | 100.5 96.7 
594 - 89.5 | 100.0 98.4 | 101.7 | 101.5 | 102.0 | 100.6 | 103.9 | 105.6 
602 81.2 84.1 | 100.0 | 103.4 | 102.2 | 108.6] 112.3 | 117.2 | 129.9 - 
701 102.4 | 109.7 | 100.0 97.6 95.0 96.0 99.0 | 107.6 | 106.5 | 110.0 
721 100.5 | 101.0 98.7 99.9 99.8 | 101.8 
723 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.7 95.9 | 100.0 
753 108.2 | 107.0 98.8 | 103.4 | 103.7 | 111.6 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


International Comparisons Data 


42. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Country 
1994 1995 

United States .. oil 5.6 i 
Canada .... 10.4 9.5 9.8 
Australia 9.7 8.5 9.1 
UEEIAIN trecteccsecatrs tes crevscytsyausereverannerseasenvnees dos 2.9 3.2 2.9 
12.3 11.5 12.1 
6.5 6.5 6.5 
11.3 12.0 11.7 
9.6 9.1 9.3 


United Kingdom 


Annual average 


9.6 


8.8 


1 Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom are calculated by applying annual adjust- 
ment factors to current published data and therefore should 
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be viewed as less precise indicators of unemployment under 
U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See “Notes on the 
data” for information on breaks in series. 


43. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 


countries 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status and country 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
—— —+— 
Civilian labor force 
United States’ .. 117,834] 119,865) 121,669] 123,869] 125,840) 126,346) 128,105] 129,200] 131,056] 132,304 
Canada ...... 13,378) 13,631 13,900) 14,151 14,329] 14,408] 14,482] 14,663} 14,832) 14,928 
Australia . 7,588 7,758 7,974 8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 
59,410] 60,050} 60,860] 61,920] 63,050} 64,280} 65,040) 65,470] 65,780] 65,990 
23,760} 23,890} 23,980) 24,170} 24,300] 24,490! 24,570) 24,660] 24,790) 24,850 
28,240] 28,390} 28,610] 28,840) 29,410] 29,760} 30,030) 29,950] 29,820] 29,660 
22,290] 22,350} 22,660) 22,530! 22,670) 22,940} 22,910] 22,760] 22,640} 22,700 
6,380 6,500 6,330 6,450 6,660 6,770 6,970 7,110 7,180 7,290 
4,443 4,437 4,494 4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 
27,380} 27,720) 28,150} 28,420) 28,540] 28,450} 28,400] 28,310] 28,310] 28,190 
Participation rate* 
United States’ . 65.3 65.6 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 
Canada .. 66.3 66.7 67.2 67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 
Australia .. 62.8 63.0 63.3 64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 
Japan 62.1 61.9 61.9 62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 
France 56.9 56.7 56.4 56.1 55.6 55.6 55.8 55.6 55.6 55.3 
Germany 54.9 55.0 55.1 55.2 55.3 55.4 55.1 54.2 53.7 53.1 
Italy .. 47.8 47.6 47.4 47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.6 
Netherlands 56.0 56.3 54.3 54.9 56.3 56.7 57.9 58.6 58.9 59.7 
Sweden .......... 67.0 66.4 66.9 67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.9 64.3 
United Kingdom ... 62.1 62.5 63.2 63.6 63.7 63.3 62.9 62.8 62.6 62.2 
Employed 
United States’ . 109,597) 112,440} 114,968} 117,342] 118,793) 117,718] 118,492] 120,259] 123,060} 124,900 
Canada 12,095] 12,422] 12,819] 13,086] 13,165} 12,916] 12,842] 13,015] 13,292] 13,506 
Australia .. 6,974 7,129 7,398 7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 
Japan .. 57,740} 58,320} 59,310} 60,500} 61,710) 62,920} 63,620} 63,810) 63,860} 63,890 
21,240) 21,320) 21,520) 21,850} 22,100] 22,140) 22,010} 21,750] 21,740) 22,000 
26,380) 26,590) 26,800} 27,200} 27,950| 28,480) 28,660} 28,230] 27,880) 27,720 
20,610) 20,590) 20,870} 20,770} 21,080] 21,360) 21,230} 20,430] 20,080) 19,970 
5,740 5,850 5,850 5,990 6,250 6,370 6,570 6,640 6,650 6,760 
4,326 4,340 4,410 4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 
United Kingdom ... 24,300) 24,860) 25,730} 26,350} 26,550] 25,930) 25,520} 25,340] 25,580; 25,710 
Employment-population ratio® 
United States’ . 60.7 61.5 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 
Canada ... 59.9 60.8 62.0 62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 
Australia .. 57.7 57.9 58.7 60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 §9.1 
Japan .. 60.4 60.1 60.4 60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 
France 50.8 50.6 50.6 50.7 50.5 50.2 50.0 49.1 48.7 49.0 
Germany §1.3 $1.5 51.6 52.0 52.6 53.0 52.6 $1.1 50.2 49.7 
BR reenttenteaiat peas scaste-abt ances nccceas tank oesniasnsveriseasinyicenkoy shai 44.2 43.8 43.7 43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 
TNQEMOMOINAS cacy cccctichccsnenconurccetesuaysunspavavenedaledandiccseegnesencl 50.3 50.7 50.2 51.0 52.8 53.3 54.6 54.8 54.6 55.4 
Sweden ...... 65.2 65.0 65.7 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.7 58.5 
United Kingdom 65:11 56.1 57.8 59.0 59.2 57.7 56.5 56.2 56.5 56.7 
Unemployed 
United States’ . 8,237 7,425 6,701 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 
Canada ... 1,283 1,208 1,082 1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 
Australia .. 613 629 576 508 585 814 925 939 856 766 
Japan .. 1,670 1,730 1,550 1,420 1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 
France 2,520 2,570 2,460 2,320 2,200 2,350 2,560 2,910 3,050 2,850 
Germany . 1,860 1,800 1,810 1,640 1,460 1,280 1,370 1,720 1,940 1,940 
1,680 1,760 1,790 1,760 1,590 1,580 1,680 2,330 2,560 2,720 
640 650 480 450 410 400 390 470 520 530 
sonia 117 97 84 72 84 144 255 415 426 404 
United Kingdom 3,080 2,860 2,420 2,070 1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 
Unemployment rate 
United States’ . 7.0 6.2 5:5 5.3 5.6 6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 
Canada 9.6 8.9 7.8 7.5 8.1 10.4 11.3 11.2 10.4 9.5 
Australia .. 8.1 8.1 lee 6.2 6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 
Japan .. 2.8 2.9 2.5 2.3 2.1 241 2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 
France 10.6 10.8 10.3 9.6 9.0 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.5 
6.6 6.3 6.3 5.7, 5.0 4.3 4.6 5.7 6.5 6.5 
75 7.9 7.9 7.8 7.0 6.9 7.3 10.2 11.3 12.0 
Netherlands 10.0 10.0 7.6 7.0 6.2 5.9 5.6 6.6 U2 7.3 
Sweden 2.6 2.2 VA) 1.6 1.8 3.1 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 
United Kingdom 11.2 10.3 8.6 7.3 7.0 8.9 10.1 10.5 9.6 8.8 


’ Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and 
earlier years. For additional information, see the box note under 


“Employment and Unemployment Data” in the notes to this section. 
2 Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 


3 Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for information on breaks in series 
for Italy and Sweden. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


44. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


(1982 = 100) 


Item and country 


Output per hour 
United States ... 
Canada 


Belgium .. 
Denmark 
France ... 


United Kingdom ... 


Output 


United States 
Canada .. 
Japan ..... 
Belgium .. 
Denmark 
France ... 
Germany 
Italy ........ 
Netherlands .. 
Norway .. 
Sweden .. 
United Kingdom ... 


Total hours 


United States ... 
Canada .. 
Japan . 
Belgium .. 
Denmark 
France ... 
Germany 5 
HREANY) ecrecacis sre cnctoniot ansckevessrerccatscautestetascbuts pyoressrercerrserwesvpsgecactasecrecrers 
Lae aceis tele Eee eben ace pce creer. ic oeepceebebeosc cree orecenstrenr Comer petoos: 
Nomay .. 
Sweden .. 
United Kingdom .. 


Compensation per hour 


United States ... 
Canada .. 
Japan . 
Belgium .. 
Denmark 
France ... 
Germany 
Italy... 

Netherlands .. 
Norway .. 
Sweden 
Whale Kitty easteceectee ieee ace stasascnenee coor arou-eeranuntensaesantaeermnattons dogs 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
Unntted: Ste tera cce ccc screretec chen dacsettetcscsaseunandecdvenenbwcinecanpeamasrnnnste 
Canada . 
Japan . 
Belgium . 


United Kingdom .. 


Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States .. 
Canada ..... 
Japan .... 
Belgium . 


- Data not available. 
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25.9 


30.9 . 


29.7 
15.5 
18.8 
28.0 

8.0 
32.9 
12.9 
15.0 
10.3 


32.3 
10.9 
19.1 


1996 


97.9 
98.7 
101.7 
95.3 
99.6 
96.2 
95.0 
94.4 


98.5 
98.7 
101.4 
100.0 
99.2 
101.7 
102.8 
99.7 
100.6 
97.0 
103.5 
100.6 


100.6 
102.5 
102.0 
101.3 
101.3 
103.0 
101.1 
104.6 
101.0 
100.8 
109.0 
106.6 


95.7 
97.1 
95.9 
95.3 
96.2 
96.3 
95.0 
93.1 
95.0 
97.5 
95.7 
93.4 


97.7 
100.9 
96.5 
96.5 
98.3 
97.5 
93.3 
97.7 
95.4 
101.3 
100.7 
98.9 


97.7 
106.4 
90.9 7 
90.7 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


106.4 
101.8 
101.2 
104.5 
101.9 
100.4 
106.7 
105.4 


105.0 
104.8 
96.0 
97.1 
100.7 
96.2 
92.0 
96.6 
97.8 
102.4 
101.3 
101.2 


101.4 
102.9 
95.6 
93.2 
94.7 
94.5 
90.9 
92.4 
95.9 
102.1 
95.0 
96.0 


102.4 
100.1 
104.6 
105.0 
102.4 
103.6 
106.0 
107.1 
104.6 
101.5 

97.8 
105.3 


98.8 
98.3 
104.1 
100.7 
96.3 
101.8 
104.7 
102.5 
102.6 
101.1 
91.7 
99.9 


98.8 
92.1 
118.8 
93.6 


110.4 
108.5 
106.9 
109.4 
102.2 
115.7 
109.4 


112.3 
112.1 

94.8 
101.5 
102.8 
101.3 

94.1 
101.4 
101.4 
108.0 
115.3 
105.5 


103.8 
106.2 
93.7 
92.2 


91.8 
86.8 
94.8 
92.7 
105.7 
99.6 
96.4 


105.1 
102.4 
106.8 
108.4 


106.2 
110.5 
106.4 
106.1 
104.8 
101.8 
107.4 


97.2 
97.0 
105.6 
98.5 
97.8 
96.2 
101.8 
99.5 
97.0 
102.6 
88.0 
98.1 


97.2 
85.8 
131.0 
94.7 


45. Occupational injury and illness incidence rates by industry,’ United States 
(0 See a rr EE eee 


Industry and type of case? 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers? 


1985 1986 1987 1988 1989! 1990 1991 1992 19934 19944 
PRIVATE SECTOR® 
BUTEA GR SE Serywesnay a Noses se tans recov sebesvoscsvcnascansecksscdcivsnsdastcesbaccscesesssosaesvoeeas 7.9 7.9 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 
Lost workday cases ... 3.6 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 44 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 
Lost workdays 64.9 65.8 69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing® 
11.4 11.2 11.2 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 
Lost workday cases 5.7 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 
Lost workdays 91.3 93.6 94.1 101.8 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 - - 
TONG CROSS aoc ccsc coc tects rec sncssas cso tesovessvacheseieveuasacsctvasoversvvevevascesuccosnvossvsesesaucssescctes 8.4 7.4 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 
Lost workday cases ... 4.8 41 4.9 51 48 5.0 45 44 3.9 3.9 
Lost workdays 145.3 125.9 144.0 1524 137.2 119.5 129.6 204.7 - - 
Construction 
Total cases 15.2 15:2 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 
Lost workday cases 6.8 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 sai] 5.8 55 5.5 
Lost workdays 128.9 134.5 135.8 142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - 
General building contractors: 
Total cases 15.2 14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 
Lost workday cases ... = 6.8 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 Lo) 5.4 5.1 5.1 
BOSCAWU ORCC YS asc cet cy as cee aren chem easy veces taka gtecbrasincnr-anceroucruntes thay eovunntgnosbictenrs 120.4 122.7 134.0 132.2 137.3 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - 
Heavy construction, except building: 
Total cases 14.5 14.7 14.5 154 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 it 10.2 
Lost workday cases 6.3 6.3 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 
Lost workdays 127.3 132.9 139.1 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - - 
Special trade contractors: 
BURCH a PAS ERSELES Sea fais oh ect Seca cece tee eve anceobl eaten aiea fete sat sne bang aokoadinaaeocnscnsnascueateens 15.4 15.6 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 
Lost workday cases ... 7.0 7.2 7A 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 
Lost workdays 133.3 140.4 135.7 141.1 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 - - 
Manufacturing 
Total cases 10.4 10.6 11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 
Lost workday cases 4.6 47 5.3 57 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 
Lost workdays .. 80.2 85.2 95.5 107.4 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - 
Durable goods: 
DUURPERA RE OS Yi cee seacee aercae han dances csapadsnncsakacicbcdseditaacasienicdndcansSnsseoarencctecsrnacede 10.9 11.0 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 
Lost workday cases 47 48 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 5:7; PAS) 5.4 5.7 
Lost workdays 82.0 87.1 96.8 111.1 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases 18.5 18.9 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 Uey/ 
Lost workday cases 9.3 9.7 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 CATA 
Lost workdays ... 171.4 177.2 176.5 189.1 177.5 172.5 172.0 165.8 - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases 15.0 15.2 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 
Lost workday cases e 6.3 6.3 6.7 7.3 7.2 7.8 hee 6.6 6.5 7.0 
RD STERN OTR Serene eens ctesecascumeavbyay swulooucbavsbsnniipesa ssdsvouaapeonaveseonvavdssovena 100.4 103.0 103.6 A527 - - - 128.4 - - 
Stone, clay, and glass products: : 
Total cases ...........0 13.9 13.6 14.9 16.0 15:5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 
Lost workday cases 6.7 6.5 7.1 C5 7.4 7:3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 
Lost workdays 127.8 126.0 135.8 141.0 149.8 160.5 156.0 152.2 - - 
Primary metal industries: 
PIER SOS eee ccs coat taccracenacaaphyssivascacesxasidinavarsessesesnsiiocpdvooesostes 12.6 13.6 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 LIAS eo 17.0 16.8 
Lost workday cases ... Sif, 6.1 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 7.1 7.3 7.2 
Lost workdays 113.8 125.5 145.8 161.3 168.3 180.2 169.1 175.5 : - 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 16.3 16.0 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 
Lost workday cases 6.9 6.8 7.2 8.0 7.9 7.9 7a 6.6 6.7 6.7 
Lost workdays 110.1 115.5 121.9 138.8 147.6 155.7 146.6 144.0 - - 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases 10.8 10.7 11.3 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 11.1 dite 11.6 
Lost workday cases ... we 4.2 4.2 44 47 48 4.7 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 
MN TEWM ORCAS 2 oc ra sete os sas okssoueaustitsasaestuccuacbvssvoatfescdavasdetzesescessnrsveuacasuonccbssd 69.3 72.0 727 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
Total cases 6.4 6.4 (C2 8.0 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 
Lost workday cases 2.7 2.7 3.1 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 
Lost workdays 45.7 49.8 55.9 64.6 71,5, 79.4 83.0 81.2 - = 
Transportation equipment: 
POLE CRORE ons ccpns tee nee bess caceresastavare tlbba se EHC CSB SERRE PRE eS eee 9.0 9.6 13.5 17.7 Nee 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 
Lost workday cases ... 3.9 41 5.7 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 71 A 7.8 
Lost workdays 71.6 79.1 105.7 134.2 138.6 153.7 166.1 186.6 - = 
Instruments and related products: 
Total cases .... 52 5.3 5.8 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5:9 
Lost workday cases 2.2 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.5 paiye 2.7 2.7 2.5 2.7 
Lost workdays .......... 37.9 42.2 43.9 51.5 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Total cases 9.7 10.2 10.7 11.3 nF pat 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 
Lost workday cases 4.2 4.3 4.6 5.1 on 51 Gil 5.0 4.6 4.5 
Lost workdays 73.2 70.9 81.5 91.0 97.6 113.1 104.0 108.2 - = 
Nondurable goods: 
NNR eee ES re cetera ox clans puoney oucvsnnendewuanne\anesecdedsilie avhvansehesnsevecapenszo 9.6 10.0 11.1 11.4 11.6 a7 16 11.3 10.7 10.5 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


45. Continued— Occupational injury and illness incidence rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers? 


Industry and type of case? le fre 
4 Nis 1985 1986 1987 1988 | 1989! 1990 1991 1992 | 19934 19944 

Lost workday cases .. 4.4 4.6 5.1 5.4 5.5 5.6 5.6 §.3 5.0 5.1 

Lost workdays 776 82.3 93.5 101.7 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 - - 
Food and kindred products: 

Total cases 16.7 16.5 17.7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 AFA 

Lost workday cases .. 8.1 8.0 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 

Lost workdays 138.0 137.8 153.7 169.7 174.7 202.6 207.2 211.9 - - 
Tobacco products: 

Total cases 7.3 6.7 8.6 9.3 8.7 en, 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 

Lost workday cases .. 3.0 2.5 2.5 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 

Lost workdays 51.7 45.6 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3} 52.0 42.9 - - 
Textile mill products: : 5 

Total cases 7.5 7.8 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.0 9.9 9.7 8.7 

Lost workday cases .. 3.0 3.1 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 

Lost workdays ............ 57.4 59.3 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - 
Apparel and other textile products: } 

Total cases 6.7 6.7 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 

Lost workday cases .. 2.6 27; 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 

Lost workdays ............ 44.1 49.4 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9 104.6 - - 
Paper and allied products: 

Total cases 10.2 10.5 12.8 13.1 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 

Lost workday cases .. 4.7 47 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 46 45 

Lost workdays 94.6 99.5 122.3 124.3 132.9 124.8 122.7 125.9 - - 
Printing and publishing: 

Total cases 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 

Lost workday cases .. 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 

Lost workdays 49.2 50.8 55.1 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - 
Chemicals and allied products: 

Total cases Bl 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 6:7 

Lost workday cases .. 2.3 27, 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.7 28 

Lost workdays ............ 38.8 49.4 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - 
Petroleum and coal products: 

Total cases 5.1 TI 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 4.7 

Lost workday cases .. 2.4 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.3 ost 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 

Lost workdays ............ 49.9 67.5 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 

Total cases 13.4 14.0 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 

Lost workday cases .. 6.3 6.6 7.6 8.1 8.0 78 he. 6.8 6.5 6.7 

Lost workdays ..........-. 107.4 118.2 130.8 142.9 147.2 151.3 150.9 153.3 - - 
Leather and leather products: 

Total cases 10.3 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 

Lost workday cases .. 4.6 48 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 

Lost workdays 88.3 83.4 114.5 128.2 130.4 152.3 140.8 128.5 - - 
Total cases 8.6 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 
Lost workday cases . 5.0 48 49 5.1 5.3 §.5 5.4 5.1 5.4 5.5 
Lost workdays 107.1 102.1 108.1 118.6 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - 
Total cases 7.4 eth et 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9. 
HOStiWOrkd ay CASOS occas cscacciecenszasschsiczessxvepiwosnssusvonsvovaeyssaxdetnaesvanassegavperaeierxesies 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 
EeBt WORKS occas csscasvssusecuncreacnschnurcivnpwaesndvadaavehioanupesvansionadh tansteeptnsaesexiig dad 50.7 54.0 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - 

Wholesale trade: 
Total cases t2 7.2 7.4 7.6 v7 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 7.7 
Lost workday cases . 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 
LOSt!WOTKEAYS cioxisiten, sccctes de coetke Scena coreseb caters ita vay aan cena ere ee ena See 59.8 62.5 64.0 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - 
Retail trade: 
Total cases 7.6 78 7.8 7.9 8.1 8.1 LL 8.7 8.2 7.9 
Lost workday cases . 5 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 
LOSt WOPKGAYS) 256 f or acsccen spre BA bapecesnadcncastenmmsnavanssainemeueeatapiare gearentnapeeiennseeeney 47.0 50.5 52.9 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 2.7 
Lost workday cases . 9 9 9 9 9 11 1.1 1.2 1.2 1.1 
LOSE WOPKGAYS ja. cctecre tense onrcnivctscceetscanieconcey DERE Re EL 2 eRe 15.4 17.1 14.3 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - 
Services 

TOCA CASES E55 es cerscacasnanscaxcacesseuneecucostue aeveuoar ake raeecceeeortnaccach ean eeeaere Rr aas 5.4 5.3 55 5.4 6.5 
Lost workday cases .... 2.6 2.5 28 
Lost workdays 


‘ Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly 
comparable with data for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard 


Industrial Classification Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 


2 Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal 
injuries and illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. 
To better address fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented 


the Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries. 


3 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost 


workdays per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as: 
(N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays. 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year. 

200,000 = base for 1C0 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 
50 weeks per year). 

* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. 
As of 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of 
days away from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work 
disabilities. 

5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

- Data not available. 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 


Seuss date covered date covered date covered number 
Employment situation” October 4 September November 1 October December6 November 1; 4-20 
Producer Price Indexes October 11 September November13 October December11 November 2;30-32 
Consumer Price Indexes October16 September November14 October December 12 November 2; 27-29 
Real earnings October16 September November14 October | December12 November 13-16 


U.S. Import and Export Price Indexes October22 September November22 October December 20 November 33-37 


Employment Cost Indexes October29  3%quarter 1-3; 21-24 
Productivity and costs: 
Nonfarm business and manufacturing November7 3% quarter 2; 38-41 


Nonfinancial corporations December5 3quarter 2;38—41 


s 


